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PREFACE 


The recent development of secondary education in America has 
been astounding. Since 1875 our whole population has increased three 
fold. Our secondary-school enrollment is go times what it was then, 
and it has been estimated that during the next decade this enrollment 
will be increased by about 30 per cent. During the past fifty years the 
number of high-school graduates has grown from one million to thirty 
million. This is another way of saying that the American secondary 
school has been accepted and incorporated as an absolute essential to 
the implementation of our national ideal of a free society. 

With this rapid growth has come a change in the basic ideology 
of educational financing—that the money not be merely “spent for 
education,” but that it be “invested in education.” As a result of this 
demand for demonstrable worth-while dividends there have come 
more justifiable goals, improved materials and equipment, and better 
teaching methods in all phases of secondary education. Our primary 
aim in presenting this book is to promote increased educational divi- 
dends in the field of extracurricular activities. 

Generally speaking, the recent developments in this field have not 
been spectacular—most of the important activities were to be found 
in the majority of secondary schools a decade or two ago; rather, the 
developments have been maturative—improvements and refinements. 
In other words, these recent developments represent improved quality 
rather than increased quantity. Specialized state and national organiza- 
tions have had a wholesome influence on certain activities, notably 
student council, publications, dramatics, debate, athletics, and honor 
societies. And the intelligent promotion of discussions, projects, and 
organizations by the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals has given wise direction to this program. 
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Although there are now two general magazines devoted to this 
field, in addition to several others reflecting specialized areas, and 
nearly every professional educational journal carries frequent articles 
on activities, much of this material is not easily available to the aver- 
age teacher and still less of it is accessible for later reference. Conse- 
quently, the main purpose of this book is to provide immediate and 
practical assistance for the teacher and administrator by answering 
their questions: What can we do? How, when, and why shall we do 
it? How shall we evaluate our efforts? And how shall we improve prac- 
tice? It deals rather briefly with purposes and principles because these 
are well-recognized and established. It represents a minimum of 
theory and a maximum of not-too-exceptional practice. 

While this third edition follows the same general plan as the sec- 
ond, a number of changes have been made: several of the earlier sec- 
tions have been omitted, others have been combined, and new sections 
have been added. Nearly every chapter has been enlarged. Inci- 
dentally, the difficulty was not to find sufficient material but rather 
to evaluate, select, and compress material in order to keep the book 
down to a reasonable size. This is also true with the bibliographies. 
The references were chosen from at least five times the number that 
might have been included. Although the bibliographies have been 
brought up to date, they include some of the best of the older 
references. 

Recognizing that extracurricular activities can be improved only on 
the basis of fair and justifiable evaluation, the author has tried to be a 
severe but a constructive critic, matching each criticism with ap- 
propriate suggestions for improvement. It may appear that these 
evaluations and suggestions are arbitrarily made, but such is not the 
case. They are based upon an extensive and intimate association with 
countless school people, a voluminous correspondence, and somewhat 
of an acquaintanceship, at least, with the literature of the field. In 
addition, every section of the book has been read by one or more com- 
petent critics, 

‘There is always a danger in offering a volume of practice: that indi- 
viduals may accept it as “gospel,” and undiscriminatingly use its ma- 
terial merely because “it’s in the book.” Many programs, plans, and 
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procedures which have worked well and which will work again are 
included in this book, but intelligent adaptation rather than whole- 
sale copying is the way to use these wisely. A school’s program must 
be developed on the basis of local conditions, traditions, and back- 
ground, And discerning development does not mean slavish imitation. 
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CHAPTER I 


Purpose and Principles 
of Extracurricular 
Activities 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


XTRACURRICULAR activities are not new. Although the 

expression “extracurricular activities” originated recently, the 
activities themselves are not by any means new—they are about as 
old as organized education itself. Many of them, even in quite 
modern form, were to be found in ancient schools. For example, 
athletic, music, and oratorical competitions, student participation in 
government, clubs, debating, dramatics, special day celebrations, 
public programs, and honor awards and societies were well estab- 
lished in Athens and Sparta, Monitors and assistants were often 
found in classes and groups; “rushing” and “initiating” for society 
membership, and “hazing,” as well as more intelligent orientation of 
new students, were common; student “circles” around favorite 
teachers were forerunners of our modem home room; and their 
codes, creeds, oaths, and pledges are imitated in our present-day 
schools and youth organizations. Dr. Grizzell has shown how, in 
various forms, other activities and organizations developed from then 
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on down to the present.! Consequently, the individual who desig- 
nates them as “these newfangled fads and frills” is limited in his 
knowledge of their historical development. 

It is correct to say that extracurricular activities in the American 
secondary school were usually copies, far too often slavish ones, of 
our college programs, which were in turn, of course, influenced to a 
considerable extent by European practice. Our early American 
secondary school was an imitation of the college; it was a “cut-down 
higher institution,” a “people's college,” and in curriculum, ma- 
terials, methods, activities, organizations, and general atmosphere it 
reflected the college. About the only activities which did not come 
from the college are those which have developed recently, notably 
the home room and such outside organizations as Boy Scouts, Hi-Y, 
and Girl Reserves, However, although differing in form, support, and 
organization, even these had their counterparts in the early college. 

Periods in the development of extracurricular activities. The devel- 
opment of extracurricular activities, on the basis of faculty attitude 
towards them, falls very easily into three periods, For these there are 
no definite chronological dates, because the time of their inception 
varies from community to community; in some schools and in some 
activities the changes came earlier than in others, However, although 
the dates may vary, the periods are easily distinguishable. 

In the beginning these activities were ignored. The teacher con- 
sidered his job that of classroom instruction, and this usually meant 
lecturing. He recognized and accepted no responsibility for what the 
students did outside of his own narrow subject. He simply ignored 


4 See Grizzell, E. D., “Evolution of Student Activities in the Secondary School,” 
Educational Outlook, November, 1926, pp. 19-31. In The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the High School in New En; Before 1865 (The Macmillan Com ny, 
1923), Dr. Grizzell describes student activities in these early American Sey 

ese discussions seem to be somewhat at variance with the findings of Galen 
Jones who, in his dissertation, Extra-Curricular Activities and the Curriculum 
(Teachers College Contributions to Education, No, 667, 1935) shows that in the 
269 schools these activities originated comparatively recat However, these dif- 
ferences are more apparent than real. Dr. Jones’ study considers the modem ex- 
Pression of activities. In their earlier forms most of them were to be found in the 
very old schools. 


A brief account of the highlights in the devel t of il 
will be found in the EANES EN on page Bs Bacio a 
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their social and physical interests. Because these were considered im- 
portant by the students it was but natural that they themselves 
should be quick to organize and promote activities that concerned 
them. As a result, the well-known “two colleges on every campus” 
idea became established in practice. And in many a school the 
student-conducted overshadowed the faculty-controlled institution.” 
The second period was that of opposition. In it the faculties be- 
wailed the place and importance given to these outside activities 
and the decreased reverence for good old-fashioned scholarship. 
Teachers and administrators began a vigorous campaign of opposition 
which met, and in some institutions is still meeting, with just as 
vigorous a campaign of opposition from the students and, particu- 
larly, from alumni. This is especially true of interscholastic athletics. 
In 1909, Franklin W. Johnson wrote: 


It is apparent that the high school has generally failed to recognize 
its responsibility in this direction. Athletic, literary, debating, musical, 
and art clubs, with the other forms of activity natural to this period, are 
seldom thought of by school authorities as means of securing an important 
educational end. . . . Little attention is paid to these features of school 
life except to repress or control their troublesome features. For proof of 
this one need only look through the proceedings of our educational 
societies and the periodicals of secondary education, where he will find 
numerous articles dealing with the pathological side of the situation. 


The third period began in about 1920, when the more enlightened 
faculty members, recognizing the “pull” of these activities and also 
their inherent possibilities for education, made the logical demand 
that they be capitalized rather than ignored or condemned. That this 
demand has been met is proved by a consideration of the books, maga- 
zines, articles, addresses, conferences, college courses, and even casual 
conversations that have been published, held, or given during the 
past two decades or so. 

This proof may readily be produced. For example, between 1925 
and 1940 about forty books were published in this field, and two 


2 For a good discussion of this subject see Johnson, Burges, “Campus against 


Classroom,” Harper's Magazine, July, 1933- 
eee F. W. “Social Organization of the High School” School Review 


a 
17:666-667, December, 1909. 
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magazines covering the general field made their appearance, School 
Activities in 1929 * and Student Life in 1934.5 The National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals sponsored and developed The 
National Honor Society, The National Junior Honor Society, and 
The National Association of Student Councils. It issues an annual 
Student Council Handbook and has published two bulletins (1946 
and 1950) entitled The Student Council in the Secondary School, 
as well as bulletins relating to assemblies, dramatics, and other 
activities. There are many additional national associations of groups 
interested in dramatics, debate, athletics, music, publications, etc., 
as well as numerous “supplementary” organizations which issue fre- 
quent publications and promote appropriate conventions and confer- 
ences. Practically all of these outside organizations are now incorpo- 
rated as important parts of the school program. 

These publications and meetings reflect practice, and not justifica- 
tion, of activities. A modern secondary-school educator would hardly 
waste his time in arguing about the values of these activities. No 
longer are they “fads and frills.” They have been accepted and have 
become a part of the school, and teachers and administrators are 
now discussing the actual problems of organizing, programing, 
financing, and evaluating which they entail. 

Definition. Three or four decades ago it was comparatively easy to 
define “extracurricular activities,” because nearly all of them were 
still being organized and promoted largely by the students them- 
selves, with relatively small assistance.from teachers and administra- 
tors. School time and equipment, if provided at all, were meager; 
little official recognition was given, and no credit was allowed for par- 
ticipation. These activities were, really, “extracurricular.” 

Today it is difficult to define extracurricular activities because nearly 
all teachers have some definite responsibility for their organization 
and promotion; many full-time professional directors of activities are 
employed; schoolrooms, time, equipment, and materials are pro- 
vided; their relationships with the regular curriculum are many and 


41515 Lane St., Topeka, Kansas. 


5 National Association of Secondary-School Principals i 
N.W. Wathen eo Ty- rincipals, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
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vital; credit for participation is allowed, and in some instances is 
required; and recognitions of all sorts are given. 

As a result of this important development such new designations 
as “semicurricular,” “cocurricular,” “<ntracurricular,” “extraclass,” € 
“collateral,” “integrating,” “socializing,” “curricularized activities,” 
“pericular,” “supercurricular,” “school activities,” “citizenship train- 
ing,” “all-campus,” “allied,” “excular” (a condensation of “extra- 
curricular”) and others have been suggested. One wag, apparently 
distressed by the extent to which the “extracurricular spirit is per- 
vading the curriculum” suggests that they be called “gnticurricular.” 
His designation may not be at all bad, although he probably did not 
think that far. “Antitoxin” suggests neutralizing the harmful effects 
of poison; perhaps “anticurricular” might be beneficial in suggesting 
the neutralizing of the harmful effects of a traditional, archaic, stilted, 
academic, artificial, bookish, and little-related-to-life curriculum. 

However inaccurate and undesirable it may be, the old designation 
of “extracurricular” still sticks, largely because no better term has 
been suggested, and also because the implied relationships are so 
well known. Our purpose here is not to get into a hairsplitting con- 
troversy over the relatively unimportant matter of a name. It is, 
rather, to indicate that increasingly these activities are becoming 
“curricularized’”—in some schools they have already become so to 
such an extent that the administrators boast that they “have no 
extracurricular activities”—and to suggest that the present designa- 
tion is neither accurate nor attractive. Hasten the day when a more 
desirable term is adopted. Incidentally, “extra-curriculum” as an 
adjective represents incorrect expression. We can speak correctly of 
the “extracurriculum” but not of “extracurriculum activities.” 


® At the University of Illinois in 1916 the author wrote his master’s thesis on 
“fixtra-Class Activities of Illinois Schools.” Then the expression “extracurricular” 
was hardly in existence. 

7 For a careful and able presentation of the trend towards curricularization of 
twenty-eight important extracurricular activities, see Jones, G., Extra-Curricular 
Activities in Relation to the Curriculum. Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
cation No. 667, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1 . 
eee readable summary of this study, together with its conclusions, will be ` 
found in Jones, G» “Curricular and Extra-curricular Trends,” School Executive 


56:91-93, November, 1936. 
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A CHANGING CONCEPTION OF EDUCATIONS 


All-roundness ys. the “stunts” of education. To a great many 
people education means a mysterious something represented by an 
array of marks, credits, certificates, diplomas, degrees, and other 
similar evidences that the student has completed the organized tasks 
set by the educational authorities. This group also believes that the 
more of these evidences the student possesses, the more “educated” 
he is. These “stunts” in turn reflect an organized system or institu- 
tion through which the student enters, progresses, and ultimately 
completes or “graduates from.” Hence, “education” becomes, to 
many individuals, synonymous with “graduation.” 

The basis on which these “stunts” are justified is given but little 
consideration by this average individual. He does not realize that 
most of these “stunts” are things the student will rarely or never 
engage in outside of the classroom or of similarly narrow and ar- 
tificial and away-from-life settings.? He does not know that these 
high-school “stunts” came from the college, which in an earlier day 
was the promulgator of “liberal arts,” and the “stunts,” being “cul- 
tural,” were not supposed to have practical value. Nor does he know 
that later these “stunts” were justified as being “disciplinary” when 
the “cultural” appeal failed to give them adequate support. He prob- 
ably does not know the vigor with which attempts to humanize 
courses and material have been opposed for fear that they would 
thus be “cheapened.” And he does not appreciate the fact that be- 


* A more detailed and complete discussion of this topic will be found in the 
author's Home Room Guidance, Rev. Ed., Chap I. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1946. 

° The quiz-kids-intormation-please type of radio program, which glorifies isolated, 
generally unimportant, and often worthless facts, is a good example of this “educa- 
tional stunts” idea. “Nothing in education is so astounding as the amount of 
ignorance it accumulates in the form of inert facts.”—Adams, Henry, The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams. The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1918, p- 379- De- 
spite some changes during the past thirty years, this statement is still pertinent. 
A not too complimentary picture of American education, together with recom- 
mendations for improvement, will be found in Benjamin Fine’s book, Our Chil- 
dren Are Cheated. Henry Holt and Company, Inc., New York, 1947. See also 
Waterhouse, F. A., Our Education Racket. Meador Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton, 1941. A more complimentary picture is presented by D. H. Russell in “What’s 
Right with Our Public Schools?” Journal of the National Education Association 
39:366-367, May, 1950. 
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cause of this opposition the very important area of guidance came 
tardily into education. 

This is a startling fact—the average high-school student will never 
graduate. Less than one half of the boys and girls who enter high 
school ever complete it, and only about one half of all the boys and 
girls of high-school age are in school. The usual very ready explana- 
tion for this tragic state of affairs is that these boys and girls have to 
go to work. This “reason” has been exploded many times, but it still 
persists. The real reason is that the school, with its formal and 
artificial regimen of discipline, does not appeal to these young people. 
So they drop out at the first opportunity. C. R. Allen, the Father of 
Vocational Education, says in this connection, “Nine-tenths of the 
trouble with the youngsters in the school is that they don’t see any 
sense in what we're trying to teach them... . The elementary 
schools are teaching the children to read, write, and figure, which 
everybody needs. Why not begin to teach the older students what 
they need?” 1° 

We are not contending that all of the curricular activities of the 
school can ever be thoroughly intriguing to all of the students. Nor 
are we unappreciative of the fact that some discipline—mental, 
physical, social, and spiritual—is both desirable and essential. We 
are maintaining that the school’s stubborn insistence upon “study” 
(instead of “learn”), “hard work” (instead of useful work), and 
“discipline” (for discipline’s sake), together with its asinine practice 
of punishing small and often unrelated infractions of its “rules” by 
assigning additional school “work”—problems, compositions, read- 
ings, and recess-time and after-school obligations—have combined to 
make “education” unappealing to the average student. And surely we 
cannot blame him. 

The older theory of education, still well-entrenched in many 
present-day schools, was largely mental in nature and concern. The 
mind was supposed to grow through exercise and consequently the 
theory of mental discipline, with its emphasis upon mental wrestling, 


10 “Father Pays the Bill,” American Magazine, March, 1933, pp. 30ff. 

11 The old Roman symbol for a school was the picture of a child being beaten. 
Illustrations of our own Colonial schoolroom almost always show a bundle of 
switches in the comer and a dunce-capped pupil seated on a high stool. 
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developed and found a great and ready following, which it still has 
despite the fact that modern psychology does not accept it. This 
mental education consisted largely of memorizations, although, of 
course, any teacher would have been quick to emphasize that he was 
also teaching constructive thinking through it—something which he 
probably sincerely believed but something which he made few 
serious attempts to prove. And he probably would have been quite 
unsuccessful had he tried." 

The theme of the new education is all-toundness. It recognizes 
that when the child walks into the school all of him comes in—his 
brain does not walk in on a pair of wooden stilts, He comes in men- 
tally, physically, socially, spiritually, and vocationally. This newer 
education recognizes that in all of these phases the child is educable, 
and further, that he must be educated in all of them if he is to be a 
complete, well-rounded individual. 

In the mental phase the new school still stresses the importance of 
facts, knowledges, and informations, but it is increasingly emphasiz- 
ing that these are of no value in themselves—that they are of value 
only if, by, and through them, the student learns to think, apply, 
and generalize, and so enrich his own life. Otherwise they represent 
merely clutterings-up of the mind with useless ornamentation. This 
newer education stresses the fact that the student, mentally, phys- 
ically, socially, spiritually, and vocationally, is far more important 
than any or all of the subjects in the curriculum. So “passing on the 
noble heritage” as the main end of education gives way to “developing 
a noble individual.” 


The physical life of the child is receiving much more intelligent 


** In 1944 Frank S. Endicott, director of placement at Northwestem University, 
consulted with representatives of some of the nation’s largest corporations in order 
to prepare a survey of industrial standards in the employment of college graduates. 
As a result, the department heads and personnel officers of more than seventy 
major companies agreed that the most important qualifications are, in this order, 
(3) ) “eat personality, (2) participation in campus activities, and (3) high 

rks, 

One conclusion was that “students with extracurricular experience become 
leaders and junior executives in industry.” Only one fifth of the corporations 
ne sa iis marks gs oar ae these were largely in technical and 

i rsuits, One man , “Frankly, we are ‘scared’ of 
has sothing t offer but marks,” x cco 
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attention through courses of health, hygiene, sanitation, and safety 
than it ever did through the useless and senseless memorizing of 
items of anatomy, which was required in the old-time physiology 
courses, In addition, recreational games and activities are being in- 
creasingly intelligently designed and promoted for the purpose of 
wholesome physical development and continuing maintenance, 

The great present emphasis upon successful and healthy social 
living is ample proof of the interest in this phase of education, Good 
citizenship, character education, manners and courtesy, in the broad 
(as well as in the narrow), or call it what you will, are all provided for 
in the school of the new day. 

The fourth member of this family of “all-roundness” is the spiritual 
phase—not the religious, which is only a small section of the spiritual, 
but spiritual in the broad sense. The development of worthy emo- 
tions and feelings, heightened inspirations and wholesome aspirations 
—these are the objectives of this area of education."* 

Occupational competency is the fifth goal toward which the school 
must aspire. Although, with the exception of the simpler vocations, 
that is not the responsibility of the high school, yet it is the respon- 
sibility of the high school (1) to acquaint the student with the numer- 
ous and varied possibilities, (2) to help him toward the discovery, 
evaluation, and capitalization of his talents, and (3) to develop the 
necessary attitudes and ambitions, and so head him definitely in the 
direction of successful occupational living. 

In a sentence, a modern high school is an educational setting in 
which boys and girls live, really live.” 


18 Three good and recent articles on the general topic of “religion in the school” 
are; Wilson, J. W., “What Spiritual Values Should Be Included in the Secondary- 
School Program?” and Allison, C. W. (same title), Education for Tomorrow's 
Youth, Part II, Bulletin 33: 1-88, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, May, 19495 and Wetzel, W. A., “Religious Education—A Layman’s 
Analysis,” Bulletin 33:66-74, October, 1949. The first two articles include exten- 
sive lists of references. 

14 Planning for American Youth (pamphlet, 1944) and Education for Tomor- 
row’s Youth, Bulletins No. 64, May, 1944, and 162, 163, April, May, 1949, 
National Association of Secondary-Schoo rincipals, can be read with profit by 
every secondary-school teacher and administrator. “How Well Does Your School 
Rate on the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth?” by W. L. Ransom, Bulletin 33:8- 
46, October, 1949, of this association represents an improved checklist by means 
of which a school can locate its strong and its weak points, 
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The place of the teacher. The importance of the teacher in this 
newer education cannot be overemphasized. The school of the older 
day was built around the teacher and the textbook. The school of the 
new is built around the contact of the teacher with his pupil. Some- 
one wisely said, “Much of the material of the average high-school or 
college course can be learned by the student about as effectively with 
the help of a good reference librarian as it can with the instructor.” 
This is surely true. What is certainly not true is that the student can 
develop ambitions, inspirations, aspirations, enthusiasms, insights, 
and sympathies, in such a manner. For the proper development and 
capitalization of these, a close personal contact with an interested, 
sympathetic, wholesome, and competent individual is necessary; they 
cannot be gained from a textbook. And many a teacher has recog- 
nized that she has been more able to help students in her personal 
and informal contacts with them outside of the classroom than she 
has in the formal and limited contacts with them inside it. 


THREE ESSENTIALS OF 
EFFECTIVE EDUCATION 


‘There are three elements absolutely essential to the development of 
all-roundness: knowledge, ideals, and habits. A word about each of 
these will help to set the stage for a consideration of extracurricular 
activities themselves. 

Knowledge. Knowledge is basic to all learning and to all living. 
In fact, it has long been considered as synonymous with education, 
and even now many individuals cannot see the distinctions between 
these two. To these persons, the individual with the greatest accumu- 
lation of knowledge is the one most educated. 

If we try to relate knowledge alone to the business of living, we 
have to stop short and cudgel our brains for the real and vital connec- 
tions. An individual may have an immense stock of facts and informa- 
tion and still be a perfect fool. All the facts in the world never made 
a chair, built a house, composed a symphony, painted a picture, wrote 
a poem, or raised a garden. Knowledge is useless unless it is capital- 
ized. Similarly, all the knowledge in the world as to how the good 
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citizen acts and behaves does not mean necessarily that the individual 
possessing such information will act in any predetermined manner. 
Knowledge of law is no guarantee of its observance. It is only the 
basis upon which intelligent observance may and must be built. 
Dewey says in this connection, “There is nothing in the nature of 
the ideas about morality, of information about honesty or purity or 
kindness which automatically transmits such ideas into good char- 
acter or good conduct.” *° 

Ideals. The second essential element in developing good citizen- 
ship—or anything else—is a set of appropriate ideals. These not only 
supply the motivation; they also determine the standards of achieve- 
ment. However, we usually talk very loosely concerning them. It is 
probably just as easy (apparently, often easier) for the individual to 
learn to play the piano inaccurately, drive a cat ineptly, read a news- 
paper unintelligently, or vote blindly, as it is to learn to do the 
opposite. In citizenship, it is probably just about as easy for the 
individual to learn to be a successful crook as it is for him to learn 
to be a respected citizen. When we speak of character we usually 
mention such elements as courage, originality, initiative, energy, 
alertness, and efficiency, without recognizing that each one of these 
elements is just as essential to ill-doing as it is to well-doing. There 
is probably little difference between Public Enemy Number One 
and Public Benefactor Number One except in direction. Surely about 
the same general personal qualifications for success are necessary in 
each case. As Bolton says, “Criminals are foolish, but not fools.” Thus 
ideals of the proper type, that is, ideals that can be justified on the 
basis of social expediency and usefulness—“the greatest good to the 
greatest number’—must be set, recognized, and accepted. 

Habits. What the individual does is certainly as important as 
what he knows. He must learn to act habitually in certain desirable 
ways if he is ever going to be a swimmer, golfer, painter, singer, 
flower-raiser, or automobile driver. And each of these processes, in 
turn, is composed of a large number of highly specialized lesser 
habits, properly integrated and coordinated. To establish habits the 


15 Dewey, J., Moral Principles in Education, p. 1- Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1909. 
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individual must practice over and over and over again, with im- 
mediate satisfaction in the light of his ideals, these lesser actions 
which go to compose them. 

All three essential. It will be seen from this brief discussion that 
all three of these elements are absolutely essential to the development 
of a good reader, swimmer, kite flier, or doer of anything else. Not 
one can be omitted. If the individual has the knowledge and the 
ideals but not the habits that make these function, he is as incom- 
plete as an automobile without an engine. If he has the knowledge 
and the habits but not the ideals he is an automaton, always acting 
in a predetermined manner and incapable of choosing a course 
intelligently or of adapting himself to new situations, He cannot be 
said to be moral even, because morality implies, on the part of the 
individual, a choice between the right and the wrong or between the 
good and the bad. If the individual is merely a machine he acts 
without exercising choice. 

Being versus doing. The emphasis in the earlier days of formal 
education was upon knowledge and ideals, with little attention be- 
ing given to the establishment of those habits that actually made 
these function, The illustrations of “being good,” say, were set and 
the pupil was urged to imitate them. He was urged to be good, as if 
there were some general quality of goodness, This attitude is still 
reflected today by those who urge the student to “be a good citizen.” 

The school of the new day stresses doing. It holds that there is no 
being apart from doing; that it is impossible to be good except by 
performing the acts which represent goodness; that it is impossible to 


product of the doing. 

Hence, this school is interested first in what the good citizen does. 
It tries to analyze his habits, to establish the relationships of these to 
the various elements of his knowledge and ideals, and then deliber- 
ately attempts to reproduce these items and relationships in the 
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knowledges, the establishment of desirable ideals, and the actual 
practice of functional habits. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF 
EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


There are a number of logical objectives of extracurricular activities, 
some of which are more applicable to certain types of activities than 
to others. These will be discussed in detail at appropriate places later. 
The main purposes of this program may be briefly stated as 
follows: 

To capitalize, for educational profit, important fundamental drives. 
The child is a bundle of innate and early-learned urges, or drives. It 
is natural for him to want to “run away,” to be with others, to be 
curious, to show off, to master, to be loyal, to imitate, and to be 
sympathetic, and the real educator recognizes that these urges are 
“bad” only because the child is not led to a proper and beneficial 
capitalization of them, Consequently, he will construct settings and 
plan activities through which these will be used towards the accom- 
plishment of worthy educational ends. Extracurricular activities offer 
myriads of valuable opportunities in which these drives may be 
capitalized for educational benefit. 

To prepare the student for active life in a democracy. If he is to 
live in a democracy, it is but reasonable that the individual should be 
intelligently prepared for it, not only by learning about democracy 
but also by having actual contact with and participation in it. And 
this education must be natural and gradual.’ 

The early life of the child is not democratic; of necessity it is 
largely autocratic. He is restricted in many ways by his parents and 
teachers because he is not born an adequate social being. He must be 
trained in habits, too, because he has not arrived at the point where 
he can reason about worthy ideals and practice the worthy habits 
appropriate to them, Consequently he must be made to do certain 
things in certain ways. 

16 See Storm, G. E., “Recent Trends in the Teaching of Citizenship,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal 44:327-336, February, 1944. 
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Now, as he nears the time when he is to take his place as a citizen 
he must be taught the obligations and responsibilities of his coming 
membership in a democratic state. If he is not taught to recognize and 
assume these duties gradually and thoroughly, he will not be able 
to perform them successfully when he suddenly is forced to assume 
them. Training in a democracy is the best preparation for living in 
one. Two short quotations from Dewey and one from Kilpatrick are 
pertinent; “Except so far as the school is an embryonic typical com- 
munity life moral training must be partly pathological and partly 
formal. The child ought to have the same motives for right doing 
and to be judged by the same standards in the school, as the adult 
in the wider social life to which he belongs.” 1" And again, “The 
school must itself be a community in all which that implies.” 18 Kil- 
patrick says, “The effective school in a democracy must give its pupils 
an intelligent understanding of the issues of democracy, make them 
well-disposed toward democracy as a way of life, and make them skill- 
ful in the cooperative activities through which democracy must 
function.” 1° If the school is so organized and administered that the 
student has opportunities and responsibilities somewhat similar in a 
small way to those he will have later on as a grown-up citizen, he will 
be the better able to meet and discharge these responsibilities as they 
occur. The settings for developing these carry-over values must be 
definitely provided. The school must be a workshop in democracy. 

To make him increasingly self-directive. This principle is closely 
related to the above. The child must be brought gradually from the 
point where he is unable to control himself socially to the point 
where he is master. Individual self-direction, like group democracy, 
cannot be thrown on like a coat; it must be grown into. And this is 
always a slow process. 

Here again, this is a matter of a few basic knowledges and ideals 
and much practice. It is interesting to note that many boys and girls 
who fail in conduct during their first year at college or away from 
home are those whose parents watched them most anxiously, and 


*7 Dewey, John, op. cit., pp. 14 and 17. 

a oar John, Democracy and Education, p. 416. Houghton Miffin Com- 
pany, 1916. 

1 From notes taken by the author in one of Dr. Kilpatrick's classes. 
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“over-mothered” them, at home. There they had little or no practice 
in controlling themselves and in directing their own affairs, and con- 
sequently they had not developed the ability to do these things, As a 
result, when they were placed in settings that demanded self-direc- 
tion they were lost, and the things they did were often not the wisest. 
Extracurricular activities provide numerous situations in which the 
student may gradually and naturally assume increasing responsibility 
for his own direction. 

To teach social cooperation. Social cooperation for common pur- 
poses is recognized as one of the most important demands of citizen- 
ship, yet little of the work done in the traditional school teaches it. 
It is not taught in the usual subjects of algebra, history, or languages; 
the acquiring of these subjects represents individual activities and 
projects. True, it is talked about, but this is not sufficient, There must 
be actual practice in it. Membership in a student council, club, 
dramatic cast, or on an athletic team requires cooperation, because the 
student must exercise it in order to retain his position and standing, 
Such cooperation does not limit the student detrimentally; rather, it 
limits him beneficially. It encourages worthier self-expression by at- 
taching it to less selfish ends. 

To increase the interest of the student in the school. While mo. 
tivating schoolwork through the medium of extracurricular activities 
is not entirely logical, it is nevertheless effective. Eligibility require- 
ments are sound, at least administratively. Further, the student who 
gives of his time and effort to his school is therefore the more inter- 
ested in it because of his contributions. The athlete, for instance, 
usually talks louder about “school spirit” than any other student in 
the school, and the reason is clear—he usually gives more to his 
school, at least to his own way of thinking. He who said “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive” was psychologically correct. Increasing 
the number of opportunities for giving means increasing the number 
of benefitted students. 

To develop school morale. A school without ‘extracurricular 
activities, one in which the students and teachers bustled around to 
their particular obligations, with little or no interest or pride in the 
institution as a whole, would be an uncoordinated institution with 
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no group spirit2? Assemblies, games, competitions, programs, pub- 
lications, exhibits, and other common causes bring the school to- 
gether, unify it, solidify its spirit, develop the “we feeling,” and help 
to make the individual prouder not only of the school and its 
records, but also of his own connection with it. The development of 
this unified intelligent public opinion has educative values for the 
student. 

To foster sentiments of law and order. The most unintelligent 
and the poorest discipline in the world is that which is effected 
through fear. This is “discip’line.” Further, externally and arbitrarily 
set rules are always a challenge; we all are gamblers, we like to take 
chances. Many a principal has found to his grief that making threats, 
especially publicly from the assembly stage, has only increased his 
trouble. The best discipline is that which comes from within and 
which finds expression because the members of the group take per- 
sonal pride in developing and holding up their own set of standards. 
This does not mean, of course, that school authorities shall sur- 
render their legal and moral obligations for effective discipline. It 
does mean that, wherever expedient, the students should be guided 
towards a goal of efficient and wholesome self-discipline. And extra- 
curricular activities offer many opportunities for the development of 
this highly important social pressure. 

To discover and develop special qualities and abilities. Such 
qualities as initiative and leadership are but little developed in 
classes in Latin or English or chemistry. With the changing emphasis 
from subject to student, it is but natural that we should look for 
ways of discovering and developing desirable personal interests and 
characteristics, mental, physical, social, spiritual, vocational, and avo- 
cational, which are, after all, the most important assets of the school 
and its community. The opportunities for such discovery and devel- 
opment are, of course, not limited to extracurricular activities, but in 
this field they are not only numerous but also very appropriate be- 

20 Recently the author visited seventy-five public secondary schools in a certain 
European country. In these schools extracurricular activities are practically non- 
existent, and so is school spirit. The students have no institutional interest what- 


ever in their school. To them it is a place for classroom work only, a sort of im- 
personalized scholarship factory. ; 
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cause the student is working congenially with others of his own age, 
ideals, and understanding on things which he himself selects because 
they have a personal appeal to him. Naturally, assuming and faith- 
fully discharging responsibility develops character or good citizenship 
—the main objective of education. 

Two evaluations. In addressing the Twelfth National Conference 
of Student Councils at Washington, D. C., on June 25, 1948, Honor- 
able Tom C. Clark, Attorney General of the United States, said: 

These various activities give splendid opportunties to learn vital lessons 
in citizenship, to grow in mutual respect and understanding, and to erase 
artificial barriers that often separate adults. Through them, you acquire 
self control; develop cooperative attitudes; and learn the principles of 
honesty, fair play, and good sportsmanship. 

These are also requirements for true United States citizenship—the 
most precious possession in the world today. . . . The world today could 
well use the kind of integrity, tolerance, good sportsmanship, and team- 
work that mark your activities. We could then look forward with assur- 


ance to a happier mankind everywhere. 

During his visit to the United States following the end of World 
War I, a former high-ranking German naval officer said to a group of 
American educators: “Perhaps there are some things in European 
education that are superior to those you have in the United States, 
but if we had the activities in those European schools that you have 
here I do not believe that dictators could arise or wars start.” 


BASIC PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING 
EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


There are certain fundamental principles underlying extracurricular 
activities that must be given careful consideration and provided for if 
this program is to function at its best. The most important of these, 
several of which will be discussed more fully later, appear to be the 
following: 

The student is a citizen of the school. The student is not a subject 
ora slave, but a citizen with rights and privileges as well as duties and 
obligations. If this point is not admitted, all the framework of our 
school system must topple, for if the school does not prepare the 
child for efficient citizenship in the community which supports it, it 
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cannot be justified. Attempting to prepare the student for member- 
ship in a democracy by training him in an autocracy or an oligarchy 
is incongruous and will be unsuccessful. 

The school must have a constructive program. Mere prohibition 
without a constructive alternative will always be futile. More than a 
score of states in America have legislated against high-school 
fraternities, but they still exist in these states. Outlawing them will 
not abolish them. Something must be developed to take their place, 
something that will capitalize the strong urges in young people that 
are responsible for the existence of these organizations. “Well, then, 
what can we do?”—a demand usually expressed by children when 
ordered to cease particular types of play—is both pertinent and 
logical, and it must be answered constructively and satisfactorily. 
Wise leadership answers this demand before it is even voiced by so 
setting the stage that there is no need for its being made. 

These activities should be scheduled in school time. Many schools, 
and the number is increasing, are scheduling these activities in 
regular school periods. The good old days when the Literary Society 
met after school and the Dramatic Club met at night are fast passing, 
as they should, if these activities are educationally profitable. Schedul- 
ing them in regular periods not only offers all students an opportunity 
for participating in them, but also gives the program dignity and 
official sanction and brings a correlative demand that this time be 
profitably spent. ‘There is, of course, the danger that such scheduling 
will cause the activities program to become hopelessly formalized. 
However, this possibility of danger is not insurmountable.** 


21 Four articles describing scheduling procedures are: Dixon, F. B., “The Activ- 
ity Period in the Daily Schedule,” American School Board Journal 98:28, 100, 
February, 1939; Lynch, J. M., Jr., “Commuters Don’t Miss a Thing,” School 
Activities 20:223, 239-240, March, 1949; Mossman, H. F., “A Daily Activity 
Period,” School Activities 15:147-150, January, 1944; and Starr, G. G., “A 
Scheduled Extra-Curricular Period,” School Activities 12:226-228, February, 1941. 
In “A ‘Float’ Activity Schedule—an Experiment,” School Activities 19:45-46, 
October, 1947, K. E. Anderson describes a variable-period plan. 

In his article, “Saturday Extracurricular School,” Clearing House 22:294-295, 
January, 1948, W. G. Meyer advocates scheduling activities on Saturday moming 
and providing extra pay for their sponsors. R. V. Cogger opposes this idea in 

Basement Angels: Saturday Activity Plan Won't Help,” Clearing House 23:42- 
43, September, 1948. 
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All students should participate. If these activities are good for 
one student, they are probably good for all students. This is theo- 
retically true, but may not always be administratively expedient. If 
we required participation we would immediately destroy some of the 
attractiveness of the program. And if, for instance, the principal 
forced a student to participate who wanted that period for study, he 
would be immediately “played up” around town as a man who 
“wouldn't let the students study when they wanted to.” Not all of the 
students will succeed in their curricular work; not all of them will 
graduate; and in like manner not all of them will be interested enough 
to participate in this program. Perhaps, even, at one time or another 
some of them should not. However, the ideal is to interest as many 
as possible.?? 

On the other hand there may be some instances in which a few 
students overparticipate, to their own detriment. If a student’s 
“regular job”—his curricular responsibilities—suffers too much, or if 
he spreads himself out so thin that he does his extracurricular 
activities in only a fair fashion when he should do them much bet- 
ter, then his participation should be limited. Such restriction will 
not only benefit him but will also provide additional opportunities 
for the other students. i 

All admission and participation requirements should be democratic. 
Briggs says, in this connection, “Whether a pupil is notably dull, 
studious, clever, rich, poor, handsome, or ugly, he should have an 
equal opportunity to be a member of a school organization. . . . 
Pupils should not be admitted or barred from any organization by 
election or rejection by a system of balloting, especially one that 
permits blackballing.” ** This is a sound position. Really the only 
requirement for admission should be an interest in the activity; the 
student need not have demonstrated ability, if the organization ot 
activity is recognized as an opportunity in which he may discover and 
develop ability. 

22 A pertinent reference is Tompkins, E., and Miller, P. R., “How Can We 
Administer an Activities Program for All Pupils?” Bulletin 34:17-27, National 
‘Association of Secondary-School Principals, April, 1950. 


23 Briggs, T. H., “Fxtra-Curricular Activities in Junior High Schools,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision 8:4. January, 1922. 
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Students severing connection with the school should cease to par- 
ticipate in its activities. Membership in school organizations often 
helps to keep students in school, and this value would be lost if they 
were allowed to participate after leaving school. Furthermore, the 
organizations and activities are designed for students within the 
school and, consequently, all positions should be available to them 
and not to outsiders, whose participation would undoubtedly rob 
regular students of these opportunities. And too, prohibiting outside 
membership will insure that the school maintains complete 
supervision of the program. This principle concerns, of course, indi- 
vidual memberships. It does not refer to an alumni association, which, 
wisely directed, represents a worthwhile organization. 

Students should not be excused from class to participate in extra- 
curricular activities. This policy should be followed except (1) un- 
der the most unusual circumstances—and these should be rare, and 
(2) where the activity really makes a direct contribution to the work 
of the class, The teacher has a perfect right to expect that the stu- 
dents will be in her class for the full time scheduled. Taking them 
out will handicap her in the work for which she is legally and morally 
responsible, cause justifiable resentment, and place an extra burden 
on the students concerned. A similarly definite and inviolable activity 
period will help to solve this problem and also develop and maintain 
a wholesome school and community attitude toward both programs. 

Student leadership should be carefully promoted and developed. 
While it is not the prerogative of the faculty to select student 
leaders, yet it is its responsibility to teach discrimination in their 
selection and to provide the necessary training for these leaders. 
Teaching discrimination necessitates an appropriate program of educa- 
tion of the entire school on the place, importance, and requisites of 
good leadership, and also on the responsibility of the average student 
for this selection. Once selected, these leaders should be properly 
instructed. Some schools refuse to certificate an officer or chairman— 
that is, allow him to take over his position—until he has completed a 
suitable course covering the duties and responsibilities of his office. 
This is a good policy. Capitalizing on the experience of the retiring 
officers by having them acquaint their successors with details, pro- 
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cedures, problems, records, etc., is also valuable. These devices help 
to guarantee more intelligent and efficient leadership and, conse- 
quently, better organizations and activities.”* 

Adequate provision for administering and supervising these ac- 
tivities should be made. Because the administrative head is respon- 
sible for everything that goes on in the school, it is only fair that he 
should have complete control of everything in it. In a small school 
the principal himself may administer and supervise this program. 
However, in a large school a properly delegated and charged faculty 
member may assume responsibility for the development, coordination, 
and administration of it. 

These activities should be considered a part of the regular program 
of the teachers. Evidence that leaders in extracurricular activities 
are being increasingly provided is to be found in the fact that of all 
the questions asked about applicants the one which is raised as fre- 
quently as any other is, “What can she do outside of the classroom?” 
At the same time, it is logical to recall that one of the main reasons 
for the slow development of some of the phases of this program, 
notably the home room, is that this responsibility was added to 
the teacher's already full schedule, without additional recognition of 
any sort. It is only fair to the teachers that any extra load be recog- 
nized in some definite way. The day when the teachers had to remain 
after school or give of their time in the evening to assist with these 
activities is past. They are, legitimately, a part of the regular daytime 
load of teachers. 

The teacher-sponsor should be an adviser and not a dominator. 
It is extremely difficult for a teacher to be anything but a domi- 
nator, because all of her training has been in preparation for, and 
practice in, the superior part of a superiorinferior relationship. 
Exercising this attitude of superiority in her classes, she naturally 
tends to carry it over to all other settings in which she is associated 
with young people. It is trite to remark that if she dominates an 

24 The best and most practical presentation of this topic that the author has 
seen is “Developing Student Leadership,” Chap. XX of The Student Council ij 
the Secondary School. National Association of Secondary-School Principals; 199. = 


This chapter includes detailed descriptions of the plans now actually being ua 
in nine high schools. See also pp. 67, 652-653. 
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organization she has marked it for early disintegration, not only after 
she severs her connection with it but also often while she is still 
associated with it. Humans like some, but not too much, domination, 
especially in elected activities; and students are no exception. The 
sponsor is older than the students, has had more experience, has more 
maturity and better judgment, and she should use these for the good 
of the activity through a friendly and helpful, not a dominating, asso- 
ciation. To emphasize, stressing controls and safeguards instead of 
showing faith in the understanding, ability, and responsibility of a 
group is carmarking it for failure. 

Activities should be started in a small way and developed gradually 
and naturally. Starting small and growing big is far more reasonable 
and safe than starting big—and often growing small. Because in 
nearly all schools these activities are already well established, this 
principle applies largely to new schools and to new activities. The 
easiest way to get a program of activities is to copy it. Slavish and 
wholesale copying has been the practice in both the curricular and 
extracurricular activities in American schools. Wise imitation is both 
desirable and beneficial; the opposite is undesirable and harmful. 
The program of one school will not necessarily fit another school. 
Local conditions, traditions, settings, and personnel must determine 
final local adaptations. “The extracurricular program should grow out 
of the life of the school” is a favorite expression of Dr. Fretwell, and 
it is certainly sound, The program must be flexible.?5 

No activity should be organized without very careful consideration, 
nor allowed to die without protest. Often organizations are “got up” 
on the spur of the moment without a proper consideration of the 
many details of purposes, organization, administration, sponsorship, 


A" From an investigation of the opinions of approximately 4000 graduate stu- 
dents over a sixteen-year period, W. W. Patty lists the nine following reasons for 
initiating or continuing activities; tradition, imitation, competition, teacher's 
hobby, pupil’s hobby, money raising, advertising school or community, popular- 
izing school, and educational needs of pupils. He concludes, “Of the nine reasons 
or bases for the activities now in our extracurricular programs it would seem that 
the ninth is the only one that is defensible.” Dr. Patty's article, “What Bases for 
School Activities?” will be found in School Activities 16:163-166, 174, Jan., 1945. 
His “What Tenure for Activities?” School Activities 16:283-286, April, 1945, is 
also pertinent to this and the following principle. j 
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membership, programming, etc., and consequently soon “peter out” 
and disappear.2® Needless to say, this should be avoided; and what is 
more, any such debacle in school activities should be considered just 
what it is—a failure on the part of the school, its administrators, 
teachers, or students, or all three. Logically, what has worked, or is 
now working, in a hundred or a thousand other schools can hardly be 
properly dismissed with a “we-tried-it-and-know-it-won't-work” atti- 
tude. Normally, when once organized and scheduled no activity 
should be allowed completely to disintegrate without a very serious 
and intelligent attempt being made to rehabilitate it. Of course, if it 
has served its purpose and is no longer necessary, or if some other 
activity is designed to replace it, this principle does not hold. 

The necessary facilities and equipment should be provided. The 
policy of assigning a student council, newspaper staff, committee, 
class officers, or other group to any old room that for the period 
happens to be vacant is thoroughly unbusinesslike, and is a certain 
handicap to that activity. It detracts from dignity and importance, 
dissipates energy, and promotes correlative careless and _slipshod 
procedures, Increasingly, the more enlightened schools are providing 
a room, or rooms, in which these groups can meet undisturbed and 
in an atmosphere conducive to businesslike transactions, Private files 
for records, papers, communications, forms and reports, shelf space 
for pertinent books, magazines, and newspapers, desks and tables, 
typewriters, etc., also help to make for efficient administration, Need- 
Jess to state, all these materials and equipment should be provided by 
the school, not by the teachers and students”? 

Every organization should keep a permanent record of its activities. 
This docs not mean unintelligible scratches on scraps of paper, but 


26 More than one school has attempted to build a club or other activity around 
hastily bought war surplus equipment or material given it by community friends. 
This is beginning at the wrong end. It means forcing, instead of discovering, in- 
terests. 

27 In his aticle, “Housing the Student Participation Program,” School Activities 
17:85-86, Nov., 1945, A. E. Konold describes the findings of a survey of thirty 
high schools in Southern California, He concludes that although 100 per cent of 
the administrators made provision for the activity program, “the degree to which 
this program is supported by providing adequate housing facilities left much to be 


desired.” 
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neatly typed and ultimately bound permanent records to be kept in 
the office of the activity director or principal, library, or other suitable 
place where they can be properly utilized. This written history of 
achievements, programs, projects, activities, discussions, actions, 
minutes, etc., will be helpful to present and future officers and 
organizations, not only in determining interests and activities, but 
also in evaluative and improvement procedures. The council, director, 
or principal should require that these records be properly prepared 
and turned in.?8 

Extracurricular financing should be adequate, fair, and safe. ‘These 
activities entail expense, some not a great deal and others a very con- 
siderable amount; and properly raising, caring for, and disbursing 
funds is not only an essential part of any extracurricular program, 
but is also an effective device which may be used in developing it in 
the proper direction. Then, too, the various responsibilities in connec- 
tion with finances offer many educational opportunities for the stu- 
dents who participate. At best, extracurricular finances are dynamite, 
and they should be most carefully administered and supervised. 

The school and community should be kept well informed about the 
activity program. Obviously, every student in the school should be 
familiar with the general area and spirit of the entire program, and 
with the details—main interests, ideals, values, activities, policies, 
procedures, meetings, requirements, etc.—of those organizations to 
which he is eligible. No guidance program worth the name can be 
organized without such knowledge. Similarly, in the interest of proper 
understanding, appreciation, and support, a firsthand and accurate 
picture of this activity program should be provided for the com- 
munity. Recognition through programs, installations, awards, news- 
paper accounts and other means, always represents good publicity. 

Extracurricular activities not all-important. It might appear to the 
careless reader, from the enthusiastic presentation of this phase of 
education in this and the following chapters, that the author believes 
that extracurricular activities represent a complete and adequate pro- 
gram of educational opportunities. Nothing could be farther from the 


28 See Keene, T. B., “Activity Reports,” School Activities 21:6-8, September, 
1949. 
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truth. What he has been trying to emphasize is that these activities 
do offer excellent supplementary educational settings which may be, 
and should be, effectively capitalized. A school with only extra- 
curricular activities would be as absurd as a school without them,?° 
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YYW CHAPTER II 


The Student 


HREE ELEMENTS are essential to the successful development 

or construction of anything: (1) a projected picture of the com- 
pleted item, (2) appropriate raw materials, and (3) suitable tech- 
niques and processes for capitalizing the raw materials towards the 
achievement of the projected end. And these three factors are 
similarly essential in the education of the child. The preceding chap- 
ter presented a general picture of the specifications of the article 
which we are trying to develop. The present chapter will consider the 
raw material—the student himself. 

The student as the basis of education. Ralph Waldo Emerson once 
said, “The secret of education lies in respecting the pupil.” This is 
another way of saying that we must build upon what the student is 
or has; and it is the business of education to discover these char- 
acteristics and capitalize them for profit. This implies a process of 
investing our time and efforts in the discovery and cultivation of those 
qualities which promise the most in good citizenship. Just what are 
the component parts of the child? What are his interests, tendencies, 
drives, urges, abilities, traits, and characteristics? Are these, in and of 
themselves, good or bad? Should they be ignored, suppressed, or 
capitalized? How? If normal and useful development depends upon 
“proper functioning,” what is this “proper functioning’? In this 
chapter we shall discuss briefly a few of the more important of these 
traits, in order to show just how the program of extracurricular 
activities can help to develop the student by capitalizing the better 
forces of his personality. 

The high-school student is an adolescent, an individual who is 
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“growing up.” He is neither a child nor an adult. Although the change 
from childhood to adulthood is neither so abrupt nor the duration of 
transition so short as formerly believed, yet growth and development 
are accelerated during this period. As a result, when the child arrives 
at adolescence he enters a world that is new in many respects. He 
meets situations not met before. Naturally, because of his many new 
internal experiences—feelings, reactions, and interpretations—he is 
lost; he has difficulty in understanding and appreciating “what it is all 
about.” 

Not only are great and disconcerting changes taking place in- 
side the adolescent, but also equally new and confusing changes are 
taking place in his external setting. He goes to a new school—a high 
school—in which the arrangements, settings, and situations are quite 
different from those of the elementary school from which he just 
came, He must go across the town, or even to another town, to 
school, where before he went, at most, only a few blocks; at high 
school he has several teachers instead of one; he attends classes in a 
number of different rooms located in different parts of the building, 
instead of one only; he is the smallest, youngest, least known, and 
often the least respected, individual of the school instead of being the 
largest, oldest, best known, and most highly respected; he is in the 
lowest grade instead of the highest; he has freedom of choice in 
courses and activities where formerly he had little or none; and he 
must exercise more self-direction than ever before. Consequently, it 
is easy to see that he must be considered and treated most sympatheti- 
cally if he is to find himself readily and with as little difficulty and 
embarrassment as possible. 

Proof that many students do not discover themselves in this setting 
is to be found in the fact that the greatest proportion of dropouts in 
education occurs immediately following the ninth grade, the end of 
the student's first year in the high school and also the time at which 
he can legally leave school. These startling and discouraging statistics 
are not complimentary to the school; they represent its dismal failure 
properly to assimilate the new students, 

The usual popular description of the adolescent is more or less un- 
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complimentary; at least it seems to include little mention of his better 
qualities, of which surely he has some. It would be interesting to know 
how the average parent or teacher would answer this question— 
“What are the chief desires of the American adolescent?” Probably 
his answer would not be too favorable. Following her study of a thou- 
sand young people, Jane Worter answers the question in this way: 
“Adolescents are aware of certain important personality needs and ad- 
justment problems. . . . They are concerned mainly for self-improve- 
ment. They wish to become happier, finer persons than they now 
are.” 1 Which is another way of saying that we should not criticize 
adolescents too readily or too harshly. 

Basic physical and emotional changes. Many of the most out- 
standing characteristics of the adolescent boy can be credited. to his 
physical changes or are closely bound up with them, He grows rapidly 
in height and weight. His arms dangle out of his sleeves and his 
trousers always seem far too short. His voice changes and frequently 
“gives way,” much to the amusement of his friends and to his own 
embarrassment. He is awkward, clumsy, and unlovable, and the worst 
thing about it is that he knows it. He is terribly self-conscious, He is 
restless and does not know why. He needs settings in which he can 
stretch, exercise, tear around, and in other ways practice controlling 
and coordinating his physical elements. And games, athletics, dancing, 
dramatics, and similar activities offer excellent opportunities for the 
development of this control and coordination. 

Although the girl reaches physical, emotional, and mental maturity 
sooner than the boy, yet she, too, passes through about the same gen- 
eral period of awkwardness and instability. Often she appears to have 
difficulty in controlling and coordinating the elements of her emo- 
tional nature; frequently she seems to be subject to a dozen moods in 
almost as many minutes. She cannot understand herself or explain her 
reactions, but she knows that she is erratic and unstable and this de- 
lays rather than hastens control. She needs educational settings in 
which she can emotionalize sensibly—social events, dramatics, music, 


1 Achieving Maturity, p. 21. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1949; 
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association with other girls, and personal responsibilities. And the 
extracurricular program offers many of these.* 


FUNDAMENTAL URGES OF ADOLESCENCE 


Psychologists do not agree exactly as to which characteristics are 
instinctive or inherited, and which are acquired through training. 
Consequently, in recent years there has developed a tendency to talk 
less about “instincts” and more about “drives” and “urges.” Our con- 
cern here is not whether these characteristics are largely inherited or 
learned, but rather to recognize that by the time the student is in 
high school they are very evident, and to isolate and describe them to 
the end that they may be appreciated and properly utilized. In this 
connection they are fundamental, not because they are either in- 
herited or acquired, but because they are immensely significant and 
basic. Naturally, they are all closely interrelated. Probably not one of 
them could be so cleanly separated from the others as is indicated 
below. However, for our purposes here this differentiation is necessary. 

Curiosity. Centuries ago Plato said, “Curiosity is the mother of 
all knowledge.” Later, John Locke made this statement: “Curiosity in 
children Nature has provided to remove the ignorance they were born 
with,” and much more recently Kirkpatrick expressed the same idea 
in these words: “Curiosity is daily and hourly a factor in human action 
and thought. . . . Curiosity, like play, may be the stimulus to an 
immense amount of what would otherwise be drudgery.” * The grow- 
ing youngster is Kipling’s child of “a million how's, two million 
where’s, and seven million why’s.” Thus curiosity, “thought on its 
entering edge,” as Charles H. Parkhurst attractively terms it, is the 
basis of all, or nearly all, learning. If we were not curious we would 
learn little or nothing. 

Sustained, well-guided curiosity, the vestibule of interest, is one of 
the richest veins which the teacher can discover and develop. How- 

2 In her article, “In Defense of the Laughing Stock,” School Activities, 20:182- 
183, February, 1949, Celia E. Klotz makes some excellent practical suggestions 
for the improvement of the school’s social misfits. 


° Kirkpatrick, E. A., Fundamentals of Child Study, pp. 192, 201. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1929. 
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ever, far too often, techniques of teaching by a well-meaning but mis- 
guided parent, or secular or religious teacher, together with established 
customs and sanctions, delay or prevent a logical and well-directed 
development of this drive.t The wise educator is interested not only 
in having the child become wholesomely curious about himself— 
mentally, physically, socially, morally, vocationally, and avocationally 
—but also in having him remain so throughout adulthood. He recog- 
nizes that as the child grows older and is able to comprehend causal 
relationships, his curiosity may be capitalized in helping him to see 
the effects of desirable and undesirable ideas and actions of himself 
and others and be guided accordingly. Thus only can he ever develop 
into an intelligent and moral being. 

In short, one very important function of education is to discover, 
stimulate, develop, widen, and capitalize curiosities. Extracurricular 
activities offer opportunities for the student to become curious about 
himself, his qualifications and characteristics of all types, give him 
settings in which he can experiment with these through actual par- 
ticipation, and furnish situations in which he may further develop and 
capitalize these to his own immediate and ultimate satisfaction and 
profit. 

The migratory urge. Apparently, all animals, including man, 
feel at times a dissatisfaction with their environment and a conse- 
quent craving for new surroundings and new experiences, and as a 
result migrate or run away. Naturally, the fewer the opportunities for 
self-expression and self-realization, the more noticeable the restless- 
ness, discontent, and feeling of maladjustment, and the greater the 
urge to “be on the go.” This feeling is natural—all of us have 
experienced it. 

The child runs away, often, to nonunderstanding parents, “without 
rhyme or reason.” He may not be dissatisfied to any great extent with 


Ruch says in this connection, “As a child develops, his curiosity in the world 
about him develops or fails to develop depending upon his environment. If the 
exploratory behavior of a child—whether through direct looking or through ask- 
ing questions—is frustrated and discouraged by the adults in his life, curiosity 
stagnates. But if curiosity and exploration are encouraged, they become highly 
developed.” Ruch, F. L., Psychology and Life, (3rd ed.), pp. 144-145. Scott, 
Foresman & Company, Chicago, 1948. 
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his environment, but he craves excitement, variety, and adventure. 
Perhaps, strictly speaking, this desire is the drive and migration is the 
means of satisfying it. In any case, the desire is strong, particularly at 
adolescence, due to typical restlessness, a lack of proper coordination, 
and often, too, because of the restraints, restrictions, and monotonous 
routines of home and school. Truancy in spirit, mind, or body— 
and often all three—is usually the immediate result of this maladjust- 
ment of ego with circumstances. 

Here again the educator is vitally interested. He recognizes, first, 
that any pronounced desire to migrate probably represents either an 
annoying present setting, or curiosity, or a combination of both. It is 
true with the adolescent, as suggested with the smaller child, that 
often this apparent discontent is unreasonable. The individual may 
have just about everything that he could desire, but even though it 
appears complete to the adult the setting is lacking in some element 
which the child considers important or he would not be interested in 
leaving it. It may be “good” materially, but “bad” psychologically. 

Further, the wise educator recognizes that this urge can be effec- 
tively capitalized for a broadened, widened, and deepened experience 
with other things, events, places, and persons. In one way this drive 
is somewhat akin to curiosity. The individual is interested in the new 
or novel and craves experience with it, and migrating is one method 
of obtaining this experience. 

This trait is recognized and capitalized to some extent in the regular 
curricular work of the school in history, geography, science, languages, 
etc., through which the student learns about peoples, events, and 
things of other times and climes, projects himself, and relives corre- 
sponding experiences. This is, however, only a vicarious utilization of 
this urge. 

The field of extracurricular activities provides the ideal opportuni- 
ties for capitalization, because the settings are real and the experiences 
are personal, hence vital. Trips with athletic, debate, and judging 
teams, music organizations, and dramatic casts; visits to other schools, 
to exhibits and programs; and running about the community solicit- 
ing advertising for the publications, selling tickets for programs, ar- 
tanging the details of some music, dramatic, or athletic contest, 
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competition, or program, or collecting material for the aquarium, 
museum, or some exhibit—all these represent an educative capitaliza- 
tion of this characteristic, an enlistment of it as an ally. 

Gregariousness. The “herd instinct,” or group urge, or what 
Hartshorne calls “a sense of belonging,” is another of the drives with 
which the educator must be mightily concerned. Normally, all of us 
like to be with others. Thorndike says, “Man responds to the absence 
of human beings by discomfort and to their presence by positive sat- 
isfaction.” * In the same connection McDougall states, “For all but a 
few exceptional, and generally highly cultivated persons, the one es- 
sential condition of the recreation is being one of a crowd . . . and 
the smallest occasion, a foreign prince driving to a railway station or 
to the Lord Mayor's show—will line the streets for hours with many 
thousands whose interest in the prince or show alone would hardly 
lead them to take a dozen steps out of their way.” ë Being a member 
of a crowd, and yelling, applauding, standing, booing, and groaning 
with it represents pleasurable activity for nearly all of us. There is 
probably no punishment so severe as solitary confinement. 

The child very early evinces an interest in other children, and this 
soon grows into a very definitely expressed desire to form friendships, 
companionships, and “group-ships.” The family, gang, club, society, 
crowd, and community are all more or less organized expressions of 
this urge to belong. And as an accepted and respected member of 
such an organization the individual takes great delight in promoting 
its interests and evidencing his loyalty to its ideals. Here is the desire 
for group approval at its best. 

Hartshorne, May, and Shuttleworth suggest the value of this rela- 
tionship as an educational influence in these words: 


It can hardly be expected that most children can be taught to be 
responsive to social ideals unsupported by group code and morale. When 
the individual is made the unit of educational effort, he is so abstracted 
from life situations as to become more and more of a prig in proportion 
as his teachers succeed with him and more and more the victim of a 
disorganized and detached mind in proportion as they fail. The normal 

5 Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology, Briefer Course, p. 29. Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1923. 
® McDougall, W., Social Psychology, p- 89. John W. Luce and Company, 1921. 
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unit for character education is the group or small community, which pro- 
vides through cooperative discussion and effort the moral support required 
for the adventurous discovery and effective use of ideals in the con- 
duct of affairs.7 


The high-school age has been called the age of secret societies. The 
very natural desire of the student to be with his own particular group 
brought the fraternity with its mysterious signs, oaths, hand-clasps, 
passwords, insignia, and similar items. As suggested later, nearly half 
of the states and a great many boards of education have legislated 
against these organizations, but they still exist in open violation of 
these restrictions. Merely banning them by official decree will not 
eliminate them. If they are to be eliminated they must be replaced 
by something else, something that will satisfy the youngster’s craving 
for “joining.” J 

The student wants to join and he will join. The educator recog- 
nizes this and makes appropriate provision by promoting clubs, honor 
societies, casts, teams, committees, boards, councils, and other groups 
that may be constructively beneficial to the student and to the school 
in general, Further, he insures that these organizations do not become 
secret societies or cliques under less odious names. He keeps them 
democratic in admission and membership requirements and in con- 
tro]. And, too, he sees that the members’ longing for formality and 
dignity—“dog” in common parlance—is provided through public in- 
stallations, inductions, recognitions, and similar services. 

Loyalty. ‘This is closely related to gregariousness. Self-subordina- 
tion to the interests of the group, as expressed in Jefferson’s immortal 
words, “We mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor,” represents the highest development of the 
social urge. This quality is, of course, more than a mere interest in 
being a member of a group—it represents a deeper self-sacrificing 
contribution to the cause. The spectator at a basketball game, for 
instance, might be happy in being a member of the crowd, but he 
would not have any particular feeling of loyalty to it. As a member of 
the team he would be happy, both in being a member of it and also 
in struggling for the supremacy for which it is striving. 

" Character in Human Relations, p. 41. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 
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Although loyalty is acquired, it is acquired very early in life, Even 
the small child is loyal, but only to his own possessions and his own 
ideals; in short, he is loyal only to himself. That he is notoriously 
self-centered is but to be expected when one considers the extent to 
which his parents and friends must minister to his every wish and 
whim. When he becomes older and widens his acquaintanceships 
with other individuals, ideals, ideas, and things, he becomes increas- 
ingly tolerant of some of these and develops a broadened feeling of 
devotion to them. Of course, the opposite is also true, but his intol- 
erance and opposition represent but another phase of his loyalty. 
Finally, these attitudes are solidified and a somewhat organized altru- 
istic feeling results. 

Naturally, this journey from egoism to altruism is neither so com- 
plete nor so rapid as these statements might lead one to believe. It is 
a long, tough trip, and during it there are many conflicts between 
the individual’s egocentric and his altruistic desires, feelings, and 
ambitions. Finally, to a certain degree, there does emerge an emo- 
tional support of the traditions, customs, opinions, and beliefs of 
his widened group, and this makes for social, political, religious, and 
any other kind of solidarity, intensified by intergroup rivalries and 
competitions,’ 

The responsibility of the educator is quite obvious. He must pro- 
vide the settings and the opportunities in which loyalty may grow 
naturally into a support of the more worthy ideas and ideals. Too 
often we as teachers and parents fail to realize that in refusing to 
“snitch” or “peach” about the pranks of his group the small boy is 
exhibiting a most desirable, profitable, and delightful characteristic. 
His loyalty may be attached to an inferior sort of ideal, but this is 
not the fault of the loyalty. It is strong, well-developed, and valuable. 
Our task is to recognize this, detach it from the less worthy and 

8 Of course, frequent conflicts and inconsistencies are noted when earlier and 
later loyalties are compared, L. K. Frank states, “Almost all adolescents are re- 
belling against family requirements and prohibitions. They want ‘freedom,’ that is, 
release from parental and school regulations in order to conform to the often more 
burdensome demands and standards of their age mates. He or she may dislike or 
even hate what the ‘gang’ require or what is expected by the age group, but will 


conform in order to belong, to prove he or she has ‘what it takes,’ to be accepted.” 
“This Is the Adolescent,” Understanding the Child 18:65-69, June, 1949. 
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attach it to the more worthy cause, to develop it from egoism to 
altruism. 

Through its extracurricular program the school offers many excel- 
lent settings in which the student may be made to feel that the school 
is his; naturally he has little interest in being loyal to something that 
belongs to someone else. The student, through his participation in 
athletics, dramatics, publications, council, club, and other activities, 
“gives of himself to the school,” and “fights for it,” and will certainly 
be benefited by such devotion. Too, the resultant improved organiza- 
tion or activity should return still greater educational benefits. By 
increasing the number, variety, and quality of these opportunities so 
that more students may be included and capitalized, we can increase 
the number of givers to the school and the number of altruistic and 
loyal supporters. 

Of course, it is not only possible but also true, sometimes, that such 
loyalty leads to undesirable jealousies, prejudices, and animosities 
which may be anything but profitable. This, however, does not mini- 
mize the importance or the possibilities of useful loyalty. Because the 
school is the initiator, director, and capitalizer of student altruism, it 
must also insure that this does not become detrimental or vicious. 

In short, the student just will be loyal to something; and we must 
see that he attaches this drive to wholesome and worth-while causes, 
instead of allowing it to be prostituted in the support of meaner and 
less worthy ends. If we are not successful in doing this, we have failed 
to capitalize one of the strongest and most potentially valuable traits 
of youth. 

Desire for approval. This is another important trait that is as old 
as the race itself. Even the infant is quick to note signs of approval 
and disapproval. In this connection Norsworthy and Whitley state, 

Man’s attitude towards approval and scom is part of his original equip- 
ment. By nature he is satisfied and made happy by approving looks, smiles, 
hand-touches, of those about him felt equal or superior, or the admiring 
glances of inferiors, and he is made uncomfortable by scowls, frowns, de- 


risive looks, and jeers. Love, respect, or admiration for those administering 
the approval or the disapproval, of course, intensifies its effect. 


° Norsworthy, N., and Whitley, M. T., The Psychol Childhood, p. 83. 
The Macmillan Company, iva AER gato a ee 
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Thus everyone likes to be complimented. The movie actor and the 
radio performer complain that it is hard to put forth their best efforts 
because they are not seen, heard, and applauded by a visible and 
immediate audience. Large crowds spur athletes, racers, actors, and 
musicians to extra effort. 

In his early life the child is probably most sensitive to the approval 
or disapproval of his parents, and later, in turn, to that of his teacher, 
his friends and fellows, and finally to the general public. Then, in 
reality he craves the approval of the whole world. The extent to 
which some individuals will go to attract attention is well known. 
Thorstein Veblen’s well-known book, The Theory of the Leisure 
Class, contains many descriptions and illustrations of actions and 
activities which were and are done in order to win admiring glances. 

So far as adolescents are concerned, it is important to note that 
they desire approval and acceptance by those who are a little older. 
As L. K. Frank says, 

They are struggling to escape childhood and so despise those younger. 
They are distrustful of adults, and so look to the group just ahead of them 
for guidance and support, and copy their dress, speech, manners, conduct, 
and expressions of feelings or suppressions of feelings. Those who are 
excluded or rejected by their own age group (or slightly older group) are 
often very miserable and unhappy but dare not show it.1° 


The educator recognizes that commendation is a most powerful 
stimulant to worthy emotions, attitudes, and actions. Horace Mann, 
years ago, said, “Judicious praise begets emulation—a goodly seed to 
sow among youthful students,” and the poet said it in these words, 
“Praise is to children what the sun is to flowers.” Concerning the 
stimulative effect of commendation on educational development 
today’s practical-minded educational psychologist says, “When a 
child is aware of desirable accomplishment, and particularly when he 
is given judicious approval, he has a powerful incentive for tackling 


more difficult problems.” 1! 
The good administrator knows the value of a pat on the back and 


a Op. cit., p. 67. oe, BRC PEIER 
Skinner, C. E. (Ed.), Elementary Educational Psychology, p. 252. Prentice- 


Hall, Inc., New York, 1950. 
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the wise teacher the value of a few words of encouragement. Censure 
may discourage undesirable actions, but it does not necessarily encour- 
age desirable ones. Consequently, a combination of these two devices 
of discouraging and encouraging is preferable to the sole use of either. 

One danger must be guarded against—that of giving too much 
praise. Charters apparently does not believe this when he states, after 
discussing the influence of the teacher's disapproval, “Few teachers 
need to fear that they will praise too freely.” * However, it is un- 
doubtedly true that many a fine youngster has been ruined by having 
his name streamered across the top of the sports page, and many a 
fine student has been made unduly “cocky” and “conceited” by the 
overenthusiastic and unwise praise of his teacher and friends. Timeli- 
ness, appropriateness, and reasonableness are essential in bestowing 
praise. 

What is the place of the extracurricular program? Consider for a 
moment the helpful individual, group, school, and community rec- 
ognitions, both temporary and permanent, that may come out of 
successful membership in an athletic team, student council, traffic 
squad, dramatic cast, music organization, honor society, or publica- 
tions staff. 

Sympathy. Nearly all of our emotions and expressions of benevo- 
lence, charity, and philanthropy originate in sympathy, “two hearts 
tugging at one load,” as Charles H. Parkhurst defines it. It is appar- 
ently very easy for us to become interested (perhaps not often 
enough) in the welfare of others, to be distressed at their discomfort, 
and to be pleased with their happiness. 

The young child appears to have little sympathy except for himself, 
and sometimes even when he is much older this develops into self- 
pity, a “nobody-understands-me” attitude, with resultant serious 
mental and emotional disturbances. Usually, however, as the child 
grows older and his associations with other individuals and things— 
animals, birds, flowers, and even his playthings, clothing, and furni- 
ture, and other inanimate objects—broaden, he comes to take a solici- 
tous interest in their welfare. 


12 Charters, W. W., The Teaching of Ideals, p. 229. The Macmillan Company. 
1927. 
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By proper guidance this feeling of sympathy can be developed 
towards helping others in really substantial ways. In the activities 
program there are countless opportunities for capitalization, such 
as promoting and administering student loan funds; providing cloth- 
ing, food, and carfare; distributing Christmas baskets; caring for the 
property of absentees; visiting sick classmates, or sending them fruit, 
flowers, books, and magazines; assisting less apt students with their 
lessons, or absentees with their make-up work; and helping in the 
initiation and promotion of welfare drives and campaigns of all types. 

Mastery. Another of the important drives which the educator is 
interested in capitalizing is the desire of the individual to manipulate, 
control, dominate, influence, or master things, persons, materials, and 
processes. The baby likes to see his blocks tumble when someone 
knocks them over, but he experiences more pleasure in knocking them 
over himself. So with the student. He likes to see things happen, but 
he likes better to make them happen. Therévare, of course, chronic 
rooters who would rather sit on the sidelines than play, but most 
normal students would rather participate, especially if their own abili- 
ties are about equal to those of the individuals participating. All of us 
have often experienced this “let-me-try-it” feeling. 

Mastery implies success, and a reasonable success spurs the desire 
to repeat the activity. Even a failure to achieve immediate success 
may stimulate efforts and arouse reserve energies which may not only 
bring later success but also make the accomplishment all the more 
attractive when it is achieved. Further, a failure to overcome insur- 
mountable difficulties, while it may bring an array of dissatisfactions 
and disintegrating emotions and stupid actions, is nevertheless impor- 
tant in education because it has at least eliminated one possibility 
from the student’s schedule of interests and activities. 

As with all the other characteristics being discussed, mastery may 
be either wholesome or unwholesome. The mastering individual who 
does not have an opportunity to assert himself legitimately will 
usually express himself in undesirable ways. The playground bully is 
a good example. He is larger, older, and less bright than his classmates 
and is constantly out-mastered and “shown up” in the classroom by 
his fellows and his teacher. When he gets out onto the playground 
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he compensates by expressing himself illegitimately. Surely it is the 
school’s function to insure that he has opportunities in which he can 
show off and master in more socially desirable ways. 

Rivalry and competition, not only with other individuals and 
groups but also with themselves, are powerful incentives to individ- 
uals and groups. Self-competition which seeks to better former rec- 
ords or accomplishments helps to promote higher achievements. The 
student who “makes” the athletic squad, debate team, band, dra- 
matic cast, or publication staff, who is elected an officer of his group 
or a representative to the school council, who is appointed a traffic 
officer, program announcer, or business manager, or who constructs 
an exhibit, paints stage scenery, or develops a collection, has achieved 
some mastery and, just as important, is thereby challenged to addi- 
tional mastery because of the requirements of the particular position 
he holds." 

If the student fails, he can be led to see new approaches or to 
apply new methods to the solution of his problems, and also to appre- 
ciate the extreme importance of patience, persistence, and self- 
control. Even if he fails hopelessly in any of his “let-me-try-it” op- 
portunities, and repeated efforts convince him that these do not 
represent his proper area of activities, he has benefited because he has 
eliminated some fields of endeavor, and can consequently turn his 
attention to others through which he may really find himself. 

Imitation. The child is a hero-worshipping imitator. He loves to 
emulate. From early infancy he is constantly—consciously and uncon- 
sciously—copying the sounds and actions he experiences, especially if 
these originate with the individuals he lionizes, his parents, teacher, 
big brother or sister, the policeman, baseball idol, movie star, or col- 
lege student. His emulation is highly satisfying because for the mo- 
ment he really becomes the person or thing imitated. 

A great deal of this imitation is slavish. The individual imitates his 
idol in clothes, speech, haircut, walk, mannerisms, and other char- 

** After many years of attempting, not very successfully, to discourage Hallowe'en 
vandalism by sermonics, teachers and administrators have begun to institute a new 
procedure, that of challenging the young people to initiate and develop preventive 


measures. During the past ten years a great many reports have been published 
showing how student groups designed successful substitute programs. a a 
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acteristics, often to an absurd degree. And very commonly he simi- 
larly reflects general attitudes towards study, work, womanhood, reli- 
gion, and ideals. In commenting on the imitation of adolescents, 
Bolton writes, “The songs they sing, the phrases they use, the movies 
they attend, the shows they praise or decry—all are largely the product 
of unstudied imitation which they have caught from the crowd.” 15 
Such an imitator does not necessarily enjoy these actions in and of 
themselves; perhaps he dislikes and disapproves of many of them, yet 
he does them because he wants “to be in style”—he desires approval. 
And he gains self-approval by winning the approval of others. Here 
again, the desire for approval is, strictly speaking, the urge, while 
imitation is the means of obtaining this end. 

The inferences for education are at once apparent. Burke says, “It 
is by imitation, far more than by precept, that we learn everything, 
and what we learn thus, we acquire not only more effectively but 
more pleasantly.” Complete and artificial imitation is neither wise 
nor profitable, and probably not even possible because it has some ele- 
ments of self in it. This must have been Voltaire's idea when he 
stated, “A good imitation is the most perfect originality.” Imitation 
that is educationally valuable allows for voluntary and personal con- 
tributions. Often parents and teachers fail to appreciate the great 
importance of this personal variant. 

The educator, then, in the capitalization of imitation provides a 
desirable environment of ideas, ideals, and attitudes, and encourages 
the development of an intelligent and discriminating reproduction of 
them. He discourages blind and slavish imitation by leading the child 
to appreciate the stupidity and futility of it. He assists him in under- 
standing the influence of self-approval, as well as individual and 
group sanctions, and also how to evaluate all these as authority for 
behavior, either good or bad. In short, he focuses attention on the 
motive phase of imitation. 


14 That adults and well-intentioned people are sometimes guilty of this slavish 
imitation is shown by the fact that almost the entire secondary-school program, 
both curricular and extracurricular, is a close and indiscriminate copy of that of the 
college. 

15 Bolton, F. E., Everyday Psychology for Teachers, p. 231. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1923. 
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'The teacher, through her examples, illustrations, and demonstra- 
tions in dramatics, music, parliamentary practice, athletics, publica- 
tions, and a hundred other similar settings, together with the essential 
justification of these, contributes substantially to a profitable capi- 
talization of this desire to imitate. One of Franklin’s favorite 
apothegms is pertinent, “None preaches better than the ant, and she 
says nothing.” 

Sex. The sex urge is a fundamental element that is very closely 
interwoven with a great many of the other inherited and acquired 
drives. It colors nearly all of man’s mental, physical, social, and spir- 
itual life through all of its ranges from the very highest—as repre- 
sented in literature, music, art, heroic deeds, and altruistic service, 
to the lowest—characterized by dishonesty, disobedience, vulgarity, 
lewdness, and other misconduct. 

The typical adolescent usually represents a surprising array of irra- 
tional, erratic, irresponsible, sentimental, and emotionally unstable 
characteristics, and many of his eccentricities are undoubtedly tied 
up with sex. He has peculiar likes and dislikes; he is an ardent day- 
dreamer; he is a visionary idealist and sentimentalist, and he often 
exhibits these in improper perspective and combination. He tries to 
attract the attention of the opposite sex by his speech, clothes, man- 
nerisms, actions, and awkward chivalry, and yet he is usually so self- 
conscious and “fussed” in the presence of girls as to be extremely ill 
at ease and emotionally sick. The girl, too, by her “primping,” dress- 
ing, walking, sitting, and speaking, deliberately attempts to appear 
graceful and charming, and yet often she, too, is ill at ease and self- 
conscious in the presence of boys. 

That sex is being increasingly recognized as a most important field 
of education and that serious efforts are being made to capitalize 
it properly is proved by, (1) the deliberate attempt to build up an 
attitude towards it that will prevent it from being considered “the 
basest of animal instincts,” or in the words of Glenn Frank, “to 
rescue sex from the slime of sentimentality and sniggering and bring 
it into the sunlight of sincerity and sense”; (2) by providing unblush- 
ing and matter-of-fact instruction in its biological and scientific as- 
pects; (3) by attempting to “sublimate” or “long-circuit” it; and 
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(4) by providing opportunities for natural, wholesome, and satisfying 
associations of boys and girls.1° 

The activities program provides many of these opportunities for 
an intelligent and wholesome satisfaction of the natural desire to be 
with the opposite sex, through music, dramatics, publications, clubs, 
societies, and social events. These also represent fine settings in which 
grace, charm, chivalry, courtesy, and other social amenities may be 
naturally and effectively taught. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


In the whole world there are probably no two things exactly alike 
—no two trees, no two leaves, flowers, blades of grass, rocks, rain- 
drops, clouds, animals, houses, pianos, books, baseballs, or photo- 
graphs, even though at first glance they may appear to be identical. 
Similarly, no two human beings are alike; they differ physically, in 
size, weight, height, color of eyes and hair, texture of skin, in Bertillon 
measurements, in fingerprint designs, and in a thousand other details, 
as well as in thousands of details of mental, social, and spiritual life. 
Every element in man’s make-up may vary, in extent of development, 
from individual to individual, from great to small. And when it is 
considered that any person is a composite of thousands of these vary- 
ing elements it will be seen that duplicates are not only highly incon- 
ceivable but also absolutely impossible. Even careful studies of 
identical twins have revealed extensive dissimilarities. Consequently, 
no discussion of the student would be complete without at least some 
consideration of this topic. 

The investigations of individual differences have had a most pro- 
found influence on the development of the school’s curriculum, 
organization, administration, teaching methods, materials, buildings, 
and equipment. Differentiated curricular offerings, electives, super- 
vised study, tryout and exploratory courses; guidance in all of its 

16 In a study of 1501 high-school youths Melvin F Williams found that more 
than one fourth of the boys and almost one third of the girls felt that they were 
“failures in dating and courting.” See “Personal and Familiar Problems of High 


School Youths and Their Bearing Upon Family Education Needs,” Social Forces 
27:279-285, March, 1949. 
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many and varied forms; ability groupings; special schools for retarded, 
handicapped, and gifted children; promotion by subject; flexible 
assignments; measurement and research; and an expanded program 
of extracurricular activities are a few of the many results of the 
study of individual differences. But much still remains to be done be- 
fore the school is fitted accurately to the child, 

The extracurricular program, because in nearly all schools it is en- 
tirely elective, offers excellent opportunities for the recognition and 
capitalization of differences: differences in interests, as well as in in- 
tensity of them; differences in capacities, as well as in possibilities of 
growth; differences in abilities, as well as in possibilities of develop- 
ment; and in ideals, as well as in qualities of these. Certainly this 
field is attractive to the educator who emphasizes the value and im- 
portance of individual differences. 


MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL HEALTH 


One of the most rapidly developing movements in psychology is in 
the field of mental hygiene,” and a great impetus to this movement 
has been and is being given by the work of physicians who have 
called attention to the fact that many of their patients are ill men- 
tally and emotionally rather than physically. For instance, it has 
been estimated that go per cent of the cases of shell shock during 
World War I were due to disturbed emotions rather than to phys- 
ical injury. J. W, Barton estimates that 5° per cent of all patients 
consulting physicians or seeking hospital treatment have no organic 
trouble, E. A. X, Stecher believes that fully 50 per cent of the prob- 
lems of the acute stages of illness and 75 per cent of the difficulties 
of convalescence have their primary origin in the mind of the patient. 
Maurice Craig also estimates that from 50 to 75 per cent of the 
patient’s trouble is due to his attitude toward his illness. 


`? At the First Intemational Congress on Mental Hygiene, held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 5-9, 1930, there were official delegates from 42 nations, repre- 
senting every continent. 

The National Mental Health Law, signed by President Truman on July 3, 1946, 
pues e the a of REM ye loping of local facilities, and the 
raining personnel in men th. In ı the first a riation of 
$7,500,000 was made, See Felix article in the piece ee 5 
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It was but natural that there should come out of this movement an 
interest in the direction of preventive and remedial work designed 
especially for children, As a result, the professionally trained psy- 
chiatrist is now to be found on many a school staff. It is logical to 
assume that the student who is mentally and emotionally self- 
possessed and calm will be more susceptible to any kind of training 
than the one whose life is in a constant turmoil over which he has 
little positive control. 

Educationally, this basic consideration is expressed in Education 
for Character, Research Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion, as follows: 

Probably the most essential condition for mental health is freedom 
for the fundamental drives to work themselves out in ways that are satisfy- 
ing to the child and his associates. There is a danger of future maladjust- 
ment, however, if the child is allowed to indulge his every whim or selfish 
desire.18 


The place of group activities is emphasized by Louis Thorpe in 
these words: 

From the mental hygiene point of view, pupil activities should include 
types of play and recreation, as well as scholastic endeavors, that lend 
themselves to joyous social participation and the development of social 
skills.1° 


Here again, the extracurricular program offers opportunities “for 
the fundamental drives to work themselves out in ways that are 
satisfying to the child and his associates,” and it includes “types of 
play and recreation that lend themselves to joyous social participa- 
tion.” It represents natural activities and settings, it is a positive pro- 
gram, it capitalizes basic urges and drives, and it stimulates to whole- 
some endeavor. 

Two of several studies made of the relationship between mental 
adjustment and participation in activities will illustrate the usual 
findings. Dr. Sidney K. Smith, psychiatrist at the University of Cali- 

1# Bulletin 12:57, Part I; “The Social and Psychological Background,” March, 
19% 


Child Psychology and Development, p. 759. The Ronald Press, New York. 
1946. 
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fornia, reported that 199 of the first 300 students who came to his 
office for attention were not engaged in any kind of campus ac- 
tivities, and that 239 did not belong to any organized social group.” 
Dr. Smith reported that there was “a high correlation between par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities and social adjustment of 
pupils.” *? 

Busily and happily engaging in attractive and absorbing activities 
should do much to prevent mental and emotional uneasiness and 
instability. 
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CHAPTER Itt 


The Home Room 


N A PREVIOUS CHAPTER it was pointed out that the main 
purpose of education is to help the individual, both as a child and 
as an adult, to live more happily, wholesomely, and completely, and 
that this newer conception implies all-round development—physical, 
social, spiritual, vocational, civic, ethical, and recreational, as well as 
mental. Further, it was shown that this newer conception of necessity 
brings a very decided shift in emphasis from the subject to the stu- 
dent himself. An excellent entering wedge for this development in 
allroundness is an “extracurricular” activity which hardly existed 
thirty-five years ago but which today is firmly established in a ma- 
jority of secondary schools and in many elementary schools—the 
home room." 

Origin of the home room. The grandparent of the home room 
was an assembly or opening exercise, a short period scheduled for the 
beginning of the school day. The pupils hung their wraps and dinner 
pails on the hooks at the back of the room, left here their surplus 
books and equipment, and took their seats. In a part of this period 
the attendance was taken, announcements made, admonitions given, 
and devotionals held. In a part of it the pupil could hastily run over 
his first lessons, become oriented in the spirit of the school, rest him- 

1 In a study of 196 schools reporting home rooms, Galen Jones discovered that 
the two earliest of these were introduced between 1875 and 1879; two, in 1900- 
1904; three, 1905-1909; and nine, in the period from 1910-1914. From 1915 on 
the growth was rapid, reaching a peak about 1925, but continuing strong there- 
after. Op. cit., footnote, p. 2. The first published article the author has been able 
to locate is Baker, F., “A Home Room Plan,” School Review 21:235-238, April, 


1913. In this article Mr. Baker defines the home room as “a means of providing 
pupil-teacher contacts in a large school.” 
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self a bit, and “get settled down to work.” Later, when the small one- 
room school grew into a multi-room building, this same setting was 
transferred to the various individual rooms, and these same activities 
were performed there. This was, and still is, the well-known “report 
room” or “report period.” 

With the rapidly developing interest in guidance, the home room 
as an educative opportunity, rather than merely as an administrative 
device, came into existence. Teachers and administrators were quick 
to see the excellent possibilities offered by this more or less informal 
and non-academic setting and began to capitalize on it for purposes 
of individual and group guidance. And with the present trends in 
guidance—individualization and decentralization—the home room has 
acquired an importance and a significance second to no other setting 
or opportunity in the school.* 

Incidentally, the acceptance and development of the home room 
plan is all the more astounding when one remembers that in the 
beginning there was little to build on; there were no ideals, experi- 
ence, materials, or trained leadership. Obviously, the extent of this 
acceptance and development is highly complimentary to the vision, 
enthusiasm, and ingenuity of the teachers and administrators who 
recognized the strategic importance and potentialities of this setting 
and began to capitalize on it for educational purposes. 


PURPOSES OF THE HOME ROOM 


A brief discussion of what appear to be the main objectives of the 
home-room plan will not only show the reasons for the great present 
interest in it, but will also indicate its major area of activity and 
responsibility. A large number of these aims have been suggested by 
educational authorities, but for purposes of clarity these will be pre- 
sented under four main headings. Other justifications and other classi- 


fications might also be used. 


2 In the author's Home Room Guidance, Rev. Ed. (McGraw-Hill Book Com: 
pany, Inc., 1946), thirteen chapters are devoted to a detailed discussion of this 
subject, and twelve chapters to program materials and activities relating to the 
particular phases of specialized guidance reflected in it. 
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To acquaint the teacher with the pupil. It is commonly appreciated 
now that there can be no vital education without competent guidance 
for, and in, that education, and also that such guidance must be 
based upon a complete knowledge of the pupil’s interests, abilities, 
and capacities. Where and how can the teacher learn to know the 
pupil intimately enough to be able to help him effectively? The usual 
answer to this question is, “In the classroom.” 

The defenselessness of this can easily be seen when it is appreciated 
(1) that the teacher usually has about 150 pupils in her daily classes, 
and largely an entirely new group each semester; (2) that the recita- 
tion is a group exercise and there is, naturally, a very limited time for 
attention to each individual pupil; (3) that the classroom emphasis is 
upon the subject being studied rather than upon the pupil studying 
it; (4) that many of the real-life interests (probably most of them) 
are not represented in the classroom and its activities; (5) that the 
classroom represents a formal, academic, narrow, “dressed-up-and-on- 
parade” setting in which the pupil is not really himself at all; (6) that 
a pupil takes different attitudes towards different teachers, subjects, 
classrooms, classmates, and even at different periods of the day; and 
(7) that in many instances the pictures of “good work” represent 
the “policy self” of the pupil—he often does good work in order to 
become, or remain, eligible for some athletic or other competition, to 
be promoted or graduated, or to win “honors,” all of which, though 
better than no motives, are certainly not the best motives. 

In short, about all that a teacher can learn concerning a particular 
pupil is what she is able to discover about him in her class, her class- 
room, her subject, and her period of the day, and she cannot with 
certainty (although she usually does) generalize this evaluation to fit 
him in all other settings, both formal and informal. A summation of 
similar evaluations obtained from all of his teachers gives additional 
slants on which to generalize a little more competently, but even this 
totaled evaluation is neither entirely accurate nor complete for the 
reasons indicated above. Then, too, such a summation brings dis- 
crepancies into the picture because of the variations in the pupil's atti- 
tudes and reactions towards different instructors, subjects, classrooms, 
classmates, and periods of the day. 
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It is true, of course, that the teacher can learn from this setting 
the extent of a pupil’s ability to do the mental stunts of education, 
and that she will be able to gain a fair idea of his interests, abilities, 
and capacities as these relate to academic work. As a result she should 
be somewhat more competent to express an opinion as to his fitness 
or unfitness for additional work, either in high school or in college, of 
the same general type as that represented by her classes. This is 
valuable in that it points the way in case the pupil is somewhat of a 
scholar, and it eliminates some items from his schedule of pos- 
sibilities if he is not a scholar. And yet, when one considers that the 
average pupil is not and never will be a scholar, and also that this 
narrow type of guidance does not include attention to such important 
phases of education and life as social, ethical, personal, physical, 
thrift, courtesy, citizenship, and recreational, the limitations of its 
possibilities for the average pupil are easily appreciated. 

In summaty, although such estimates have some merit, probably 
not a great deal in the way of diagnosis and improvement of the 
average pupil (not the academic star) may be expected from this 
type of evaluation. It should be pointed out in this connection that 
the practice of overemphasizing the value of marks in diagnostic 
work is not to the teacher's discredit. It is the logical result of the 
traditional organization and emphasis of the school. We are not say- 
ing that it is possible or even desirable for the teacher to become 
better acquainted with her pupils in her regular classes. What we 
are maintaining is that she can learn comparatively little about them 
from this setting and that additional opportunities must be found 
or made. 

Of course, the teacher can learn something about her pupils in her 
extraclass contacts with them. Pupil-teacher relationships in extra- 
curricular activities, up-and-down-the-corridor, in Sunday School, in 
summer camps, and in other school and community settings may 
give additional slants. However, these are usually limited in number 
and scope, largely casual and incidental in nature, often unorganized 
and undirected, and unusually uncapitalized in a specific program of 
guidance and education. Further, with many of her pupils the aver- 
age teacher will have few, or none, of these contacts. 
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If relatively little intimate knowledge of the pupil can be gained 
from a record of his reactions in formal classes and in the incidental 
relationships about the school and community, just where can the 
teacher get this personal information? The answer is, “In the home 
toom.” Here, “The home-room teacher functions in all phases of 


guidance. . . . She comes to know each pupil intimately. . . . She 
alone has the opportunity of knowing the pupil in all of his rela- 
tionships. . . . It is with the home-room teacher that the founda- 


tions for guidance must be laid.”* The reasons for this position are 
clear. 

In the home room, (1) the group is relatively small, usually about 
one fifth the size of the teacher's daily class-group; (2) increasingly, 
the teacher remains with the same group for several semesters or 
years, often through its entire school life; (3) the setting is informal 
and natural, there are telatively few formal, artificial, and academic 
tasks to be done; (4) the pupil himself becomes the subject studied; 
(5) the pupil’s own real-life interests are represented; and (6) he is 
not under compulsion to make “good” recitations and reactions for 
policy’s sake, 

In the home room, then, the teacher learns to know the pupil 
intimately, his strengths and weaknesses, successes and failures, joys 
and sorrows, and his interests, abilities, and capacities; she gains his 
respect and confidence and becomes his school parent, friend, con- 
fidante, helper, and inspirer. 

In short, one of the main objectives of the home room is to 
terminate the period of “lost pupil-teacher relationship” which came 
with the development of the large multi-teacher school and the 
diversification and specialization of the curriculum. 

To acquaint the pupil with the teacher. The once popular char- 
acterizations of the woman teacher as a lantern-jawed, wasp-waisted, 


? Report of the Committee on Guidance, “Guidance in Secondary Schools,” 
oral 19:6-7, January, 1928, National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. 

* An excellent article to read in this connection is “Home-room Management,” 
by L. W. Kindred, in Clearing House 10:270-274, January, 1936. The theme of 
this article is, “Any problem affecting the school life of a boy or girl, whether 
social, economic, or educational, must clear through the home room sponsor,” and 
it shows just how to do this. 
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mutton-sleeved, psyche-knotted old flatfoot—a poor matrimonial bet 
—and the man teacher as a freakish, effeminate brother who “could 
not hold a job in a real man’s world,” are no longer accurate, even if 
they might have been in Ichabod Crane’s day. Proof of this may be 
found through an examination of the high standards, educational and 
personal, that she or he must now meet in order to qualify for a 
teaching position. Surely the modern teacher, with her education, 
experience, outlook, ideals, attitudes, and habits, is an individual 
whom every pupil should learn to know personally. 

Where can the pupil learn to know his teacher personally? In the 
classroom? Perhaps in this setting he can learn to know her better 
than she can learn to know him, because there is only one of her and 
there are many of him. However, he can never really become ac- 
quainted with her in this setting for the reasons suggested in the 
previous section—because of the formal and limited nature of the 
classroom situation and exercise, and because of its main emphasis 
upon the subject and upon mental attainment. 

In the home room the pupil comes into direct personal contact 
with his teacher, and he learns to appreciate her many fine qualities in 
a way and to an extent that is never possible in the regular classroom. 
It has often been stated that the average athletic coach probably has 
more influence on the lives of the boys under him than any ten men 
teachers could possibly have. This is but a natural conclusion when 
one recognizes the intimate relationship of the coach and his boys; 
he lives close to them and excels them in the things they like to do, 
and they naturally not only learn to respect him but also deliberately 
attempt to imitate him. The home-room teacher is really a coach of 
the home room and not a teacher at all in the commonly accepted 
sense of the word. 

To guide (educate) the pupil. This objective is, of course, the real 
end and aim of the homeroom plan; the two objectives discussed 
previously are but parts of, or channels for, it. As implied above, the 
individual lives physically, socially, vocationally, morally, spiritually, 
and recreationally, as well as mentally, and it is only reasonable that 
guidance and education in these phases of his life are as necessary as 
guidance and education in his mental phase. Some of these educa- 
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tions are provided for in the regular curriculum and many of them 
are hoped-for, or foolishly expected, outcomes of it; but many of them 
are not even included. The home room should not accept respon- 
sibilities that properly belong elsewhere, but it can supplement these 
other opportunities, and further it can fill some of the important 
gaps in this educational program. 

In his Editorial of the Month,’ “The Crux of the Secondary- 
School Problem,” Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick, after pointing out 
the mounting criticism of the highly specialized curricular program of 
the school and dismissing the two suggested remedies, “more vital 
teaching” and “integrated subjects,” says: 


A third plan, and the one here adyocated, is to combine the present 
high-school specialization with the real living of the elementary school. 
For the first-year high school give each thirty pupils to one home-room 
teacher for at least three fourths of the day, who will teach children on 
the best activity-program basis—life, not subjects. The remaining fourth 
of the day will go on to any wise choice of specialization, This specializa- 
tion would increase to fifty-fifty in the last year. 

In this way, the subject matter teachers continue, each with his spe- 
ciality, and teaching only those who elect it. The home-room teacher 
studies each child as a personality at least half of each day or she is 
guiding the class on all sides to the best attainable all-round life. Under 
the home-room teacher each child is building character always by studying 
with reference to life. It is thoughtful acting or thinking that promises 
best for character training. Along this line the secondary school can 
really—and easily—remake itself according to the best ideas of the edu- 
cative process. 


During the past few years quite a number of schools have begun 
to develop this “common learnings,” “core program,” or “general 
education” plan designed to meet the practical needs of all students— 
in some ways a sort of glorified home-room organization. Such a plan 
utilizes from one third to one half of the daily schedule, always at 
least a daily double period. The teacher, who stays with her group for 
one year or for a longer period, works closely with the grade coun- 


5 High School Journal, December, 1940. 
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selor or other guidance officer. This appears to be a very promising 
educational development.® 

Formerly the concept and the practice of guidance were largely 
concerned with the dissemination of occupational information, the 
selection of careers, and the preparation for entering particular voca- 
tions. At the present time guidance, as was pointed out in Chapter I, 
is concerned with all phases of the child’s life in which there is educa- 
tion to be attained because, as Arthur J. Jones says, “Guidance is a 
part of all education and an essential part.” 7 A very brief discussion 
of a few of these phases will indicate the opportunities of the home 
room and, incidentally, show the magnitude of the task facing the 
sponsor. 

The home room offers an excellent opportunity for educational 
guidance, particularly that phase relating to orientation. In it the 
student can be shown the main objectives, materials, and methods of 
education and be made acquainted with all of the many opportunities 
of his own school, as well as his possible future schools. Further, he 
can be assisted in a study of himself in the interest of a more success- 
ful and complete capitalization of his own resources by improving 
study habits, diagnosing difficulties, planning improvements, and 
measuring progress. In a similar manner this setting can be utilized in 
guiding and educating the student in the many and varied phases of 
his personal and social relationships. And moral guidance and educa- 


® Tllustrative of systems now using some form of this general plan in part or all 
of their secondary schools are St. Louis, Denver, Seattle, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, 
Kansas City, and Long Beach. Illustrative individual schools are Herron Hill Junior 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles W. Eliot Junior High School, Pasadena, 
Calif.; University School, Columbus, Ohio; Laboratory School, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo.; and Horace Mann School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. A pertinent article is, “Evaluating the Core 
Curriculum,” Bulletin 32:52-61, National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, November, 1948. 

7 The radical divergences of opinion as to the importance and place of the home 
room in guidance are presented by A. J. Jones in Principles of Guidance, Sec. Ed., 
pp. 280-284. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1934. See also, Koos, L. V., and 
Kefauver, G. N., Guidance in Secondary Schools, Chapter XVII. The Macmillan 
Company. 1932. Harry D. Kitson, in “Getting Rid of a Piece of Educational 
Rubbish,” Teachers College Record 36:30-34, October, 1934, contends for the 
elimination of “rubbish”—all “guidance” except vocational. One author sarcas- 
tically calls the home room “the Cinderella of the guidance system.” 
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tion is surely an important objective of any training, whether inside 
the home room or outside of it. 

It is not desirable that the home room should provide for all types 
of instruction, nor is this possible because of the specialization 
required, but this setting can very beautifully supplement what is 
done in the formal subjects of the curriculum or in other situations 
about the school, especially in civic, physical, recreational, and voca- 
tional guidance. 

A part of civic education and guidance—the informational basis 
relating to the formal organization and administration of the com- 
munity, state, and nation—properly belongs in the regular curriculum. 
However, this may be supplemented by additional material growing 
out of the commemorations of our local and national heroes—soldiers, 
statesmen, inventors, and other great contributors, as well as of 
similarly important events in our history. In addition, the student can 
participate in many of the home-room responsibilities and in this way 
actually practice in a miniature democracy about the same array of 
habits that he will be called upon to use as an adult citizen. Similarly, 
the home room can supplement by cooperation what is being done in 
and through the departments of physical education, health, and voca- 
tional guidance, and others already well established. 

The home room is not, by any manner of means, the only school 
setting in which effective guidance can be provided because, as was 
suggested above, every educational opportunity, great or small, makes 
a corresponding demand for successful direction. Nevertheless, the 
home room is one of the most important of these guidance oppor- 
tunities. Detailed discussions of specialized forms of guidance will be 
found in connection with the discussion of specialized activities in 
later chapters of this book. 

To facilitate the handling of routine matters educatively. Doubt- 
less some home rooms are still “one of those five-minutes-to-read-the- 
Bible- without-comment-pray-salute-the-flag-check-the-rollbook-and- 
sell-the-tickets-for-football-game-prologues to the day’s work.” § While 


£ From Duncan, E, M., “In Defense of Miss Betts,” Clearing House 18:413- 
415, March, 1944. 
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the home room is an appropriate place for the reading and discussing 
of notices and announcements, taking attendance, distributing tickets, 
publications, and supplies, these activities do not represent its main 
purpose. Naturally, if handled properly, all of these provide some 
education and guidance. However, this is really more of a valuable 
outcome than an objective of the home-room plan. It is included here 
for two reasons; first, for completeness’ sake, and, second, in order to 
emphasize that these “report room” activities do not represent either 
the spirit or the educational possibilities of the home room. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE HOME ROOM 


The home-room idea is comparatively new and we have not had, as 
yet, the experience upon which to base competent judgments as to 
the best plans of organizing, administering, programming, and super- 
vising it. Moreover, even if we knew what were the most effective 
procedures in one school we could not generalize these to fit all 
schools, because of the differences in sizes and organization, types of 
curricula, extent of guidance activities, interest and competency of 
the faculty, relative proportion of boys and girls, traditions of the 
school and community, amount of time available, and several other 
basic considerations. However, there are some principles of admin- 
istration and organization that appear to be logical enough to fit 
nearly all schools. These will be briefly described in this section. 

The central committee. In some schools one individual—principal, 
vice principal, guidance officer, activity director, dean, or home-room 
supervisor—is charged with the responsibility for the development 
and supervision of the home rooms. The main values of such pro- 
vision are: (1) this officer is prepared, experienced, enthusiastic, and 
competent; (2) he can visit, supervise, and so assist individual spon- 
sors and groups; (3) responsibility for the success of the plan is 
definitely placed and appreciated. 

In other schools a faculty committee does this work. The arguments 
for this type of supervisory control are: (1) the teachers have a closer 
contact with the students than do administrative officers; and (2) 
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teachers usually have a closer contact with their colleagues than with 
their superiors, Probably a combination of these two plans is more 
desirable than cither—a faculty committee with the proper ad- 
ministrative officer as a member, perhaps its chairman.® 

The main responsibilities of this committee are: (1) to educate 
the students, teachers, and patrons as to the home-room idea; (2) to 
collect, classify, and make available materials for home-room use; 
(3) to suggest means and methods of using and presenting these 
materials; (4) to coordinate the home rooms and to articulate the 
work with the other educational opportunities of the school; (5) con- 
tinuously to evaluate materials, activities, and methods; (6) to 
develop plans and devices for the recognition of outstanding work. 

Should the members of this committee be relieved of direct spon- 
sorship of individual home-room groups in order that they may visit, 
supervise, and assist the actual sponsors? In some schools they are; 
in others they are not. For instance, Principal W. J. Yourd of the 
Clinton, Iowa, Senior High School, regularly assigns himself the 
sponsorship of a home room of freshman boys. He believes that such 
sponsorship contributes an appreciation and understanding that can- 
not help but make for a more sympathetic and intelligent home- 
room administration and supervision. This is a detail that should 
probably be settled on the basis of the local situation. There appear 
to be good arguments on both sides of the question. In any case, if 
the local situation offers the opportunity, as it does if home rooms 
meet on different days or at different periods, sponsors should be en- 
couraged to visit the home rooms of other sponsors. 

Preparing for organization. The home-room plan cannot be forced 
upon either the teacher or the student. There are many schools 
throughout the country that have had, and are still having, an 
unhappy experience with the home room because some administrator 
heard about the idea, believed such an organization desirable, in- 
serted a period in his schedule, and then added the responsibility to 


;. ® At the Charles W. Eliot Junior High School, Pasadena, Calif. (which has a 
‘core program”) there is a daily 30-minute, pre-school faculty planning period in 


which the teachers can meet by grade level, departments, committees, or in gen- 
eral session. 
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the already full schedule of his teachers with the order, “This is all 
the rage; let's be modern; here is your home room, now go to it.” 
As a result of this stupid procedure the home room in a large number 
of schools represents a waste of both the teachers’ and the students’ 
time. And naturally, the inevitable failures add to the already large “It- 
may-be-all-right-in-theory-but-it-won't-work-in-practice” chorus those 
who might have become friends and supporters of the plan had it 
been intelligently initiated. And no one can blame the teachers. 

This plan is relatively new in ideals, materials, and methods, 
and it represents a very decided departure from the teacher's 
policies and activities. The possibilities of this setting are enormous 
and numerous, and it is only reasonable that the most careful, serious, 
painstaking, deliberate, and intelligent study must precede any 
attempt to organize for it. This may take considerable time, perhaps 
a year or two, but such time will be well invested." 

The interest of both the faculty and the student body is essential 
to the creation of a proper sentiment for the initiation of the home- 
room plan; without this favorable sentiment the plan is foredoomed. 
Such a sentiment can come out of a study, by both teachers and 
students, of books and magazine articles, as well as bulletins from 
other schools; visits to, and reports from, schools having successful 
experience; university lectures and courses; conferences with com- 
petent authorities; and discussions concerning the possibilities of 
the local situation. Incidentally, such study cannot be made once 
and for all; it must be continuous.” 

Even with the most thoughtful precautions there are certain to 
be some failures, but these are real failures only when not capitalized 

10 A healthy attitude is illustrated by the home-room director who writes, “After 
three months in the third year of our experiment, we believe that we have made 
a good start to a successful home-room program.” Moon, J., “Establishing a Home 
Room Program,” School Activities 12:187-188, January, 1941. 

11 In many schools the first general assembly program each semester is based 
upon the purposes and procedures of the home room and is presented, often in 
dramatic form, by an experienced home-room group. In “A Salute to Our Shock 


Troop Units—Our Home Rooms,” School Activities 16:54-58, October, 1944, 
W. Bridge describes and scripts an assembly program designed. “to yoice pride in 


the accompishments of our home rooms and to further inspire school unity as well 
as patriotism for our country’s cause.” 
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in the direction of future successes. A failure properly capitalized can 
be about as educative as a success. But a real failure with the home- 
room plan, like a similar failure with the student council, will for 
years handicap further development of the plan in that particular 
school. 

Name. The title by which the home-room plan is designated 
should be both accurate and attractive. Such terms as “assembly 
toom” and “classroom” are not accurate because they have well- 
known meanings quite different from that of the home room. “Report 
room” is not only inaccurate but also uninteresting, while such terms 
as “record room,” “activities room,” “roll room,” “house room,” 
“register room,” “civic room,” “consultation room,” and “guidance 
room” are also of unpleasant implication. “Regular room” and 
“school life room” would seem to suggest that the classroom is the 
“irregular room” or the “school death room.” And “discipline and 
citizenship room” represents an unusual combination of ideas, to say 
the least. The term “home room,” now most widely used, is used be- 
cause it connotes a pleasant setting, and it is also accurate because it 
has no other school meaning. 

Time of meeting. It should not be necessary to state that the 
home room should be scheduled in a regular school period. In a few 
schools “home-room clubs” meet after school, but such an arrange- 
ment naturally militates against the effectiveness of this device be- 
cause, (1) it does not provide opportunities for all of the students, 
and especially for those who need them the most; (2) it gives the im- 
pression that this activity is not of sufficient importance to be 
included in the regular schedule; and (3) it cannot elicit the whole- 
hearted support of all teachers. 

No one knows which period is best suited to the home room. Pos- 
sibly the second and third periods in the morning and the first period 
after lunch are, in this order, most suitable. The first period in the 
morning has the advantage of being the most appropriate time for 
“report room” activities, but this is also a serious disadvantage be- 
cause of the resultant danger of confusing the “report room” with 
the “home room.” Tardiness and general disorganization also make 


na 
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this period relatively undesirable. The very worst period for the home 
room is, of course, the last period of the day. 

Frequency of meetings. Possibly once a week is, at the present 
time, a good guess as to how frequent regular meetings should be 
scheduled. This gives the room time to plan and prepare a worth- 
while program. It also helps to develop the attitude that the home- 
room period is an “event” always to be anticipated. A daily home- 
room period will likely develop into a report period or a formal class 
in guidance. Perhaps some day we may have daily home-room periods, 
but certainly not until we are able to handle the weekly period 
satisfactorily. 

Length of period. Normally, it is probably best to schedule a 
home-room meeting for a regular full period because, (1) almost any 
worth-while program will require this amount of time; (2) a short- 
ened period gives the plan a shortened value in the minds of the 
students and teachers; and, (3) it is easier to schedule. A five- or ten- 
minute period can hardly be called a home-room period at all. It is a 
report period. 

The room and its equipment. The average classroom is about the 
most unattractive place in the community. Perhaps in many instances 
it need not be, but it usually is. The home room can be brightened 
up with flowers, plants, window boxes, pictures, flags, fish, birds, and 
other things which will add to its homelikeness. Then, too, all blanks, 
records, forms, reports, bulletins, and similar material and supplies 
that will probably be used during the period should be readily avail- 
able in order to make for a businesslike program and to prevent dis- 
sipation of time and effort. For these a small cabinet may be provided. 

Misuse of the home-room period. Allowing students to use even 
a part of the home-room period for study is a confession that the 
sponsor, officers, or members are failing in their obligations. And 
such a practice, of course, encourages continued failure. In this con- 
nection, one principal wrote the author, “Several schools have re- 
ported to us that they were doing a bang-up job of home rooms. Upon 
investigation we often found their home rooms to be 5 per cent home 
rooms and gs per cent study hall.” 
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No student should be excused from the home room to attend to 
other duties about the school. In some schools the music organiza- 
tions, newspaper staff, council, and other student groups are sched- 
uled for the home-room period. This is entirely wrong because it 
indicates that these are considered more important than the home 
toom. A teacher would not excuse students from her regular class 
to attend these meetings, and it is no more logical to excuse them 
from the home room. In fact, it is more logical to excuse them from 
the classes because these meet, normally, five times a week, while 
the home room meets but once. The policy of excusing students from 
the home room to run errands, a rather common school practice, is 
about the most stupid thing imaginable. Excusing students is a pub- 
lished confession of the failure of the administration and faculty in 
home-room affairs. 

Abolishing the home-room period because the members failed to 
contribute or give attention to the program, because they were unruly 
in the assembly, or for similar disciplinary reasons is another practice 
that cannot be justified. Such a procedure, again, merely advertises 
failure in home rooming. 

Home-room membership. The usual home room is composed of 
from twenty-five to thirty-five students, because the regular classes 
are traditionally organized on this basis, and also because the room 
itself accommodates about this number. There is also a common, and 
pethaps somewhat justifiable, belief that a group of about this size 
provides more attractive educational opportunities than either a 
larger or a smaller group. However, it is entirely possible that the 
home-room group of ten years hence may be two or three times as 
large as it is now. Not all teachers make competent sponsors, and 
the time will come when those unfitted for this task will not be 
assigned the duties of sponsorship. This, of course, will increase the 
size of the groups of those who are competent, unless these teachers 
are assigned several different groups. Moreover, it is entirely possible 
that some teachers, because of their talents, interest, and special 
preparation, can successfully handle these larger groups. This is all 
the more possible with the development of improved materials and 
methods. Incidentally, larger classrooms are now being provided in 
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new buildings, or at least provisions made for combining, on occasion, 
two, three, or even more of the average-sized rooms.’* 

There is a great variety in the methods by which students are 
assigned to home rooms. Some of the methods used are as follows: 


By class, alphabetically. 

By intelligence quotients, marks, and ability ratings. 

By vertical sectioning—students from all classes. 

By curriculum being pursued. 

By general interests or extracurricular activities. 

By sex. 

By previous schools. 

By first-period classes. 

By representative selection—students are numbered and the 
numbers one, eleven, twenty-one, thirty-one, etc., assigned to- 
gether. 

10. By random selection—names drawn from a box. 

11. By chronological age. 

12. By districts represented. 

13. By student or teacher selection. 


Per onp puw H 


Just which one of these plans is best no one knows, and even if it is 
determined it will probably not be the same for all schools. In the 
smaller schools probably the best plan is the first suggested—assign- 
ment by class, alphabetically. In larger schools possibly the most 
logical plan is assignment by a combination of the class and ability- 
tating plans. 

Term of membership. Three main types of membership plans, on 
the basis of the length of membership, are temporary, permanent, 
and semi-permanent. 

Under the temporary plan, which is most widely used at the 
present time, the students are assigned for a relatively short period, 
usually a semester. When new groups are formed in succeeding 


12 At the Evanston (Ill.) High School, some 2500 students are grouped into 
ten home rooms, approximately 250 to each room. In charge of each room is a 
director with eight or ten teachers under him, each of these teachers being re- 
sponsible for twenty or thirty advisees. The students of eight of these rooms 
remain with their respective groups for two years, those of the other two, for 
four years. 
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semesters, it usually happens that many of these have a nucleus of 
former members. However, this is purely accidental. The advantages 
of this plan are, (1) students and teachers profit from the larger 
number of contacts; (2) students will become acquainted with more 
of their schoolmates; (3) the novelty of new sponsors and new room- 
mates adds attractiveness; (4) unpleasant sponsor-member relation- 
ships will not continue for long; and (5) the sponsor can become 
expert in a specialized area of homeroom guidance. 

Under the permanent plan the group continues as a unit until it 
is promoted or graduated. The three arguments for this type of 
organization are, (1) members and sponsors can become better ac- 
quainted than they can under any other plan; (2) duplication of work 
and activities is avoided; and (3) responsibility for the success of the 
group is specifically placed, The usual arguments against permanent 
membership—lack of novelty, “hogging” of offices, sponsor's inexpert- 
ness for all three or four years, unhappy relationships, and the gradu- 
ally decreasing size of these groups—can all be obviated with intel- 
ligent planning. 

The third plan, semi-permanent membership, is an attempt to 
combine the strengths of both the temporary and the permanent plans 
and to avoid their weaknesses. In this plan the members and their 
sponsor continue together as long as it appears advisable for them 
to do so. This period may be two, three, five, or more semesters. 

Although the temporary is the most popular plan at the present 
time, there is a very decided trend away from this in the direction of 
the semi-permanent and the permanent plans. Probably, in general, 
the permanent plan has more to commend it than either of the other 
two. The temporary plan certainly has least. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 
OF THE HOME ROOM 


The home room should not be a teacher-dominated class, either 
formal or informal, but rather a real democracy in miniature in 
which members recognize, accept, and more or less successfully dis- 
charge their obligations as citizens. The development of smooth- 
running machinery is not a major objective of the home-room plan; 
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it is an objective only in so far as it contributes to the development 
of the ideal for which the home room stands—more wholesome and 
competent citizenship. 

Officers. The usual officers of any organization, president, vice 
president, secretary, and treasurer, are appropriate for the home-room 
organization. In addition, such other officers as usher, cheerleader, 
banker, attendance officer, inspector, critic, sergeant-at-arms, traffic 
officer, reporter, and others may be elected and commissioned. 
Cabinet meetings not only assist in training these officers, but also 
help in the development of definite and constructive policies for the 
improvement of the room’s various activities. These offices can be 
about as educative for those who do not occupy them as for those 
who do. Intelligent followership is as important as intelligent 
leadership. 

Committees. Home-room officers are important, but home-room 
committees are perhaps still more important because of the larger 
number of educative opportunities that they make available. Two 
types of committees may be provided, (1) standing or permanent, 
which are appointed or commissioned for the normal term for which 
the officers are elected, and (2) temporary, which are appointed for a 
specific task and discharged when this is completed. A short descrip- 
tion of three of the many possible committees will indicate the range 
of their activities and duties. 

Program. This committee has, in cooperation with the Central 
Home-Room Committee, responsibility for the programs of the meet- 
ings. It surveys and catalogues the interests and abilities of all of the 
members of the room and develops programs on the basis of these, 
It schedules, advertises, and evaluates programs and program cle- 
ments. By means of such devices as rating scales, balloting, open dis- 
cussion, and competitions, it develops standards for the programs. It 
handles the “graduating” of good elements or complete programs 
into the school assembly, and supervises the exchange of these with 
other home rooms. Naturally, it encourages wide participation of 
members and provides interesting variety in types of material and 
methods of presentation. It makes books, magazines, and other 
source material available to home-room program participants. 
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Housekeeping. Beautifying, caring for, and promoting general 
respect for the group's school home are the main duties of this com- 
mittee. It supervises the use of the wastebasket, pencil sharpener, 
lockers, cloakroom, bulletin board, and blackboards; regulates heating, 
lighting, and ventilation; adjusts window shades and curtains; inspects 
room for neatness, loose or broken seats, desks, and other equipment; 
discourages the mutilation of room and school property; and promotes 
beautification with plants, flowers, pictures, statuary, fish, and birds.'* 

Welfare. This committee assumes responsibility for general wel- 
fare services of all types. It investigates absentees and, if it finds it ap- 
propriate, visits them and arranges for others to visit them; carries 
them greetings, messages, flowers, plants, fruit, books, school publica- 
tions, magazines, lesson assignments, reports of room and school 
activities, and cares for their books, equipment, and other property 
during their absence. It provides carfare, clothing, books, and such 
other material and equipment as may be needed by those unable to 
furnish these for themselves. It promotes, develops, and handles a 
student-loan fund. It also represents the Central Home-Room Com- 
mittee, Student Council, or other authority in the promotion of gen- 
eral school and community drives and campaigns. 

Other committees. The opportunities for the organization and the 
capitalization of homeroom committees are so very numerous that 
a complete description of all of them cannot be given. The following 
list of committees will suggest some of these possibilities. 


Activity Citizenship Inspections Service 

Art Competitions Literary Social 

Athletic Courtesy Locker Success 
Attendance Current Events Lost and Found Suggestion Box 
Banking Debating Newspaper Supplies 
Bicycle. Devotionals Promotion Thrift 

Book Discipline Publicity Traffic 

Booster Dramatics Safety Trip 

Bulletin Board Fire Scholarship Usher 
Cafeteria Health Seating Welcoming 


19 A good article to read in this connection is “Beauty in the Classroom,” b 
Charles E. Packard, in the Journal of Education for jan 17, 1935. ed 
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Training of officers and committeemen. Many of the new officers 
and committeemen will be inexperienced and will consequently need 
training for their duties. Presiding officers will require instruction in 
parliamentary procedures; secretaries, in writing minutes; and treas- 
urers, in keeping financial records, Many schools provide very specific 
training in these responsibilities. The Winfield, Kansas, High School, 
for instance, provides this and similar training for the instruction of 
thrift directors, cheerleaders, athletic directors, and chairmen of 
social committees. Before it was reorganized around a “general educa- 
tion” program, the Herron Hill Junior High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, used a plan in which nearly three hundred committee 
chairmen met every three weeks with appropriate sponsors who helped 
them with their activities. For instance, the attendance chairmen met 
with the vice-principal; the scholarship chairmen, with the vocational 
counselor; the library chairmen, with the school librarian. Other 
means of training these officers and committeemen were through 
home-room and assembly programs, study of available literature, 
attendance at meetings presided over by more experienced officers, 
and meetings with similar groups of officials from other schools.’ 


THE HOME-ROOM PROGRAM 


In nearly all home rooms there is presented, usually once a week, a 
regularly scheduled program designed for purposes of education and 
guidance. It is logical that such a program should, (1) have definite 
and reasonable educational objectives; (2) be timely and appropriate; 
(3) represent all presentable and proper phases of education 
and guidance; (4) approximate reasonable standards; and (5) pro- 
vide opportunities for wide participation, either directly or in- 
directly. 

Types of program material. In general, home-toom program ma- 
terial may be classified into three main types, (1) guidance, (2) sea- 
sonal, and (3) free choice. The home room is designed for educa- 
tional purposes and, of course, all program material (as well as the 
entire schedule of activities) belongs in the first classification. How- 

14 See footnote on p. 21 and text and references on pp. 20, 652-653. 
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ever, “guidance” used in this connection refers particularly to more 
or less definitely organized and coordinated material, usually coming 
from the main office, central committee, or department of guidance, 
dealing with such phases of guidance as educational, vocational, 
moral, civic, thrift, personal, health, and recreational.’° 

“Seasonal” material includes that which is particularly appropriate 
at certain periods and times, such as anniversaries of discoveries, 
births, and other events; traditional celebrations—Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Washington’s Birthday; various kinds of “weeks’— 
Fire Prevention, Safety, Red Cross, Clean-Up, Thrift, and Courtesy; 
and school seasons reflecting opening, closing, and mark-reporting 
activities. 

“Free Choice” material is that which the group selects, schedules, 
and presents uninfluenced by the administration, Central Committee, 
or any other outside group. Naturally, some of it, all of it, or none of 
it may come from the Central Committee or office.’ 

Making the program schedule. The program schedule for the 
semester should reflect the three types of material indicated in the 
above section. In addition, “open dates” should be inserted in order 
to provide for such postponements, exchanges, visitations, and expan- 
sions as may be necessary. And there will always be some of these. 
The steps in making this schedule are as follows: 

1. List the dates of the semester's meetings and eliminate those 
on which no meetings will be held, such as examination days or 
holidays. 

2. Decide upon the major home-room objectives and emphases for 
the semester, and then apportion the periods available to each type of 


13 In the authors Home Room Guidance, Rey. Ed. (see footnote, p. 49), each 
of the twelve i i begins with an introductory statement or brief list of prin- 
ciples and then lists twenty or thirty actual programs of pertinent specialized 
material, with suggested material for many others, and appropriate references. 

‘© Following his investigation of the home room (University of Mifnesota, 
1941), Rev. H. J. Deeny in an unpublished paper evaluates as a “strong feature” 
the fact that in four fifths of the schools studied the home-room advisers have 
freedom to plan or adapt their programs to their local needs. However, he also 
concludes: “. . . the fact that they [home-room programs] are planned generally 
only on a week-to-week basis would seem to be a weakness of these schools.” The 
obvious implication is that where sponsors are given most responsibility, the pro- 
grams are not planned very far ahead. 
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material. Perhaps, in general, one third of the periods might be 
assigned to each of these types. 

3. From a calendar of events select those anniversaries to be 
reflected and place these items opposite the appropriate dates, to- 
gether with brief notations as to the approximate amount of time 
each item will require." 

4. Consider the specialized guidance emphases, and then place 
these in the schedule with a view to appropriateness, continuity, and 
avoidance of duplication. Some of this material may require an 
entire period, while some of it may be included in, and articulated 
with, the seasonal and free-choice types. 

5. Survey the homeroom members in order to discover the ma- 
terial that can be used in free-choice periods. Much of this material 
need not be definitely scheduled immediately but may be developed 
throughout the semester. Indeed, some of it will not even be dis- 
covered at once. 

6. Study this outlined schedule to see whether variety and proper 
relative emphasis are provided, and also whether apparently worth- 
while material is represented. 

Although, in the school outlines mentioned below, there is con- 
siderable divergence in placement of material, a considerable propor- 
tion of them include the policy of “cycle programming.” In this 
arrangement a topic, say “courtesy,” is first placed at some particular 
point and given simple treatment in very definite situations. Later 
this topic is used again and given more advanced handling. It may 
be scheduled throughout several semesters or years, each succeeding 
treatment being more advanced as the student becomes more able to 
understand, judge, and apply it intelligently to himself. This policy 
is in line with good psychological principles, from the simple to the 
more complex, distributed and cumulative learning, and usually repre- 
sents tiinely and functional settings. 

Placement of home-room program material. It is not only im- 
portant that program material be selected wisely but also that it be 


17 In the authors Home Room Guidance, Rev. Ed., pp. 121-130, there is a 
ealendar listing for each day of the month from one to eight items which may 
appropriately be reflected in these programs, a total of more than one thousand 


items. 
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placed to best advantage; and this question of placement is one of 
the most bothersome details of home-room administration, For in- 
stance, where should material concerning how to study, courtesy, 
thrift, school citizenship, vocations, safety, or personal relationship, 
be placed? In the first, second, third, or fourth year? In all four 
years? If placed in more than one year, just what phases shall be em- 
phasized in each year? To what extent is duplication desirable? If 
different approaches are desirable, just what are these approaches, and 
in which year is each the most appropriate? 

In order to discover whether there is any agreement on placement, 
the author asked one hundred experienced home-room sponsors in 
four-year high schools to indicate their opinions as to the placement of 
five general classifications (which were defined for them)—educa- 
tional, citizenship, personal, moral and ethical, and vocational. There 
was a little agreement, but not a great deal. In general, these sponsors 
believed that educational guidance should come in the first and 
second years; vocational, in the third and fourth years; and personal 
and moral and ethical guidance should be emphasized in all four 
years. A study of one hundred printed and mimeographed school 
outlines and bulletins revealed practically the same order of emphasis. 

A similar study of the opinions of one hundred junior high school 
sponsors and forty-five school outlines revealed about the same be- 
liefs: educational guidance in grades 7 and 10; citizenship, 8 and 10; 
personal, g and 11; moral and ethical, 8 and 10; and vocational, 
g and 12. 

In both studies there was considerable disagreement, some spon- 
sors voting for placement quite at variance with the majority, and 
some even desiring to emphasize all of these phases in each of the 
years of the school. An examination of home-room bulletins and out- 
lines from a large number of schools revealed a similar disagreement. 

Consequently, because there is no great unanimity of agreement 
on placement, and also because of the differences in educational 
objectives, types and organization of schools, kinds of communities, 
previous educational opportunities, and types, ages, and maturity 
of students, it is apparent that this phase of home-room procedure will 
have to be settled by individual schools. And this is not at all un- 
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reasonable in the light of the great present emphasis upon education 
suitable for individual differences. Proper placement will require 
more extended study, investigation, experimentation, evaluation, and 
reorganization. 

Presentation of the program. After being wisely selected and ap- 
propriately placed, it is important that program material be attrac- 
tively presented. And considering the number and the variety of 
methods possible, there is little excuse for any program being dull 
because of uninteresting presentation. It is true that the home room 
lacks the stage, settings, costuming, scenery, music, and other equip- 
ment and accompaniments of the assembly program, but, really, 
these deficiencies represent a distinct advantage because the program 
becomes a close and more or less informal affair rather than a distant 
and formal show. Moreover, the desk, table, blackboard, and other 
simple and handy equipment can be capitalized effectively. Further, 
the nearness of the participants and the use of the conversational tone 
help to excite interest and encourage later discussion. Devices that 
one may use in these presentations are the following.1® 


Auction sale 
Audience participation 
Banquet 

Charades 

Circus 

Competition 
Convention 
Conversation 

Crystal gazing 
Debate 
Demonstration 
Dialogue 
Dramatization 
Examining the group 
Exhibition 


Explanation 

Expression of prefer- 
ence 

Faculty presentations 

Family album 

Family circle 

Father Time 

Installation 

Interview 

Introductions 

Look it up 

Motion picture 

Music 

Now you ask one 

Outside talent 


Panel discussion 
Pantomime 
Planted discussion 
Pledging 
Presentation 
Puppet show 
Questions 

Radio 

Reading 
Recitation 
Shadowgraphy 
Slides 

Storytelling 
Unpacking a trunk 
What would you do? 


Evaluation of the home-room program. A home-room program 


consumes, if one considers total student hours, an enormous amount 


18 For an explanation, description, and illustration of these see the author's 
Home Room Guidance, Rev. Ed., pp. 148-156. 
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of time. To illustrate, a weekly half-hour program for forty weeks in a 
school of one thousand students requires the amazing total of 
1,200,000 student minutes, or 20,000 hours—the equivalent of 2,500 
eight-hour days. Now, if only six minutes of each of these programs 
are educationally unprofitable to the students, there is a total waste 
of '240,000 minutes or 4,000 hours. Hence, it is reasonable to insist 
that the time of this program be invested as well as possible. Con- 
tinuous evaluation is essential if improvement in this educational 
opportunity is to be realized. Such evaluation is absolutely necessary 
if intraroom or interroom program contests are scheduled. These are 
profitable especially if they help to set standards. 

Critic's report. This is the oldest and simplest of the formal 
devices for improving a public program, and it is still valuable if 
intelligently designed and utilized. Such a report should not only 
include notations of errors in language and expression, indistinct 
enunciation, violations of parliamentary procedures, and other mis- 
takes or weaknesses, but also indicate how these should and may be 
avoided. If it antagonizes or discourages, or becomes formal and 
mechanical, it is detrimental. Obviously, few students will be com- 
petent to do this job well, but those who are should be used. 

Some schools require a written report on a printed form. This 
report, made by the sponsor, covers such items as participants, topics, 
pupil interest, ratings of all numbers (good, fair, or poor), and a 
statement as to why the program was considered successful or un- 
successful. A report must be constructive. In addition, any report 
should comment favorably upon the good things about the program, 
Commendation is as important as condemnation. 

Informal discussion, Because the home-room program is of, for, 
and by the members of the room, these should have ample oppor- 
tunity for discussing it informally. Such questions as the following 
may help to point this discussion. 


Did the program show evidence of having a worthy objective? 
Do you believe it achieved this objective? Why, or why not? 
Was its material suitable and appropriate? 

Was the program well planned, prepared, and presented? 

Do you believe enough students participated in it? 


Shea i 
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6. Did it capitalize on any new talent? 
7. In general, was the room attentive? 
8. Was the program well timed? 
g. What parts of it did you like best? Why? 
10. What parts of it did you like least? Why? 
11. Was it worth the time and effort expended in providing it? 
12. Is it good enough for presentation in the assembly? For exchange? 


Program evaluation blank. This is a mimeographed or printed 
sheet on which the committee members, or all of the members of 
the room, write their reactions to the program presented. Such ques- 
tions as those indicated in the previous section may be used. If the 
blank is issued to all of the members the reports should probably be 
unsigned in order to make for more honest and accurate responses. 

Rating card. In this device each program element is rated on such 
factors as appropriateness, timeliness, attractiveness, quality, prepara- 
tion, and originality. These may be rated as “excellent,” “good,” 
“fair,” “poor,” or “very poor,” or on some similar scale. If numerical 
values are given, these may be totaled for a single score, although there 
are obvious weaknesses in this method of comparing programs. 

Participation improvement chart. In this plan, each participant 
rates his own contribution as “better,” “same as,” or “worse” than his 
previous one. Usually the first participation is rated “average” or 
“middle” and each successive participation is rated equal to or up 
or down from this first one, as “about the same,” “a little better,” or 
“a little worse,” or “a great deal worse.” The members keep these 
charts. They may be made the basis of group discussions or even of 
more formal programs later. The value of this plan is that it not 
only centers the member's attention on his own improvement, but 
also emphasizes that this improvement is his own responsibility. 

Dangers of program evaluation. ‘The program must be evaluated 
if improvement is to be made or greater success achieved. However, 
there are five important dangers that must be recognized: (1) that 
the member will be discouraged by adverse criticism, or conversely, 
that he will be made conceited by too much favorable comment; 
(2) that he will be encouraged to participate only in what he does 
best and hence will miss an appropriate broadening education in 
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things that he cannot do as well; (3) that he may get the idea that 
“the show's the thing,” that the main purpose is to stage a pleasing 
performance rather than to capitalize on an educational opportunity; 
(4) that he may confuse mere interestingness, novelty, or attractive- 
ness with inevitable educational benefit; (5) that there may be 
biased evaluation because of personal reactions to particular types of 
materials, methods of presentation, or participants, and, (6) that a 
proper capitalization of the results will not be made. A good program 
of evaluation realizes these dangers and weaknesses and seeks to 
avoid, lessen, or eliminate them by appropriate education. 

It is probably true that the sponsor's evaluation of the program will 
be fairer and more accurate than that of a student, because she is 
older, more experienced and mature, and hence more competent. Yet, 
for somewhat the same reasons, the sponsor may not be able to see 
the program from the student’s point of view. Her honest reaction 
may shed light and hence tend to improve her own technique of 
evaluation. However, at least as important as this is the fact that 
when a member rates a program he is unconsciously developing his 
own standards for homeroom presentations. Intelligently capitalized, 
this “giving-of-himself” should ultimately mean improvement. 


OTHER HOME-ROOM ACTIVITIES 
AND RELATIONSHIPS 


While much of the home room’s activity centers around the more 
or less formal program, not all of it does. Many of the other activities 
have already been indicated in connection with the discussion of the 
committees; a few brief descriptions will suggest additional pos- 
sibilities and relationships. 

Home-room responsibilities. In some schools each home room is 
assigned and accepts responsibility for some particular duty about the 
school, such as, for instance, assisting in the office; assuming charge 
of bicycle parking, fire drills, or traffic; supervising the library, study 
hall, cafeteria, corridors, or playground at specified periods; taking 
care of the school’s song books, yell sheets, supply cabinets, flag, 
slides and films, games, equipment, and trophies; inspecting the build 
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ing and grounds; checking window shades each night; arranging the 
auditorium stage for assembly programs; welcoming new students and 
visitors; managing a candy counter, lost-and-found bureau, book ex- 
change, or store; developing a school history; distributing school pub- 
lications, notices, and announcements; selling school colors, arm 
bands, caps, and pennants; promoting noon-hour recreation; and 
making a survey of school accidents and listing appropriate recom- 
mendations. Usually these responsibilities, both in activity and in 


À 


Red Cross overseas gift boxes being stacked in Arsenal Building, after 
having been packed by students at Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis. Activities of this kind are a responsibility of the home rooms 
at Arsenal High. 


toom assignment, vary somewhat from year to year, a new schedule 
being made up each term or year. 

Home-room initiatives. In this plan, which is a variation of that 
described immediately above, the home room, instead of being 
assigned a particular task, originates it, develops the plans, and, after 
being properly authorized, carries out the project. Any of the activities 
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suggested above are suitable. Others are: promoting a tournament; 
making and hanging curtains; installing a pencil sharpener or other 
simple equipment; repainting the lines on the gymnasium floor; 
refinishing the library tables; promoting a student loan fund ?® or a 
library drive; renumbering the rooms; holding exhibits of various 
types of collections—stamps, curios, coins, scrapbooks—and of sewing, 
art, and manual-training projects; welfare activities of various types; 
establishing a lost-and-found bureau; and adopting a family for 
Christmas. 

Accepting definite responsibility for a particular task should not 
only insure that this job will probably be done well (because the 
room knows that the entire school is watching), but it also provides 
educational opportunities for those who do and those who witness 
the doing of it. There is danger here, if the school has a student 
council, that there may be duplication and, perhaps, friction, because 
the room assumes responsibilities that rightfully belong to the council, 
However, a careful study of the situation, with, if necessary, specific 
authorization for particular responsibilities, should help to prevent 
these difficulties. 

Competitions. Any worthy competition does at least three im- 
portant things: (1) it emphasizes and so helps to establish the proper 
ideals and habits concemed; (2) it motivates by adding zest and en- 
thusiasm; and (3) it promotes the setting of standards by which rela- 
tive merit may be judged. This device may be used to good advantage 
in promoting home-room interests and activities. Variety in type and 
extent of activities will help to make these competitions successful. 

There is always danger that these competitions will result in over- 
emphasizing winning and in underemphasizing the educational objec- 
tives desired. An essential part of any competition is, therefore, the 
education of the participants before, during, and after the contest so 
that they will not feel, as they far too often do, that all is lost if the 
contest is lost. It is advisable, too, if at all possible, that there be 
several winning or “honor” places, rather than one only. 

There are two main types of home-room competitions—within the 


19 See Smith, F. J., “A High School Scholarship Fund,” School Activities 6:3-5, 
September, 1934. 
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room and outside of the room. The internal competitions may be 
between individuals, sexes, sections of the room, rows, or ages, and 
the external contests may be between rooms, floors, sections of the 
building, sexes, ages, classes, or geographical distribution of the 
members’ homes. There is a place for both types. Some of these com- 
petitions may continue for a semester, or even a year, while others 
may continue for only a week or two. 

Care should be taken to insure that a competition is judged as 
objectively, impersonally, and fairly as possible. A single instance of 
apparent favoritism, whether intentional or not, will be detrimental. 
A wholesome attitude on the part of the participants is an important 
element in any educative contest. 

Proper recognition helps to motivate competition. Penalties or 
forfeits, sometimes “awarded” to those lowest in a contest, probably 
do more damage than good. An honest and serious effort should 
never be catalogued as “failure.” Some of the recognition devices 
commonly used are badges, buttons, ribbons, medals, banner, pen- 
nant, publicity—on bulletin board, in assembly, and in publications— 
certificates, cup, door plaque, insignia, flag, letters or monograms, 
party, luncheon or other social event, plants, flowers, goldfish, window 
signs, special honor activities—as guides, information-suppliers, or 
office assistants, and special privileges in the assembly, cafeteria, 
gymnasium, or traffic. 

There are probably few activities of the home room that cannot be 
made the basis of competition. A short list of possible competitions 


will illustrate. 


Arithmetic Collections Health Recognitions 
Athletics Courtesy Housekeeping Scholarship 
Attendance Debating Neatness Service 

Banking Donations Poetry Slogans 

Bulletin board Essay Posters Sportsmanship 
Care of property Exhibitions Posture Ticket selling 
Cheering Giving Programs Traffic 
Citizenship Grammar Punctuality Welfare projects 


Gripe session. Some schools schedule an annual “gripe session” 
in all home rooms, usually about the middle of the year so that its 
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results can be properly capitalized. In this, the students are given full 
and free opportunity to express their dissatisfaction with anything 
about the school. It is based upon the facts (1) that suppressed 
discontents are harmful, and (2) that most of them are without 
foundation. Such discussions offer the student an opportunity to “get 
things off his chest,” and also to clear up misunderstandings and 
misinterpretations of school traditions, customs, routines, procedures, 
and materials. In case a particular topic cannot be explained or jus- 
tified satisfactorily by the sponsor or students, a special committee is 
appointed to investigate and report on it later. Wisely handled, this 
can be a worthwhile reorientation program, 

The home room and the student council. Democratic government 
comes only in response to an intelligent and definite demand for it, 
and such a demand must be based upon a proper appreciation of the 
individual's rights, duties, and responsibilities. The development of 
this appreciation is a slow and painful process. The home room offers 
about the best single opportunity in the school for the beginning of 
this training in democratic living because, (1) its ideals are more or 
less commonly accepted throughout the school; (2) its group is 
small; (3) its opportunities for presentation and discussion, as well as 
for acceptance and rejection, are real and vital; and (4) its settings 
and situations, wherein the habits of a miniature democracy may 
actually be practiced, are natural. 

The proper first step in democratizing the school is, of course, the 
democratization of these smaller units. After these groups have been 
trained to understand, appreciate, accept, and discharge their obliga- 
tions in at least a fairly creditable manner, there will come a demand 
for a similar democratization in the affairs of the school as a whole. 
Such growth is natural and healthy. A discussion of the details of the 
organization of the council, on the basis of home-room representa- 
tion, will be found in Chapter IV. 

The home room and the assembly. As has previously been sug- 
gested, there is little difference between the home-room program and 
the assembly program except in general size, caliber, and equipment. 
The assembly program has the advantages of stage equipment, 
draperies, scenery, lighting, and piano, but in general purpose it is 
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only a glorified home-room program. The development of programs 
for the assembly is not a major objective of the homeroom plan, 
but it is a value that should not be overlooked. 

There are two methods by means of which home-room programs 
may be “promoted” or “graduated” into the general school assembly. 
In the first of these the home room’s program committee reports to 
the assembly committee any unusually attractive programs or elements 
of programs which it considers suitable for presentation before the 
entire school. The assembly committee then schedules these for later 
presentation. In the second plan the assembly committee assigns to 
each home room the responsibility for the assembly program at some 
particular date. Assembly-program competitions between home rooms 
very easily and naturally grow out of this arrangement.°° 

Home-room program exchanges. More and more, schools are 
arranging for the exchange of general-assembly programs, and similar 
exchanges of home-room programs within the school are just as logical. 
When, in the opinion of the room or its program committee, a pro- 
gram worthy of exchange has been presented, the proper officer posts 
on the school bulletin board or files with the central committee a 
“request for home-room program exchange.” The details of this ex- 
change are then worked out by the proper officers of the exchanging 
rooms. It is possible for a good program thus to be exchanged several 
times with different rooms, although, obviously, such a practice may 
easily be carried to the extreme. Such an exchange should be a real 
trade—a home room should never be allowed to borrow a program 
without paying it back. 

Interroom visitation. This is another device that makes not only 
for novelty and variety, but also for education in that it shows one 
group how other groups solve the home-room problem. The plan is 
simple. One room invites another room to be its guest for a particular 
period, usually, of course, when it has a good program prepared. An 


20 At the Anthony (Kan.) High School, the home-room programs are presented 
at the school assembly every two weeks. They are judged by a faculty committee. 
The items considered, and the possible points for each, are: entertainment value 
(20), educational value (20), preparation (10), representativeness of group (10), 
presentation (20), and originality (10). An attractive trophy is awarded the home 
room with the highest rating. 
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official welcome by the president of the host room is a proper begin- 
ning for such a program, and an expression of appreciation by the 
president of the guest room is a proper ending for it. Although it is 
probably better for the host room to furnish the entire program, if 
desired and adyisable both rooms may take part in it. Usually such a 
visit is later returned. Social activities, tea, party, luncheon, picnic, 
hike, swim, etc., may also be represented in this exchange. 


HOME-ROOM FAILURES AND DANGERS 


It is only reasonable to point out that in some schools the home 
room has been, and still is, a miserable failure. Many mistakes have 
been made and many more will be made because of the newness of 
the idea, our lack of experience with and appreciation for it, and the 
differences in the personal equations of students, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and citizens of the community. Perhaps such failures should 
not be expected, but some of them should not be unexpected. 

It has already been suggested that the unsympathetic and harmful 
reaction towards the home room on the part of students and teachers 
is directly chargeable to administrative malfeasance and incom- 
petence. Assigning a home-room responsibility on top of an already 
full teaching schedule, making no effort to show the ideals and poten- 
tialities of the plan, and providing little or nothing in the way of 
materials and methods, have resulted in many home-room “flops.” 
Such a senseless assignment of responsibility will nearly, if not always, 
result in “flops” in homeroom technique or anything else.*? 

Undoubtedly, this question has already arisen in the reader's mind, 
“Ts it possible for every teacher to sponsor a home room successfully?” 
The answer is, “It is not.” It is no more logical to expect all teachers 
to be good home-room sponsors than it is to expect all teachers to be 
good football or basketball coaches, band or orchestra leaders, or 


* In his investigation (see footnote, p. 68) Rey. Deeny found that the recog- 
nized weaknesses” of the home-room plan were, in this order, “lack of interest,” 
“Tack of supervision,” “lack of planning,” and “lack of time.” The student cannot 
be blamed for a single one of these. Directly or indirectly, the administration can 
be blamed for all of them. What has worked, or is now working, in one school 
can be made to work in another. 
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newspaper or yearbook advisers. Not all teachers have the ideals, 
knowledge, interest, training, experience, patience, and personal 
attractiveness essential to home-room sponsorship. Many of them 
never will have these. 

Probably the time will come when only those teachers most com- 
petent will be assigned home rooms as a part of their regular load, 
not in addition to it, and those who are not suitably equipped for 
this responsibility will be assigned other duties, curricular or extra- 
curricular, instead. If they are scheduled in “floating” or “staggered” 
periods, one teacher may sponsor two or three, or more, home rooms, 
and carry correspondingly fewer subject classes. Such an arrangement 
offers several educational and administrative difficulties, but these are 
not unsolvable. In fact, they have been satisfactorily solved in some 
schools.?? 

Such dangers as (1) formalization, making the home room a class 
by a more attractive name; ? (2) informalization, a looseness that 
results in sporadic, nonvital, unorganized programs and activities; 
(3) underemphasis, failure to recognize, appreciate, and capitalize 
on its opportunities; (4) blind and slavish copying; (5) assuming that 
a plan once made is forever made; (6) failure to evaluate; and (7) 
incompetent and unsympathetic sponsorship—these dangers must be 
avoided if the home room is to be a really educative factor in educa- 
tion. And they can be avoided. 

The home room not a cure-all. The author does not believe that 
the home-room plan is a certain cure-all for the ills of the school and 
its curriculum. He does believe that it offers excellent opportunities for 
supplementation and integration, for correcting some of the recog- 
nized weaknesses, failures, inadequacies, and misemphases of tradi- 
tional schoolwork, and, in addition, for the handling of activities for 


22 An older but still pertinent and excellent article is, Redford, E. H., “Selecting 
the Home-Room Teacher,” School Executive 56:294-296, April, 1937. See also 
the discussion on pp. 627-629, 649-650. 

23 Nearly twenty years ago Brewer stated, “Home room teachers are subject 
teachers in disguise,” and “No home room plan is likely to succeed unless teachers 
are re-educated and tactfully and persistently supervised in carrying out the plans 
proposed and agreed upon.” Brewer, J. M., Education as Guidance, p. 590, The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1932. Although, undoubtedly, the first state- 
ment is less true now than it was then, the second is just as true now. 
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which it is peculiarly fitted. A school composed only of home rooms 
and providing only homeroom activity would be an anomaly, but a 
school in which no such provisions were made would be an even 
greater one. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Student Council 


LTHOUGH THE EXPRESSION “student council” is of recent 
origin, the basic idea is not, by any means, new. It was incor- 
porated in Plato’s Academy, in Aristotle's Lyceum, in Vittorino da 
Feltra’s “Pleasant House,” in the monitorial and the Jesuit schools; 
and it was endorsed by such great early educators as Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, and Rousseau. In some of these schools the motive for the 
establishment of this device was entirely different from that of others, 
as well as from that of the present day. In the monitorial schools, for 
instance, classes were very large, and the plan was developed for pur- 
poses of economy rather than for purposes of education, However, 
nearly all of the early educational writers justified it on the basis of its 
educational opportunities. 

Down through the centuries since Plato’s time student participa- 
tion has been practiced, in varying forms and with varying degrees 
of success, in all types of schools from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity, until now, it has been estimated, this plan is to be found in some 
form or other, in three fourths of the high schools of the United 
States. Today it is also found in many elementary schools,’ and even 
in some kindergartens.* The general plan is no longer in the experi- 

1 See Avery, B., “An Elementary School Council Is Practical,” School Activities 
21:221-222, March, 1949; Burr, M. C., “Student Council in an Elementary 
School,” School Activities 21:119, December, 1949; O'Toole, J. F., “Study of the 
Elementary School Student Council,” Elementary School Journal 50:259-267. 
January, 1950; Thornton, C. A., “A Student Council in an Elementary School,” 
School Activities 16:14-16, September, 1944; and Yoe, W., “Elementary Student 
Councils at Work," School Activities 21:55-56, October, 1949. 


a See Bumett, O. D, “Student Participation Begins in the Kindergarten,” 
School Activities 21:24, 32, September, 1949. 
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mental stage.* Although the forms of organization and the degrees of 
success still vary, and probably always will, this plan has become 
established as an important element in modern education. 

There are now a number of organizations which promote student 
council interests and activities. According to the 1949 Student Coun- 
cils Handbook of the National Association of Student Councils, 
there are five regional, 30 state (with 10 more being planned), 72 dis- 
trict, 18 county, and 31 inter-city associations. The National Associa- 
tion, which grew out of a conference called by N. Robert Ringdahl at 
the June 1927 Seattle meeting of the National Education Association, 
and which dates from 1931, now has over 4500 member schools rep- 
resenting every state in the union and thirteen foreign countries. This 
association is now sponsored by The National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals. ‘These bodies, which have had a remarkable 
development,‘ have exerted and are still exerting a highly beneficial 
influence on student council development. 

Training for membership in a democracy. It is logical to believe 
that educating the student for successful living in a democracy can 
be best accomplished by having him live in a setting which most 
nearly resembles that democracy. If the school is an autocracy “run” 
by the principal, or an oligarchy “run” by the faculty, in which the 
student is a mere subject, then we need not expect him to exhibit 
many of the basic traits of good citizenship when he emerges from 
this setting, because it has not been such as to fit him for the self- 
direction required in his adult citizenship. Everything he has had to 
do has been chosen, outlined, and ordered for him. If, on the other 


3 Probably the first book published in America on this topic was Frederick S. 
Jewell’s School Government, A Practical Treatise. A, S. Barnes & Company. 1866, 

4 For example, the first convention of the Illinois Association was held in 1936, 
with an attendance of 25 delegates from five schools. At its eighth convention, 
held in Chicago in 1944, 1,048 delegates were registered on the first day of the 
two-day session. Similarly, the attendance at the National Association’s conferences 
became so large that it was necessary to limit each state association to six student 
delegates, 

Student council workshops, for both sponsors and members, are becoming com- 
mon. The first two of these appear to be those sponsored by the University of 
Arkansas, September 1-2, 1947, and by the University of Georgia, September 18- 
20, 1947. An account of the latter will be found in Fred B. Dixon's article, 
“Student Council Workshop,” School Activities 19:149-150, January, 1948. 
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hand, the school has helped him to live successfully and happily as 
an actual citizen in his “here and now’—in a miniature democracy— 
then we can logically expect that he will the more easily and smoothly 
slip into his place as a worthy member of a democratic society. This 
conception of the necessity for actual, vital, and satisfying practice 
is the main reason for the current widespread interest in the student 
council idea.’ 

Student participation versus student self-government. The term 
Student Council is only one of several names used to designate this 
plan of organization. Any arrangement that facilitates student partici- 
pation in the general control of the activities of the school, whether 
known as the Student Senate, Civic Association, Cabinet, General 
Organization, Welfare Committee, School City Council, Board of 
Commissioners, School Congress, or by some other name, falls 
within the meaning of the term Student Council as used here. 

The use of the inaccurate expression “student self-government” is 
to be deplored. There is, in reality, no such thing as “student self- 
government,” and there never will be, for two good reasons.® 

In the first place, students lack the judgment that must accompany 
executive, legislative, and judicial power. They may possess the ideals, 
ambitions, intentions, and perhaps, even, many of the knowledges 
essential to wise self-governing, but they lack judgment. Judgment 
comes only with maturity, and maturity only with experience; the 
students lack both experience and maturity, and consequently judg- 
ment also. 

In the second place there is a legal reason why “student self-govern- 


5 Two recent books which cover all phases of council theory and practice are 
The Student Council in the Secondary School, National Association of Student 
Councils, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1950, and McKown, 
H. C., The Student Council, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1 044: Since 1945 the National Association has published a yearly Student Council 
Handbook which includes reports of the annual conference, articles, a directory 
of members of the Association, and other pertinent material. So You Were 
Elected! by Virginia Bailard and Harry C. McKown (McGraw-Hill, 1946), was 
designed for secondary and upper-grade students. 

© And there probably never was “student self-government” in any schools except 
the universities of the latter Middle Ages. Even the expression “student govern- 
ment” is often criticized because of the ease with which it is confused with 
“student self-government.” 
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ment” is impossible. The principal of the school is officially charged 
by the community, through the board of education, with responsi- 
bility for the school, its equipment, and its students’ welfare. The 
students are not so charged, and could not be, even if it were desir- 
able, because they are minors. 

Hence, educationally and legally, the expression “student self- 
government” is an incorrect designation. It has been widely used 
because of its somewhat attractive and idealistic implications, and also 
because it is a more compact, easily handled, and more commonly 
understood expression than “participation in school control.” But it 
is a misnomer. 


OBJECTIVES OF STUDENT PARTICIPATION 


A great many purposes of student participation have been suggested 
by educational writers. Although, naturally, some of these authorities 
support more definite, unified, and justifiable aims than others, there 
is in general considerable agreement among them concerning the 
objectives of this type of organization. For our purposes here these 
values will be classified into two main groups: benefits for the stu- 
dents and benefits for the school. This classification is used for the 
purpose of contrasting two conceptions of the council, and also for 
emphasizing that, in reality, there is but a single group, because what 
benefits the school benefits its students also. The school does not 
exist for itself. 

Benefits to the student. The first group of objectives consists of 
those pertinent to the direct education of the student. The entire list 
of values of the whole extracurricular program as discussed in Chap- 
ter I can be justifiably attached to the council. A mention is all that 
is necessary here. They are: (1) to capitalize, for educational profit, 
important fundamental drives; (2) to prepare the student for active 
life in a democracy; (3) to make the student increasingly self- 
directive; (4) to teach and vitalize social cooperation; (5) to increase 
the interest of the student in the school; (6) to develop school mo- 
tale; (7) to foster sentiments of law and order; (8) to discover and 
develop special qualities and abilities. 
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The main emphasis in education through the student council is, 
as in all extracurricular activities, wholesome and satisfying partici- 
pation. The student learns only by doing. He may “learn about,” but 
all of the “learning about” possible would not of itself guarantee the 
establishment of desirable attitudes and habits. These must be prac- 
ticed. The council member, charged as he is with duties, responsibili- 
ties, and obligations, must, if these are to be successfully and educa- 
tively discharged, not only be trained in the proper ideals relating to 
them, but also be directed in the actual practice of the habits that 
make these ideals effective in action. 

Nor are all of the educational opportunities of participation lim- 
ited to the members of the council. If they were, the organization 
could hardly be justified, because too few would then participate in 
its benefits. The school citizen who is not a council member must 
also profit from these opportunities, And he can, The student voter 
who helps to elect and who lives and serves under his own organiza- 
tion faces indirectly the same duties, responsibilities, and obligations 
that his representatives face. These student-citizen responsibilities 
and relationships become very real to him if he is allowed to suffer 
from, or to benefit by, the acts of those whom he has delegated to 
represent him. 

Benefits to the school. ‘The second main group of values is to be 
found in the effect of the student council on the life of the school. 
Frequently, extracurricular activities are chaotic, unrelated, unarticu- 
lated, and overcompetitive, each one striving for its own ends by any 
method it chooses, irrespective of the general effect on the school as 
a whole or on other specialized activities. Internal dissension, petty 
politics, and unsound financial organization are all too common. 

The council can and should help to organize, promote, administer, 
articulate, and in a way supervise, all of these activities. As an elected 
body representing all of the interests of the school, rather than only 
specialized interests, it can insure that each worthy activity is prop- 
erly recognized, organized, conducted, and financed. The council is 
not an end in itself, nor is it a thing apart from the school. Growing 
naturally out of the very life of the school and as an essential part of 
it, the council can mobilize the school’s forces for the promotion of 


——— 
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a comprehensive, varied, and educative program. The school patrons 
have as much right to expect efficient organization and administration 
in the extracurricular work of the school as in the regular curricular. 
The council can help to make this phase of school work successful. 
And the more successful it is, the more the students will profit from it. 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING 
STUDENT COUNCIL ORGANIZATION 


Although there are a number of different types of successful council 
organizations, all of these are based upon about the same general 
principles. Briefly, the more important of these principles are the 
following: 

The school must feel a continuous need for the council. Every year 
the author receives from teachers, sponsors, and administrators, de- 
scriptions of “our proposed student council,” for comment and criti- 
cism. Frequently the letter states that the constitution and plans for 
organization were copied from other schools or from some book on 
extracurricular activities. Often its conclusion is something like this; 
“As soon as I hear from you I shall take this plan to the students and 
ask them to adopt it. So by next semester we should have a real func- 
tioning student council.” How naive to believe that democracy can 
be imposed in this manner, that it can be packaged and handed out 
like a loaf of bread! 

A successful democratic form of government comes only in re- 
sponse to a definite demand for it, and an intelligent demand comes 
only after an appreciation of the rights, responsibilities, and obliga- 
tions that it may bring. No principal, faculty, or even interested group 
of students can force a council upon a school. The consent of the 
governed is basic to any form of democratic living, and a plan must 
have the support of the individuals who compose the group for which 
it is designed. This support will probably never be unanimous, but it 
must be a solid majority, Without it any council will fail.” 


7 It is regrettable that so few accounts of student council failures are published. 
These might be discouraging to timid souls, but they would be helpful to the 
braver pioneers who are attempting to discover what to avoid. 

In two state conferences the author heard discussions of council failures, The 
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Participation should be introduced gradually. Democracy develops 
very slowly because it must be based upon education, and education 
of any type is an exceedingly slow process. In the United States, for 
instance, our democratic form of government has been developing 
for more than a hundred and seventy-five years, and it is by no means 
perfect yet. Furthermore, there are many intelligent, well-trained, 
and serious-minded individuals who question the “great experiment,” 
as a Federal Judge—a Federal Judge, mind you—recently called it. In 
this connection we are not expressing skepticism concerning the 
possibilities of democracy; but we are expressing skepticism that any 
ready-made plan of democratic organization, whether in school or 
outside of it, can be handed down and made to function immediately. 
If a school has developed, in five or eight years after initiating it, a 
student council organization that is favorably considered by the stu- 
dents and is even only fairly successful in its program, that school, its 
administrators, faculty, and student body, deserve hearty congratula- 
tions. They have made real progress. Certainly he is a most optimistic 
administrator or teacher who, with a beginning organization, antici- 
pates “a real functioning student council by next semester.” He will 
surely be disappointed. 

It was pointed out in the previous chapter that the proper place 
for beginning the development of democratic ideals and practice in 
the school is in the home room, and also that once this smaller group 
is democratized there will come a resultant demand for a somewhat 
similar democratization of the school as a whole. Even this later de- 
velopment must be made slowly because of the newness of the setting 
and the lack of proper ideals, perspective, and experience, Success in 
handling small and very definite responsibilities should precede at- 
tempts to handle larger projects. To start in a small way and grow big 


major reasons given were: (1) the school and community were not prepared for 
the introduction of the council idea; (2) a suitable constructive program was 
lacking; (3) the general school setting was not favorable; and (4) the sponsor 
was unsuitable. Four minor reasons were: (1) lack of suitable representation, 
(2) petty politics, (3) extreme formality, and (4) extreme informality. 

In “Our School Voted It Down,” School Activities 21:8-11, September, 1949, 
Ruth McLaughlin tells how, following a period of education, her school voted 
against organizing a student council. And, most important, she explains what 
appeared to be the reasons for this rejection. 
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is more logical than to start big and grow small. Suggestions for ini- 
tiating the council will be found later in this chapter. 

A study of objectives should precede any attempt at definite organ- 
ization. In many a school the principal, desiring to establish a stu- 
dent council, has promoted the election of such a body without a 
serious attempt being made by either students or teachers to discover 
its possibilities in the local setting. This is putting the cart before the 
horse. It would be much more logical to guide both teachers and stu- 
dents to see some of the possible activities of the council as well as 
some of its more important and obvious educational implications, and 
then organize for the accomplishment of these. 

The council should represent the school as a whole. Members of 
the council may be elected by specialized interests—classes, clubs, 
and other organizations—or by the school as a whole, usually from its 
smaller units such as the home room. If the council is composed of 
representatives from specialized interests, the petty politics, “pork,” 
and “logrolling” common in most legislatures will be sure to develop. 
Further, the larger and the stronger of these organizations will, in all 
likelihood, benefit at the expense of the smaller and weaker. These 
effects are but logical, in one way, because an organization which 
elects a member to the council has a certain hold on that representa- 
tive. He owes his allegiance to it and will naturally try to get conces- 
sions for it; and the more concessions he gets, the more highly will 
he be regarded as a representative of it. Thus the emphasis is upon 
getting rather than upon giving. If, on the other hand, the council 
represents no specialized interests but has the good of the entire 
school at heart, then the whole program will be benefited because of 
a fair and equitable emphasis upon all activities. 

The average student should feel that he is represented. The stu- 
dent who feels that he is represented in council will take a better 
attitude towards it and a greater interest in its program than the one 
who does not feel that he is represented. Naturally, the smaller the 
group represented the more probability there is that its members will 
feel their representation. A member of a group of two hundred will 
probably not feel his representation nor his own responsibility as 
much as a member of a group of thirty. 
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Both student body and faculty should be fairly represented. The 
school is composed of both teachers and students, and if, as was sug- 
gested above, the council should represent the entire school, then it 
follows that both teachers and students should be elected to it from 
their respective groups. Very often the faculty members are looked 
upon, by teachers and students, as “guards,” “snoopers,” or “wet blan- 
kets,” rather than as regularly elected and commissioned faculty rep- 
resentatives. This may be more true where these members are 
appointed by the principal than where they are formally elected by 
the faculty. Theoretically, there is no more justification for the prin- 
cipal appointing faculty members to the council than there is for the 
principal or teachers appointing student members to it. Practically, 
however, the appointment of a sponsor by the principal may be an 
entirely expedient procedure. At least it is the common practice in 
connection with the other extracurricular activities. In any case, 
whether elected by the teachers or appointed by the principal, the 
sponsor should be considered the representative of the faculty rather 
than the representative of the principal.§ 

Effective participation demands sympathetic insight and under- 
standing, and enthusiastic and persistent endorsement of faculty and 
student body alike. Genuine and honest cooperative effort on the 
part of all concerned is basic to a vital and functional organization. 
Perhaps when this ideal is attained the term “student council” will be 
replaced by the more accurate “school council.” 

The council should not be too large. A large committee is often a 
mob, unwieldy and ineffective. In such a body it is not only difficult 
to handle discussion and business in an orderly manner, but it is also 
arduous to educate all members so that they will act most intelli- 
gently on the various propositions under consideration. In addition, 
such a body offers more opportunities for bickering and petty poli- 
tics. If the elected council is large it should select an executive and 
other committees to do specialized work in order to expedite the 
handling of its business and promotional activities. 


2 A good pertinent article is Van Pool, G. M., “Teacher Responsibility to the 
Student Council,” Clearing House 25:195-198, December, 1950. 
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The council should have definite powers and duties. A council 
which meets to talk but not to act is of little or no value, and in order 
to talk and act wisely towards the accomplishment of useful ends it 
must have a clearly defined area of powers, responsibilities, and privi- 
leges, and understand and accept these. It must be, in reality, a body 
with certain legislative, judicial, and executive authority. This is dele- 
gated to the council by the principal, usually through some form of 
properly authorized and adopted constitution. Limitations and checks 
should be defined as clearly as powers and privileges. 

The council should not be considered a dumping ground. It some- 
times happens that teachers and students get the idea that the council 
is a sort of dumping ground for the many little disagreeable tasks 
about the school—a trouble-shooting squad—or that it is a disciplinary 
body whose function is to handle violations of law and order. Both 
of these conceptions are incorrect and should not be allowed to 
become established. The matter of student courts will be discussed 
later. 

The head of the school should retain veto power. The principal is 
responsible for everything that goes on in the school and, conse- 
quently, he should have final authority to pass on any matter that 
concerns it. To use this power of veto frequently would, of course, 
blast at the very foundations upon which representative government 
is built, and would discourage participation. If the council recognizes 
that its powers are delegated and that it will be held responsible, it 
will be more careful in its deliberations and in its actions. Then, too, 
if the principal allows it to fail occasionally these failures will be edu- 
cative for both the council members and those who elected them. 
Learning to elect wisely is about as important as learning to act wisely 
after being elected. 

On the other hand, if the council is to supervise the various organi- 
zations and activities of the school, it would not only be courteous 
and businesslike for the principal to act through it when he has some- 
thing he wishes done, but also such a procedure would add dignity 
and importance and prove the principal’s confidence in this body. In 
such cases the principal should usually act through the faculty mem- 
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bers of the council. These should, at all times, it is trite to remark, be 
thoroughly acquainted with the desires and the policies of the faculty 
and the principal. 

The work of the council should be continuously evaluated. The 
true test of a council is to be found in what it accomplishes, not in 
how pretty it appears when written up in a formal constitution or a 
newspaper report. A plan of participation is expensive in time, effort, 
and money, and it is only reasonable that this expense should be sat- 
isfactorily justified. This necessitates appraisal, constant appraisal of 
all phases of organization and program in the interest of functional 
adaptation to the school. The opinions of officers and members, stu- 
dents, teachers, administrators, and others who are in a position to 
note its results, are needed.® A more detailed discussion of this topic 
will be found in Chapter XXVII. 

Other principles. Additional principles which are easily justi- 
fiable are these: 


In general, there should be no restrictions—sex, high marks,1° faculty 
approval, re-election, tax, ete —on council membership. 

Each member of the council should assume some specific responsibility. 

Each committee or sub-group should be held strictly accountable for 
its particular responsibility. 

Officers and committee chairman should receive specialized training. 

The cooperative aspects of participation should continuously be em- 
phasized. 

The structure of the plan should be simple, its organization subordi- 
nated to its purposes. 

Council meetings should be held regularly, and on school time.12 

Council meetings should be open to those students and teachers who 
care to attend. 


°See articles by O’Brien and Sheppard, and Tompkins (second article), 
at the end of the chapter, 

*° The author believes that the scholastic requirement for council membership 
should be the same as for interscholastic athletics—no higher and no lower, 

11 See footnote reference on p. 21 and references on pp. 652-653. 

12 The Cabinet of the Springfield (Mo.) Senate-and-House plan meets daily 
with the sponsor for one full period. Incidentally, these students receive one 
credit toward graduation for a year’s work. The members of the Student Leader 
Group of Villa Maria Academy, Malvern, Pa., are elected in May, and this group 
meets three times during the summer to formulate plans for the following year. 
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No other organization should be allowed to usurp the council’s rightful 
place in the school.1% 

The council’s financial policy should be soundly organized and closely 
supervised. 

The council should affiliate with local and national associations. 

The council should give continuous publicity to its ideals, activities, 
and problems.!# 


What the council is not. Councils that are inefficient and untreli- 
able; councils that function. only on paper or when the pictures for 
the yearbook are being taken; councils that antagonize students, dis- 
gust teachers, and worry sponsors—these are a few of the evidences of 
misconceptions and failures. 

The most striking negative definition of the council the author has 
read is the following by Fretwell: 


The thinking must be on the positive side, but such thinking will prob- 
ably also lead the reader to recognize that pupil participation is not self- 
government; that it is not primarily a means of discipline; that it is not a 
way of getting things done; that it is not a way of building esprit de corps 
by rivalry; that it is not a way of freeing teachers from work; that it will 
not run by itself; that it is not a way of setting pupils in one group over 
against teachers in another; that it is not a way of teaching information 
civics; that it is not a substitute for vigorous application to worthwhile 
curricular work; that it is not a way of finding effective leaders without 
the difficult work of developing them; that it is not a means for educators 
to shirk responsibility of leaving affairs entirely in the hands of pupils; 
that it is not a miraculous way of lengthening the attention-span or of 
getting rid of temporary interests; that it is not a means of capturing the 
drive in pupil participation in government and reducing it to a curricular 
course of study by the easy means of providing time for it in the daily 
program. Negative definition is not an end in itself, but simply a means 
of clarifying positive thinking that precedes constructive action.1® 


13 See Brogue, E. B., “Are Student Council and National Honor Society Com- 
petitive?” School Activities 12:139-140, December, 1940. The theme of this 
article is, “It was never intended or foreseen that they should become competi- 
tive.” 

14 An excellent reference is Van Pool, G. M., “Publicity for the Student Coun- 
cil,” School Activities 19:6-10, September, 1947. 

15 Fretwell, E. K., Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools, pp. 114- 
115. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1931. 
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TYPES OF STUDENT-COUNCIL ORGANIZATION 


It is not possible to describe in detail the many types of councils 
that are to be found in schools; nor would this be desirable even if it 
were possible, since most of these can easily be classified into groups, 
while some of them represent unusual or uncommon settings. How- 
ever, a mention of a few types, grouped, (1) according to source of 
membership, and (2) according to general organization, will indicate 
some of the possibilities.1* 

Types according to source of membership. In general, based on 
their source of membership, there are three main types of councils. 
A brief critical discussion of each will show how they differ. 

Representation of specialized interests. In this type the members 
are elected from particular organizations, clubs, associations, or other 
activities of the school. In an earlier day, before the appearance of 
the home room, this type of organization was very common. It is still 
found in some schools. As pointed out in the previous section, this 
plan is weak because, (1) the representative will feel his responsibility 
to the organization which elects him rather than to the school as a 
whole; (2) the electorate is relatively small; too, some students may 
not even be represented; (3) the represented body may demand finan- 
cial and similar assistance and resent any other attention by the coun- 
cil; and (4) the democratic standards involved are limited in number 
and scope. Occasionally, a school has not one but several councils. 
For instance, there may be civic, scholarship, athletic, club, publica- 
tion, and social councils, usually each representing a specialized inter- 
est, with a general council to coordinate and to handle miscellaneous 
matters not recognized as functions of these other bodies. The 
danger of unwieldiness in this type is obvious. 


*°In some schools the principal and the teachers appoint the members of the 
council. Because this form of organization violates the basic principles of repre- 
sentative government, it will not be discussed here. 

At Manhasset, New York, one period a week in each social-studies class is 
reserved for a discussion of student and school problems, and this often ends with 
the making of appropriate recommendations to the Student Congress. Although 
not a student council plan, yet this undoubtedly has real value because it is vital 
and is participated in, at one time or another, by all students. 

17 A few years ago a fourth type was occasionally found, a council composed & 
representatives of the school, alumni association, and board of education, 
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Representation by home room or at large. This group is composed 
of representatives from the various home rooms, or, in small schools, 
from the school at large or from the various classes. Occasionally, 
the president of the home room (or class) is ex officio the representa- 
tive to the council, although a much better plan is the election of a 
special representative. This organization, the most widely used in 
the country today, is popular because it represents the school as a 
whole rather than specialized interests, and its educational opportuni- 
ties are broad and are open to every individual in the school. It is also 
easily administered. 

One objection sometimes raised is based on the fact that due to the 
larger number of students in the freshman and sophomore years there 
will be more representatives from the younger than from the older 
classes. This probably appears to be more serious on paper than it is 
in actual organization. The officers, as well as many of the important 
committeemen, will usually be the more experienced members. Fur- 
ther, any undue or perhaps unwise influence the larger number of 
lower classmen might have will be checked by their natural shyness, 
by faculty sponsorship, and, if necessary, by the principal’s veto. In 
some instances extra representation is allowed the upper classes in 
order to make up for any apparent disproportion. This plan of repre- 
sentation by home room or at large has more to commend it than the 
other two plans being discussed.18 

Automatic election on the basis of records, In this type, those 
students in a particular class or room who have earned the highest 
number of scholarship, honor, quality, or citizenship points auto- 
matically become members of the council. In some schools, for in- 
stance, the local chapter of the National Honor Society functions as 
the student: council, and any student who is elected to membership 
in this organization automatically becomes a member of the council. 
Such a plan obviously elevates to the council those students who are 
most competent on the basis of their actual records in scholarship, 


+8 In a study of 757 annual reports (1949), the National Association of Student 
Councils found the following distribution of councils on the basis of source of 
members: home room, 243; grade class, 216; home room, grade class, and activi- 
ties, 207; at-large, 74; grade class, clubs, and faculty, 9; club and other activities, 8, 
The Student Council in the Secondary School, P. 107, 1950. 
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leadership, character, and service. Yet, while it may guarantee a most 
promising central body, such a plan does not provide ample educa- 
tional opportunities for those students (1) who are in the lower 
grades of the school; (2) who are worthy but who missed election by 
narrow margins; (3) who might still develop into valuable council 
members; and (4) who only elect and serve under their representa- 
tives. If for no other reason than that the students will live as adults 
in a democracy in which voting is not only a privilege but also a 
responsibility, there is probably little justification for this type of 
automatic election, 

Types of councils on the basis of organization. An analysis of 
student-council organization will reveal an almost unbelievable array, 
varying from the simplest to the most complex. In the smaller schools 
the class officers or elected members often compose a single simple 
committee. A more highly developed type is that in which the body 
is organized into specialized committees. In larger schools grade con- 
gresses are frequently found. Each grade or class elects its own council 
and these, in turn, elect to the senate or school council. Other schools 
copy the organization of the national government with senate, house 
of representatives, president, and cabinet.!® A more complicated varia- 
tion of this form is one in which all three departments of state are 
copied. In this there are three councils, one legislative, one judicial, 
and one executive, with complicated machinery to coordinate their 
efforts. An imitation of municipal organization and administration, 
with aldermen, mayor or city manager, and heads of departments— 
police, fire, health, welfare, finance, and recreation—is still another 
type.2° And there are other forms of organization as well as an almost 
endless number and variety of combinations of these. Further, many 
of these types and combinations of types are changing continually.2! 


29 In “ ‘Federal’ Student Government,” Clearing House 25:15-18, September, 
1950, D. Hall and I. Mulvaney describe a two-party plan at Roskruge Junior High 
School, Tucson, Ariz. This organization includes a Senate, House, Supreme Court, 
and Cabinet. A group of home rooms makes a state, each home room being 
organized as a municipal government with a mayor and council. 

°° A recent description of a munipal type, used at Midwood High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, will be found in Dorothy D. Joseph's “School City of Mid- 
wood,” School Activities 19:243-246, April, 1948. 

% The Student Council in the Secondary School (see footnote, p. 86), includes 
descriptions of many plans actually in use. 
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Local need should determine type of organization. No one can 
say which of the many possible plans of participation is best. Cer- 
tainly there is no one plan which would fit all school settings, because 
of varying conditions, traditions, organization, and size. No school 
should copy the plan of another. It is as logical to fit the council to 
the school as it is to fit the curriculum to the student. An important 
fact to be remembered is that the council does not exist for itself, and 
that attention to building up nicely articulated machinery should not 
blind one to the real purpose of student participation. If the school is 
not too large, it is probably good practice to have one body, simply 
organized, which legislates, executes, and if necessary adjudicates. 
Generally speaking, it is a fair criticism to say that most student 
associations and councils are overorganized; they are too com- 
plicated. 

Elections. Competency in the selection of leaders is an essential 
trait of the good citizen. One of the important opportunities in the 
school which may be capitalized on for training in the wise selection 
of officers is the election of council members. If these members are 
elected from the home room or from smaller units, this procedure 
may be comparatively simple. However, if these members are elected 
by the larger units of the school the procedure may be much more 
complicated. In many schools just about all of the details and prac- 
tices found in an adult’s political campaign are represented; formal 
nominations,”* qualification of candidates, registration of voters, cam- 
paign speeches, advertising candidates by means of posters, parades, 
and handbills, use of secret ballots (often borrowed balloting ma- 
chines), formal tickets, election judges, clerks, and other officers, and 
primary and final elections.?* All these have varying degrees of edu- 
cative merit provided they do not disorganize the school nor degen- 
erate into a too close approximation of the typical adult election with 
its mudslinging, illegal practices, animosities, machine politics, and 
other unethical and undesirable practices. 


22 Maynard B. Henry’s article, “Self-Nomination of Student Leaders,” School 
Activities 19:83-84, 92, November, 1947, describes and justifies this procedure. 

23 An article critical of the popular vote idea is Klotz, C. E., “I Vote for Jim,” 
School Activities 20:93-94, 112, November, 1948. 
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INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNCIL 


Officers. The usual officers may be elected. The question fre- 
quently arises as to whether the council shall elect its own officers or 
whether they shall be elected by the general association. Both plans 
have their advantages and disadvantages. 


183 


Voting for Student Government officers, Lincolnton High School, 
Lincolnton, North Carolina. Regular voting booths are used, and the 
voting proceeds in a quiet and dignified manner. 


The arguments in favor of school-elected officers are (1) this is cus- 
tomary in outside adult elections; (2) it will increase the interest of 
the school at large; and (3) it can capitalize on worthy ability which 
is not in the council. The arguments against it are (1) the danger 
that mere popularity will determine an election; (2) it may bring 
officer-council friction; and (3) it may result in cheap and riotous 
campaigns. 
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The main arguments in favor of council-elected officers are (1) this 
group is more competent to choose its officers than the school at 
large; (2) there is less possibility of internal friction; and (3) logically, 
it should have the right to select the officers under whom it serves. 

Perhaps at the present time the first plan, election by the school, is 
preferable; at least, it is being used more widely than the second plan. 
However, both plans have been and are being used successfully. 

Committees. The fully developed council should probably be re- 
sponsible for the promotion and coordination of the entire extra- 
curricular program of the school. In the handling of this program, a 
system of committees such as that indicated below will be found 
useful. 

Various standing and temporary committees are named to look 
after particular interests in the school. The president appoints one or 
two members from the council as the backbone of the particular com- 
mittee. The council recommends, and the president appoints from 
the school at large, a sufficient number of students to do the work 
with which the committee is charged. The council recommends to 
the principal, and he then appoints, a competent teacher-adviser for 
this committee. The teacher need not be a member of the council 
The committee chairman must be a member of the council, for he is 
responsible to it. In order to illustrate the committeee organization 
and function, three of the committees will be discussed briefly. More 
complete discussions of the activities of these committees will be 
found in other designated chapters. 

Assembly Committee. This group surveys the school and com- 
munity for appropriate program material and talent and then sched- 
ules, advertises, and evaluates the programs. It handles the details of 
program competitions and interschool exchanges, educates partici- 
pants, assists in presenting the programs, provides the necessary equip- 
ment, and sets the stage. It collects and makes available program 
materials, keeps a file or scrapbook, encourages audience courtesy, 
and in other ways promotes the development of worthwhile assembly 
programs. Where desirable and necessary, the committee recom- 
mends plans to the council for consideration and adoption. The 
adviser of the committee should probably be the teacher of music, 
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public speaking, or dramatics, or someone who has a knowledge of, 
an interest in, and ability for this type of activity, Additional details 
of the work of this committee may be found in Chapter V. 

Finance Committee. This committee is composed of students and 
a teacher who are interested in finance and who know business 
methods. On the basis of need, rather than on the basis of income, 
it develops a budget for all of the activities of the school, which it 
presents to the council for consideration and possible adoption. All 
moneys from the various activities come to the treasurer, who is a 
member of this group, probably its chairman, and upon proper author- 
ization are disbursed by him. It promotes the training of treasurers 
of individual activities in good business methods, and provides for 
proper auditing, bookkeeping, banking, and other business proce- 
dures. Methods of managing the financial administration of extra- 
curricular activities are described in Chapter XXIV. 

Organizations Committee. This body is charged with receiving 
applications, making the necessary investigations, recommending for 
chartering, and sometimes with the enforcing of the regulations con- 
cerning the organization and conduct of school clubs. To illustrate, 
it considers the application for a charter in the light of such questions 
as these: What are the purposes of the contemplated organization? 
Will it duplicate the work of any other group? What will be its prob- 
able size? Are its membership requirements democratic? When and 
where will it meet? Is a suitable sponsor available? How will it 
be financed? Is it a desirable addition to the school’s program of 
extracurricular activities? If the committee decides favorably, it then 
recommends to the council that the club be chartered. This the coun- 
cil does, with the understanding that if at any time the provisions are 
violated the charter will be declared void and the organization abol- 
ished. A discussion of these details will be found in Chapter VI. 

Other Committees. Additional committees or squads may be ap- 
pointed and commissioned as the need arises. These competent spe- 
cialized groups study the possibilities from the point of view of the 
individual activities and also from that of the school as a whole. After 
serious consideration they make the appropriate recommendations to 
the council, which accepts, adopts, adapts, or rejects, as it sees fit. 
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The final decision in all cases is with the council and not with the 
committee. 

Practically all of the committees listed in connection with the 
home room (p. 66) are suitable for the council. In addition to these 
there are the following possibilities: 


Alumni Handbook Poster 
Auditing Honors Printing 
Awards House and grounds Publications 
Cafeteria traffic Information Reception 
Court Insignia Safety 
Elections Law and order School spirit 
Employment Legislative Store 
Executive Library Ticket 
Fellowship Music Training 
First aid Office Trophy 

Flag Patrol Ways and means 
Guidance Point system Welfare 


Values of committee organization. The main values of this com- 
mittee type of internal organization are obvious. It capitalizes interest, 
ability, and knowledge in both the faculty and the student body, and 
because some of the committee members are from the school and the 
faculty at large it makes more and closer contacts with the school. 
Thus the number of its direct educational opportunities is consider- 
ably increased over what it would be if all committee members were 
appointed from the council alone. In other words, instead of a 
council having a membership of, say, thirty members, this arrange- 
ment provides, depending upon the number and size of committees, 
for two or three times this number. Further, because each committee 
is carefully sponsored, many additional faculty contacts are provided. 

Student court. Democratic living involves the setting of standards 
for conduct, and consequently also for judging actions by these cri- 
teria. Hence, if the school is interested in acquainting the student 
with all of the responsibilities of citizenship, why should it not pro- 
vide for the establishment of a student court to handle violations of 
law and order? In many schools such courts, with all of the proce- 
dures of an adult court—formal complaints, jury summonses, arrests 
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or summonses, pleas, examinations and cross-examinations, attorneys’ 
pleas, judges’ instructions, verdict, and sentence—haye been estab- 
lished; some of them turn out disastrously and some very successfully. 
Even two sets of courts, lower and higher, are to be found in a few 
schools.*# 

The main value of such an organization is that the students them- 
selves will take, or should take, a more serious interest in the proper 
regulation of the school. Their participation will build up a personally 
felt sentiment of law and order which is offended when the general 
rules and regulations of the school are violated. This is not only 
desirable but also absolutely necessary if the school is to be really and 
truly a complete democracy. The training that students receive in 
reporting, arresting, prosecuting, defending, and adjudicating is val- 
uable, but it is only incidental to the major objective. 

The main disadvantages, dangers, and weaknesses of the student 
court are that it may (1) deal too harshly with offenders; (2) stir up 
animosities and hatreds; (3) challenge violations; (4) promote the 
development of petty politics; (5) obscure the main issues; (6) arouse 
parents’ antagonism; (7) give improper publicity in the school and 
community; (8) make mountains out of molehills; and (9) under- 
emphasize the other functions of the council. Although there are 
successful student courts, and perhaps in time they may be much 
more common, there have been many failures.*° Most administrators 
hesitate to approve this device. They agree with Van Pool, “Let’s not 
make our student councils policemen. . . . Let's accentuate the posi- 
tive.” 2 In any case, a student court, if it comes at all, should come 
late in the development of the council. Certainly it has no place in 
the early development of this organization. 


24 In his 1941 investigation of 1431 councils for the National Self-Government 
Committee, Inc,, Kelley discovered that about one fifth had student courts; and 
that 78.9 per cent of these would recommend the court idea, 5.4 per cent would 
not recommend it, and 16 per cent did not reply to this question. 

25 Two articles which describe the organization of a court and its failure three 
years later are, Meyer, F., “A Functioning Student Court,” School Activities 
11:277-278, 288, March, 1940, and “A Student Court Passes,” School Activities 
13:227-228, February, 1942. 

26 Van Pool, G. M., “Student Court vs, Student Council Policy,” Clearing 
House, 23:397-400, March, 1949. 
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Constitution. The purposes, powers, rights, duties, privileges, and 
organization of the council should be definitely set forth in a consti- 
tution which is gradually worked out and formally adopted by the 
student body. Publishing this constitution in a neat little booklet 
adds to the importance and the dignity of the organization. It is 
entirely proper to amend the constitution when necessary, but the 
business of “amending the constitution” should not be allowed to 
become the most common and the most important order of business, 
as it appears to be in many councils. 

The constitution may follow some such outline as this: 


Article I. Name and Purpose 
Article II. Membership 
Article III. Officers 

Article TV. Duties of officers 
Article V. Meetings 

Article VI. Powers 

Article VII. Amendments 


A school should develop its own constitution rather than copy that 
of some other school. It can, of course, profit from the study and 
analysis of other constitutions. 

Bylaws. In addition to a constitution, bylaws for the government 
of the council are usually drafted and adopted. Such bylaws may 
follow this outline: 

Article I. Quorum 

Article II. Committees 

Article III. Elections 

Article IV. Vacancies 

Article V. Reports 

Article VI. Amendments to bylaws 


Installation of the council. After being properly elected, the coun- 
cil should be fittingly installed in a dignified assembly program. Such 
a service, thrilling in its dramatic appeal, also adds distinction and 
honor to this body. A formal procession to the seats on the stage may 
precede the installation ceremony. An explanation of the school’s 
insignia, motto, creed, and seal, and a short talk by the principal— 
the delegator of authority—are appropriate parts of this program. The 
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members and officers are formally sworn in by the principal. The 
president then accepts in an inaugural address in which he outlines 
his policies and plans. The school song may be sung to close the pro- 
gram. Nothing should be done to detract from the seriousness of the 
occasion. 


INITIATING THE COUNCIL 


Great care must be exercised in initiating a new student council, 
and no such attempt should be made to do this until both the 
teachers and the students have been educated not only to appreciate 
its educational opportunities but also actually to desire its establish- 
ment. Reports from, and visits to, schools having successful councils, 
a study of the literature available, conferences with authorities and 
with officers of other councils, are a few of the methods by means of 
which the leaders of the school may be brought to see the place for 
such an organization.2? This is the first step in building favorable 
sentiment. Later, the entire school, as well as the community, can be 
enlightened concerning the council, its purposes, organization, and 
activities. Such a program requires education in a teal sense, not cheap 
propaganda. 

The lot of the council, in many instances, is not an enviable one. 
Probably four fifths of the failures in student councils occur either 
because they are not allowed to do anything definite and useful for 
the school, or because they are so hampered by faculty domination 
that they soon realize the anomaly of their position and despair of 
doing anything. The council is too often looked upon by the students 
as the pawn of the principal and faculty; and by the faculty as a 
mischief-maker, especially if it has the effrontery to presume to offer, 
on its own initiative, suggestions for the betterment of the school. 
A council which is suspected from all sides will not carry on its work 
very effectively, to say the least. All parties concerned must recognize 
and appreciate the limitations as well as the possibilities of the 


27 Having a successful council dramatize a meeting in assembly, with a com- 
mentator briefly explaining certain points or procedures, is a device which many 
schools have used in introducing the idea to their student body. 
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student-council organization. Both the faculty and the student body 
must be kept in close touch with what the organization is doing. 
Good honest publicity is desirable at all times. 

First work of the council. There is always danger that the new 
council will attempt to do too much. It is far more likely to err on 
this side than on the side of attempting to do too little. It is natural 
that it should attempt to do much because of its feeling that it must 
prove its worth immediately. The principal and faculty sponsors 
must see that it assumes responsibility gradually. 

Says Fretwell, “The council should begin with concrete activities 
where definite success is possible. More difficult problems may be 
taken up as the pupils and teachers, working through the council, 
gain the ability to handle them.” #8 The first few tasks should be 
small, very definite, and easily seen and appreciated by the school. A 
few examples will illustrate.*® 

Care of the bulletin board. Such a simple thing as the addition 
and care of a bulletin board is a project of this type. In many schools 
the bulletin board is a disgrace. Frequently it is located in a dark and 
unattractive place. Some of its notices are old and out-of-date. Many 
of them have been hurriedly composed, carelessly scratched on scraps 
of paper, and hastily posted. The result is a collection of faded, 
ragged, out-of-date announcements of all sizes, shapes, and forms, 
fastened with an assortment of pins, tacks, nails, and paste. Here is 
an opportunity for the council to do something of value which can 
be easily seen and appreciated and which in itself is not particularly 
hard to do. 

The council may appoint a Bulletin Board Committee. This group 
will make or procure a neat bulletin board. The size will be deter 
mined by the committee, after a study of the number, frequency, and 
size of notices to be posted. Liberal allowance should be made for 
growth or miscalculation. The board should be too large rather than 
too small. It should be neatly constructed, with hinged glass en- 


28 Op. cit., p. 193. 

29 In “Projects for the Research Commission of the Council,” School Activities 
16:243-245, March, 1945, Fred B. Dixon describes some investigational studier 
which are suitable council activities. 
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closure, and provided with a lock. Billiard cloth is a good background 
both because it is attractive and also because it will not show tack 
holes. The board should then be placed in an attractive place, and 
if the light is inadequate good light should be provided. 

The committee now makes up a set of rules concerning the size, 
shape, material, neatness, and dating of all notices. These are neatly 
typed or printed and posted on the board. A card giving the address 
to which notices should be sent, preferably a post-office box in the 
office, should also be posted. The committee keeps the board up-to- 
date, remoyes old notices, posts new ones, and refuses those that are 
not neat or that in other respects fail to meet the requirements set. 
The regulations which govern the notices of students or student or- 
ganizations should also govern those of the principal and teachers. 
The members of the committee may take turns caring for the board. 
Notices may be regularly posted once or twice daily, or more fre- 
quently, as local conditions demand. If the school has no newspaper, 
a part of the space may be devoted to the publication of school news. 
Interesting news of neighboring schools might also be valuable. 
A neat little card or plate bearing the date and the information that 
the student council is responsible for this board and its upkeep repre- 
sents desirable and deserved publicity. 

Care of school trophies. Too often the school’s cups, plaques, and 
other trophies are scattered about the principal’s or coach’s office or 
are located in unlighted and unattractive cases in the corridors or on 
the stair landings. Usually, too, the older silver and gold ones present 
a deplorable appearance because they have become tarnished where 
the shellac has peeled off. The council can make or buy an attractive, 
well-lighted trophy case, place it advantageously, arrange the trophies 
tastefully, and by means of a small printed or typed card designate or 
describe the event at which each was won. It can provide for a proper 
polishing and shellacking of the tarnished trophies. An assembly pro- 
gram on “Our Trophies and How They Were Won” represents an 
excellent way of dedicating this case. 

Other activities. The following represent additional appropriate 
“first” activities: 
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Sponsor a school “open house.” 30 

Organize and manage a candy counter, school bank, or store. 
Compile an illustrated history of the school. 

Promote the acquisition of pictures, plants, statuary. 
Organize and manage a lost-and-found department. 
Develop an official school emblem, seal, or plaque. 

Plan campaigns—courtesy, safety, punctuality, better speech. 
Collect and publish school songs and cheers. 

Organize and conduct contests and competitions. 

Develop and publish a school handbook. 

11. Promote a “Visit High School” day for eighth-graders. 

12. Organize exhibits—pets, hobbies, art, club, athletic. 

13. Handle noon-hour activities. 

14. Organize and manage bicycle parking. 

15. Promote a career conference. 


“ 
ORD TOO A ONE Na eS 


Such activities as these, carried through successfully by a student 
council, establish the confidence and self-respect and cooperation on 
the part of the faculty and student body which is of inestimable value 
to the council as it attacks other important and perhaps more compli- 
cated problems of the school. 

The school must be careful that the students do not do those things 
which should be done by paid help provided by the community. For 
instance, if the students can and do care for the library even fairly 
well, probably a trained librarian—an essential part of any modern 
school—may never be employed. This, of course, represents a loss to 
the school. Similarly, councils have reported taking over some of the 
duties of the teachers, janitors, cooks, gardeners, secretaries, etc. Ex- 
cept where they are justifiably educative to the council members and 
the students of the school, such activities are illogical. The council 
must distinguish between the things which the community should 
supply and those which it cannot, or should not, provide. 


SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL 


There are scores of things about the school which the council can 
do or help to do, but it should be careful, as was suggested above, not 


30 See Gustavson, B. C., “The Open House as a Medium for Public Relations,” 
Bulletin 34:195-196, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, January, 


1950. 
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to assume professional and technical tasks for which the principal, 
faculty, or janitorial force are responsible. It should confine its atten- 
tion to student affairs, and nearly all of these tasks will fall under the 
general head of extracurricular activities. Some appropriate council 
projects are the following:** 


at 
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20. 


27. 


Service 


Establish and manage employment bureau 

Welcome new students 

Administer student loan fund 

Manage student assistance department (books, carfare, clothing) 
Provide student coaches and helpers for weaker students 

Care for property of absentees 

Provide make-up helpers for absentees 

Assist in community service, such as Christmas baskets 
Cooperate with Red Cross and other service bureaus 

Provide special help for teachers and librarians 


. Supervise sanitation activities 
. Manage candy counter, supply store, or book exchange 


Maintain information desk 

Provide typing and multigraphing service 

Visit and carry flowers to sick students 

Manage tutoring bureau 

Provide milk and food for needy students 

Promote safety-first, to and from school 

Meet and welcome visiting teams 

Provide assistance for crippled and handicapped students 


Care of School and Personal Property 


Teach respect for all property 

Conduct lost-and-found department 

Assume charge of school trophies 

Promote care of desks, walls, grounds, school equipment 
Promote respect for neighboring private property 

Assume charge of schoolbook or supply room 

Promote care of personal property, books, rubbers, umbrellas 


31 In Chap. IX of the author's The Student Council will be found a list of 364 
projects and activities appropriate for the council, together with nearly 300 refey- 
ences describing or illustrating them. 


At West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, a few members of 
the General Organization (Student Council) constitute a Clean-Up 
Committee. Here a member of the committee is tagging an untidy locker. 
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Drives and Campaigns 


. Better speech 39. Safety first 

«© Clean-up 40. How-other-schools-do-it 
. Better health 41. Stay in school 

. Better English 42. Know your neighbor 

. No unnecessary absence 43. Friendliness 

. Fire prevention 44. Better book 

. Self-inventory 45. Better lessons 

. School beautiful 46. Safe driving and riding 
. Punctuality 47. No smoking 

. Look nice 48. Courtesy 

. Smile 49. No gum-chewing 


Social Training 


. Schedule, plan, and sponsor social functions 

. Teach party courtesy 

. Encourage courtesy to teachers and visitors 

. Promote better lunchroom and cafeteria manners 

. Teach manners for the home, street, automobile, theater 
. Encourage good manners at athletic contests 


Discipline 


. Make and enforce general rules and regulations 

. Appoint study-hall and library monitors 

. Encourage good behavior about school 

. Supervise corridor, stairways, and traffic police 

60. Promote proper behavior at assembly and public events 

. Eliminate cribbing, petty thieving, dishonesty in homework 
. Encourage good conduct before and after school 

. Recommend special measures to principal and faculty 

. Establish and supervise student court 

. Manage traffic in cafeteria 


Public Functions 


. Promote “Open House” 

. Schedule debates and speaking contests 

. Schedule and manage interscholastic and intrascholastic contests 

. Provide programs for assembly, special days, commencement, P.T.A. 
. Promote dramatics, movies, pageants, lyceums 


. Hold school night 

. Train ushers and guides 

. Promote fashion show 

. Hold pep meetings, parades, and demonstrations 

. Develop cheering sections 

. Award insignia, honors, trophies 

. Promote fair, circus, bazaar, carnival 

. Arrange lecture course and outside-talent programs 
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. Promote music productions, contests, concerts, programs 
. Sponsor exhibitions—art, manual training, club, hobbies 
. Promote field day, Flag Day 


Promote gymnastic and swimming exhibitions 


Finance 


. Adopt financial and accounting system E 


Appoint treasurers, bankers, finance officers I 


. Provide for proper auditing, reporting, publicity 

. Approve budgets of all school activities 

. Develop budget for entire extracurricular program 

. Raise revenue by various means 

. Sell tickets, publications, pennants, arm bands, caps 
. Issue membership and admittance tickets 

. Solicit and manage advertising 

. Care for and distribute funds 


Miscellaneous 


. Collect songs and cheers for school use 

. Develop point scale or similar system 

. Keep activity scrapbooks or other records 

. Provide messenger service for the office 

. Promote and supervise school publications 
. Issue and supervise use of school handbook 


Make awards for scholarship, music, citizenship, athletics 


. Charter and regulate all school organizations 

. Cultivate proper attitudes on school questions 

. Stimulate scholarship | 
. Encourage participation in extracurricular activities 

- Introduce students to new movements in education 

. Promote and arrange interschool visits 

. Promote inter-home-room program exchanges and visits 


Promote and arrange interschool assembly exchanges 
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109. Hold academic contests 

110. Assist in developing home-room programs and activities 

111. Show what other schools are doing and how 

112. Develop and post or print and distribute school calendars 

113. Develop and promote ideals of good citizenship 

114. Make a study of tardiness and absence 

115. Organize and conduct trips, tours, and excursions 

116. Assist in assimilation of new students 

117. Promote come-to-high-school campaign for eighth-graders 

118. Adopt insignia and regulations concerning them 

119. Provide for publicity for commendable schoolwork 

120. Promote good dress and neat appearance 

121. Assume charge of bulletin boards 

122. Beautify schoolrooms 

123. Provide and care for school flags 

124. Assume charge of bicycle parking 

125. Collect material for school library or museum 

126. Organize and supervise school elections 

127. Assume charge of school trophies 

128. Inspect school grounds, buildings, lockers 

129. Supervise ventilation 

130. Discourage smoking and gum-chewing 

131. Organize and conduct fire drills 

132. Maintain a suggestion-box 

133. Select and train cheerleaders 

134. Plant and care for trees, shrubs, flowers 

135. Study accidents and work for elimination of hazards 

136. Develop a school emblem, seal, or plaque 

137. Promote “Gripe Session” for the home rooms 3? 

138. Organize and manage a “faculty vacation” day 33 

139. Promote memorial for the school’s heroes 

Council-Community Activities 3*4 : 

140. Promote cooperation with city police, fire, and health departments 

141. Organize visits, gifts, programs, etc., to community institutions 

142. Help to promote inter-group causes, meetings, programs 
22 See p: 77. 
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Establish and enforce eligibility rules 


33 See Colebank, H. G., “Students Give Faculty a Vacation,” School Activities 
20:17-18, March, 1949. 3 

34See Nelson, R., “Citizenship Laboratory,” School Review 56:156-162, 
March, 1948. 
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143. Collect and redistribute Christmas cards to institutions 
144. Collect, recondition, and distribute toys 

145. Assist in community-fund drives ** 

146. Cooperate with outside youth organizations 

147. Promote “school sacrifice day” for service organizations 
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CHAPTER V 


The Assembly 


HE ASSEMBLY, or “town meeting of the school,” as Fretwell 

attractively calls it, represents one of the most profitable develop- 
ments in extracurricular activities. In one form or another it has 
always been a well-established part of the program of both elementary 
and secondary school. A brief glance at its history will help to give a 
clearer understanding of its present place and value, 

Short opening and closing exercises were held in all Colonial 
schools. These consisted mainly of Bible reading, a religious song, and 
prayer. Later these exercises were broadened to include reading essays, 
speaking pieces, and carrying on debates in limited style, but no 
music except the singing of religious hymns. Shortly thereafter the 
closing exercise was dropped. Still later came the utilization of a 
longer period each week, usually Friday afternoon, devoted to “Lit- 
erary” or “Rhetoricals,” and this, with widened variety of material, 
grew into the elementary-school assembly program to which parents 
and patrons were often invited. Gradually, too, this period was moved 
towards the first of the week, Comparatively recently came the de- 
velopment of the platoon school, with its regularly scheduled daily 
auditorium period under a specially trained teacher, an activity which 
was copied by many other elementary schools. 

The predecessor of the secondary-school assembly was the college 
chapel which, established in an early day when the college prepared 
largely for the ministry and retained after the institution had broad- 
ened its purpose, was a regular part of the daily schedule. Naturally, 
when the high school—the “people's college” —developed, it copied 
this devotional program as it did nearly all of the other activities of 
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the college. This religious service was perpetuated in some states by 
the legal requirement that the Bible be read daily in the school. But 
however admirable may have been the reasons for its establishment, 
this program soon developed into a monotonous, perfunctory, and 
heartily disliked service with little religious, educational, or inspira- 
tional value.’ The ultimate result was that nearly all colleges substi- 
tuted a weekly chapel or assembly program, with attendance volun- 
tary, for the original compulsory daily service, and here again high 
schools were quick to imitate them. 

Within the past two or three decades theré has come a very vig- 
orous movement to capitalize this opportunity for real educational 
profit. Proof of this is to be found in the present uses of the period, 
the disappearance of the pseudo-religious emphasis, a decreasing util- 
ization of mere entertainment and amusement material, and the in- 
creasing practice of developing programs out of all of the work of the 
school, both curricular and extracurricular. The development of suc- 
cessful assembly practice in the elementary school, and the appear- 
ance of the home room with its opportunity for the handling of the 
daily announcements and its frequent assembly-like programs, also 
helped to point this activity in more profitable directions. 

On the basis of participation, the history of assembly development 
may be divided into three rather distinct periods. The first, now past 
in most schools, was that in which the program was of the sermonic 
and moralizing type. At first the principal was entirely responsible 
for this program, but later the teachers were admitted to partial re- 
sponsibility. In the second period, in which most schools now are, 
complete faculty domination gives way to student participation in the 
organization and production of the programs. The third period, which 
we have recently entered, might be called that of “Audience Partici- 
pation,” in which very definite attempts are made to have the audi- 
ence participate in the program rather than merely sit and listen to it. 
The watchwords of this new period are “Do,” “React,” “Judge,” 
“Choose,” and “Apply.” Illustrative programs will be found on pp. 


‘In his Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools, pp. 211-212, E. K. 
Fretwell lists a number of pointed adverse criticisms of the assembly. Despite the 
progress made since this list was published, undoubtedly some of these criticisms 
are still justifiable. 
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138, 140, and 144. Undoubtedly some of the popular radio and 
“breakfast” programs grew out of the school’s successful experience 
with this type of presentation.? 


OBJECTIVES OF THE SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 


A large number of purposes of the assembly have been advanced, 
the most important of which appear to be the following.’ 

To unify the school. In the school which has no assembly the 
average student hustles about to his various classes and activities with- 
out appreciating his relationship to the school as a whole and without 
feeling that community spirit which would make him glad and proud 
to belong to it. He does not have this community spirit because he 
does not see, feel, and know the school as an organized group. School 
morale, group spirit, loyalty, devotion, respect, and pride in member- 
ship are qualities that make for social coherence, and these in turn 
are based upon a knowledge of and an interest in the school—its tra- 
ditions, activities, and problems. 

Through the assembly program the student sees the size of the 
school, learns of its varied interests and activities, yells its yells, sings 
its songs, thrills to its inaugurations, recognition services, and demon- 
strations, and then champions its causes. Through it the many seem- 
ingly unrelated and disconnected units of the school are correlated 
into a complete whole by united effort for, and attention to, a com- 
mon cause. The assembly is a clearing house for all school activities, 
both curricular and extracurricular, and as such presents them, shows 


2 A description of some of these possibilities will be found in C. T. Dieffenbach’s 
articles, “Quizlets” and “Quizlets Plus Other Devices,” School Activities 20:189- 
192 and 21:95-96, 109, February and November, 1949. See also Shelton’s article 
in the bibliography. 

3 The Assembly Program in the Secondary School, Bulletin No, 14, National 
‘Association of Secondary-School Principals, November, 1946, reflects a summary 
of the most successful practices in 336 high schools. ‘The author's Assembly and 
Auditorium Activities (The Macmillan Company, 1930) is a comprehensive 
treatment of all phases of the assembly, together with more than 500 actual 
programs. Although both of these books are now out of print, they are still avail- 
able in many school and public libraries. Since September, 1943, School Activities 
has included an “Assembly Programs” department for each month of the school 
year, 
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their relationships, and unifies them so that solidified public opinion 
results. 

To educate in the common or integrating knowledges, ideals, and 
attitudes. ‘There are many traditions, rules, practices, historical facts, 
ideals, attitudes, and similar integrating knowledges and elements 
with which the student must become familiar before he can be a real, 
full-fledged citizen of the school, While much of this integrating 
activity belongs in the home room, some of it may very properly be 
done through the assembly program. The reading of announcements 
or the explanation of new regulations represents a poor type of 
assembly program material, but there is a place for some of it in the 
education of the student, especially the newcomer. 

To motivate and supplement classroom work. Many of the class 
activities, some of them not too attractive to the average student, 
may be dramatized or presented through the assembly in ways that 
will attract and interest students and also enrich their conceptions 
of them by offering additional “slants” and by showing new materials, 
methods, and uses. Such presentation also offers a pleasing variety 
from the usual formal class methods. For instance, a Convention of 
Old Masters in art, an Office Scene in commercial subjects, a Book 
Pageant in English, a Naturalization Program in social science, a 
Radio Audition in music, or a Travelogue in French, will not only 
help to motivate these subjects but will also enrich and interpret 
them to the student.* 

‘To instill the commonly desired ideals and virtues. The school is 
charged with a large share of the responsibility for the establishment 
of the ideals and practice of such virtues as courtesy, thrift, kindli- 
ness, ambition, promptness, industry, and honesty. And all too fre- 


4 Four good articles to read in this connection are Dodson, N. E., “Assembly 
Programs Integrated with the Instructional Activities of the School,” Clearing 
House 10:109-111, October, 1935; Lumsden, F. M., “The School Assembly as 
an Integrating Force in the Curriculum,” Educational Method, 14:266-271, 
February, 1935; Thomas, M. F., “Assemblies as Part of the Curriculum,” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal 103:28, November, 1941; and Richardson, L. H., 
“valuation of Integrating the Assembly with Curricular Activities,” Bulletin, 
31:77-79, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, November, 1947. 
Articles illustrating particular subjects are those of Bose, Holm, Moody, Richard- 
son, Walthew, and Weingast, in the bibliography. 
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quently it relies upon the memorization of slogans and creeds or upon 
moralizing and sermonizing to accomplish this end. These may help, 
but more effective methods are those of demonstration and dramati- 
zation in which the student himself and his fellows participate. Such 
participation helps to build interest and demand, The first step in 
teaching morals to those who have intelligence enough to understand 
is to show them what is right, proper, or good, and why; the second 
step is to lead them to desire this. 

To widen and deepen student interests. The average student has 
relatively few interests, and probably some of these have been poorly 
chosen and are shallow because he has not had the necessary basis of 
opportunity and experience upon which to select wisely. The interest- 
developing possibilities of the assembly program are almost as numer- 
ous and as broad as the whole expanse of man’s activities. Further, 
assembly experience should not only increase the range and the variety 
of a student’s interests but should also deepen those he already has 
because of the presentations by those individuals who know more 
about them than he does. Then too, in helping to present his interests 
he can enrich his own knowledge of and experience with them. 

To inspire to worthy use of leisure. An increasingly important ob- 
jective of education is the humanizing and the improvement of rec- 
reation, The amount of leisure at the disposal of the individual is 
becoming greater each year, and the methods of utilizing this time are 
becoming more highly commercialized and diversified. Consequently 
a more discriminating sense of values on the part of the individual is 
increasingly needed. Here again the assembly offers fine educational 
opportunities. Its programs of music, dramatics, speaking, exhibitions, 
and demonstrations may show the school what is good without ser- 
monizing about it. This is easy to do if competitions between classes, 
rooms, organizations, or other groups are promoted. Such competi- 
tions demand the setting of standards and the judging of merit on the 
basis of these. 

To develop the aesthetic sense of the student. Relatively few stu- 
dents will participate in music, apart from group participation, and 
still fewer will ever be producers, but all of them will be lifelong con- 
sumers of music. The average student will never take a single lesson 
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in art, because he has no artistic ability, but he will consume art in 
pictures, sculpture, curtains, draperies, silverware, vases, furniture, 
clothing, and automobiles all of his life. The same may be said of 
literature. Probably all desirable activities of the school offer, to some 
degree, opportunities for developing the students’ standards of the 
beautiful, And many may be represented in assembly programs. 

To recognize, publicly, worth-while achievement. In far too many 
schools success in athletics appears to be about the only achievement 
recognized. It should be needless to state that outstanding accom- 
plishment of any nature, curricular or extracurricular, should be rec- 
ognized before the entire school. This will not only appropriately 
reward the achiever but also motivate other students to similar accom- 
plishment. Gewgaws they may be, but pins, certificates, letters, 
medals, ribbons, cups, and plaques are visible proofs of recognition 
which the students will always prize highly. 

To develop self-expression. One could hardly justify the assembly 
program solely on the basis of its values to those who participate 
directly in it, but these are values that cannot be overlooked. Organ- 
izing, preparing, and presenting a program provide many educational 
opportunities to those who perform these activities. Writing, speak- 
ing, playing, acting, making scenery and costumes, managing, adver- 
tising, prompting, and handling the stage effects also have real edu- 
cational values. 

To emphasize correct audience habits. During his lifetime every- 
one will be a member of many and varied audiences, and the school 
assembly offers an opportunity for the development of correct atti- 
tudes and conduct that will serve the individual well on all of these 
occasions, Audience courtesy demands that the student listen respect- 
fully and with a learning and appreciative attitude. He may be criti- 
cal, probably should be, but his criticisms will be based upon a sym- 
pathetic consideration of all of the elements of the entire picture. 
Respecting the feelings of the other members of the audience, ushers, 
and officials; behaving courteously towards speakers, performers, 
actors, and guests; and applauding sensibly and at the proper times 
—all may be deyeloped in the natural atmosphere of a well-conducted 
assembly meeting. 
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To correlate school and community interests. In many localities 
there are two widely separated communities, one of the school and 
one of the town. Apparently this is often due to the fact that the 
school’s main interest—the passing on of knowledge—is far removed 
from life, its settings, peoples, and experiences. The assembly offers 
an opportunity for showing the relation of schoolwork and activities 
to life itself. Further, the presentation of interesting details or phases 
of adult activities—music, art, industry, commerce, travel; of com- 
munity life—police and fire protection, Red Cross, and other welfare 
services; facilities, parks, playgrounds, libraries, and courts will help 
to correlate more closely the community and its school. 

To promote an intelligent patriotism. By means of a sensible cele- 
bration of interesting and significant incidents from the lives of great 
discoverers, statesmen, scientists, and benefactors, and a study of 
their contributions to society—of important anniversaries, or special- 
day interests such as Bird and Arbor Day, State Day, Thanksgiving, 
and Armistice Day, there can be developed a logical, dignified, and 
intelligent reverence which will not be merely a cheap and chauvin- 
istic intolerance of other peoples, lands, and times. The proper repre- 
sentation of these events offers one of the richest opportunities in the 
assembly field for a correlation of the work of various departments by 
means of interesting forms of pageantry and dramatics.® 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


Although it might be difficult to establish scientifically the princi- 
ples underlying successful assembly programs, logic and the experience 
of those who have worked in this field have contributed several upon 
which there is more or less agreement. 

Assembly programs should have both educational and inspirational 
value. To say nothing about the financial cost in teachers’ time,® 
a thirty-minute assembly period in a school of 600 students represents 


5 See footnote, p. 69, for a reference to a Calendar of Events. 

® Says one writer, “It costs for salaries alone about $40 each time we have an 
assembly. At times I wonder just what would happen if the parents had to sit 
through some of the assemblies they pay for.” 
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300 student hours, an enormous amount of time, and it is only rea- 
sonable that using a part or all of this time on material which does 
not contribute a fair return to the student cannot be justified. ‘The 
program must answer a definite need of students. It must establish 
ideals, stimulate imagination, be emotionally satisfying, and help the 
student to understand and solve his own personal and social prob- 
lems. Naturally, the program should be interesting, but mere interest- 
ingness is not enough. It is conceivable that a very attractive program 
might be without educational merit. “Fun, frolic, and amusement” 
are no more valuable than the old-time exhortatory sermonizings. 
Further, an education of the spirit through proper inspiration is an 
important part of any wholesome training. 

The program should be educational and not religious. Because of 
the great variety of religious backgrounds, traditions, beliefs, suspi- 
cions, and student-acceptance of both materials and instructors, the 
assembly program can never be really religious and any attempt to 
make it so will meet with well-deserved failure. If devotionals are 
required by the state law, they should be very short, should be held 
at the beginning of the program, and should not be considered 
assembly-program material.? However, at certain times of the year, 
particularly at Thanksgiving and Christmas, the programs may very 
appropriately revolve about personages and events more or less com- 
mon to many of our religious beliefs. 

The main objective should be the education of the audience rather 
than the education of the performers. The program will always have 
important outcomes for the performers but it can never be justified 
on this basis alone because (1) too few participate, (2) those who 
need the benefits most do not receive them, and (3) those who do 
receive them are not those who need them most. Every student who 
attends an assembly has a perfect right to expect the program to be 
successful, that is, to make a reasonable return on the time he spends 
in attending it. To emphasize, holding assembly programs in order 

7 In twelve states Bible reading in the school is compulsory; in one, reading the 
Old Testament, but not the New Testament, is compulsory; in five states Bible 
reading is specifically permitted; in four states it is prohibited, and in five others 


it is considered to be prohibited; in six states there have been court decisions 
favorable to it; and in fifteen states there are no laws or rulings. 
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At Hamilton Elementary School, Hamilton, Ohio, a safety play was presented as part of an assembly program. Such 
programs bring vividly before the students lessons which might receive only casual attention if brought up in the 


classroom. 
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only, or even largely, to educate performers—a policy often stressed 
by speech, dramatic, and music teachers—represents an illogical utili- 
zation of this period. Of course the ideal is to develop programs that 
have maximum benefits for both producers and consumers. 

The program should have interesting variety. Nothing is so tire- 
some as repetition and nothing will kill the interest of an audience 
more quickly than a stereotyped program that is repeated from week 
to week. There are so many interesting phases of school life and ac- 
tivity which can be worked into appropriate programs that no audi- 
torium activity need ever be criticized as being the “same old stuff.” 
Variety in material, form, setting, and methods of presentation all 
help to spell success in assembly activities. 

The entire work of the school should be represented. If the assem- 
bly is the clearing house of the school, then all recognized activities, 
curricular and extracurricular, should be included in its programs. 
Music, athletics, and dramatics often appear to be about the only 
activities represented. These, because of their importance and ease of 
presentation, may represent a considerable part of the schedule, but 
they should certainly not represent all of it. Every activity of the 
school interests someone, and its possibilities for program purposes 
should be explored and developed. 

Wide participation in the programs should be encouraged. A gen- 
eral rule that all students should participate in assembly programs is 
no more reasonable than a rule that all students should sing solos, 
act as traffic police, or play football. Some students probably have no 
business appearing before an audience. Nevertheless, a worthy ideal 
is to have as many as possible participate, not necessarily on the pro- 
gram, but in developing, advertising, promoting, and staging it. 

The number of outside performers should be limited. Outside per- 
formers usually represent high attainment and ability and may be 
utilized if they fit into the purpose and spirit of the schedule; that is, 
if they are interesting, educational, and inspiring and do not reflect 
materials and standards which the students themselves can duplicate. 
The usual moralizing address by the typical outsider does not qualify 
under these criteria. One weakness of “chain” programs, usually pur- 
chased in a series of from four to eight numbers, is the possibility 
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that they will not be timely; for example, Swiss Bell Ringers at 
Thanksgiving or a Pottery-Making Demonstration at Easter would 
hardly be appropriate.® 

Demonstration, exhibition, and dramatization should be used as 
much as possible. An individual learns more easily through both his 
eyes and ears than through either alone. Dramatization and demon- 
stration are always interesting in a program because they offer a pleas- 
ing change from the usual address form of public presentation. It is 
surprising what an effect even a few simple pieces of equipment 
will have in gaining and holding attention. 

Attractive songs should be used for assembly singing. Fretwell 
says, “The assembly music, especially the singing, is the most impor- 
tant single assembly activity . . . It is the singing school that makes 
for the happy school. . . . Singing should be the one event that is a 
part of every assembly.” ° If religious songs are sung, and many are 
appropriate, not all of them need to be the slowest ones in the book. 
A good variety of old Southern melodies, war songs, sea songs, airs 
from the operas, well-known semipopular songs, standard love songs, 
and others which the students love to sing, will provide wholesome 
enjoyment and, perhaps more than anything else, build general school 
unity and morale.!° 

Generally speaking, announcements should not be included in the 
program. Too many assemblies are merely series of announcements, 
long and confusing. The place for announcements is in the home 
room or other small group where the student who does not hear 
well can hear them, and where any misunderstandings can be easily 
and promptly cleared up. It will be necessary occasionally to make 

® Three organizations which supply lecturers, entertainers, artists, musicians, 
etc., for high-school assembly programs are, Antrim Lyceum Bureau, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Intemational Platform Association, 109A Northrup Auditorium, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14; and School Assembly Service, 119 East Main 
Street, Rochester 4, New York, 

° Op. cit., p. 250. s 

10 Four good references, all from School Activities, are: Albrecht, E., “Using 
Music Effectively in the Assembly Program,” 16:172-174, January, 1945; Fried- 
man, I. R., “Plotting Community Singing,” and Dooley, M., “An Assembly 
‘Sing’ Using Mixed Chorus and Student Body,” 17:166-167 and 298-300, 
January and April, 1946; and Zehetner, A. W., “Assembly Singing,” 18:75-76, 
November, 1946. 
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announcements in assembly periods, but these should not be sched- 
uled as a regular part of the program. Moreover, such instances should 
be rare. 

All programs should be required to attain a minimum standard of 
excellence. These standards should, however, not be so rigid or so 
high as to be discouraging to the performers. The idea is not to make 
the programs rival professional presentations in any way but to insist 
that in each instance the performers do as well as they can, consider- 
ing their age and experience. Programs may be evaluated by commit- 
tees, teacher and student, or both, and occasionally by the entire 
school. 

‘The weakest part of many programs is in the introduction of the 
numbers, especially of individual numbers presented by a speaker or 
musician. Far too often the chairman fails to realize that the mem- 
bers of the audience have a perfect right to know certain facts about 
the individual, that is, why he was chosen, To present him by merely 
mentioning his name or his position (or in too “gushy” a manner, 
for that matter) is downright discourteous both to him and to his 
audience. And failing to make a few simple complimentary and 
“thank-you” remarks at the end of his performance is similarly dis- 
courteous. 

The assembly should be held in a regularly scheduled period. Such 
scheduling will dignify the assembly by classifying it as “curricular” 
rather than as “extracurricular,” and will consequently demand that 
it be of sufficient caliber to justify this inclusion. It should be sched- 
uled for a good, rather than a poor, period of the day in order not 
to handicap successful performance. The morning appears to be the 
most desirable time for it. “Pep” and other similar short meetings 
may be arranged at other times as may appear best. 

A full period should be devoted to the regular program. Utilizing 
a full period for the assembly is desirable, in order to raise the ac- 


™ On pp. 38-39 of the author's Assembly and Auditorium Activities will be 
found two evaluative devices, an “Assembly Program Ballot” and an “Assembl 
Program Rating Scale.” In Basic Student Activities, Roemer, J., Allen, C. F., and 
Yarnell, D, A. (Silver Burdett Company, 1935), pp. 320-327, will be found 
three program-rating devices. See also the articles by Burns, Clark, Edmiston and 
Patterson, Foley, and Marsh in the bibliography. Practically all of the discussion 
of the home-room program, pp. 67-74, is equally pertinent here, 
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tivity to the plane of other school activities and to allow sufficient 
time for effectively staging a program of caliber. Such provisions also 
make for ease of scheduling. 

Few or no rigid rules for keeping order in the audience should be 
set. Some principals insist upon an unusual and unnatural disci- 
pline, formal marching, punctilious attention, and other stunts of a 
“busy work” type in order to impress favorably any outsiders who 
may be present, Such ceremoniousness only evidences a lack of justi- 
fiable assembly ideals. It would be more logical to attempt to make 
the program so interesting and valuable that patrolling to keep order 
would be unnecessary. Suggestions to students, especially newcomers, 
may be desirable or necessary in developing proper audience ideals, 


_ attitudes, and habits, but these do not constitute rigid rules of order. 


An assembly schedule should be made by the central committee. 
In order that responsibility for certain dates be definitely charged and 
adequate time be allowed for preparation, an assignment for assembly 
programs should be made in advance. This schedule is posted on the 
bulletin board and published in the newspaper. Reservations may be 
made for special days and anniversaries, and an occasional open date 
should be scheduled to provide for postponed programs. There should 
be few of these, but it often happens that fine material is then and 
only then available, thus causing the postponements of the previously 
scheduled student program.1? - 

Assembly programs should be closely supervised by competent 
teachers and committees. The proper utilization of the assembly 
period is a task that requires a great deal of specialized artistic and 
practical knowledge and skill, and close competent supervision is 
essential in the interest of more appropriate material, better settings, 
and improved performances. 

Suitable programs should be exchanged with other schools. In- 
creasingly, schools which are not too far apart are exchanging assem- 
bly programs. Unless overdone, this is a very desirable policy and 
practice. Obviously such an exchange motivates the groups respon- 


12 Three illustrative schedules will be found in Carver, W. L., “Another Year 
of Assemblies” and “What’s in Assembly?” School Activities 13:55-56, October, 
1941, and 18:107-108, 126, December, 1946; and Redwine, R., “A February 
Special Assembly,” School Activities 17:21 5-217, 221, February, 1946. 
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sible, stimulates to better programs in both schools, and improves 
interschool relations. This last value is very important where bitter 
interscholastic rivalries have handicapped or destroyed interschool 
and intercommunity friendships. 


ORGANIZING FOR THE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


One of the most important reasons why the earlier assembly was 
not properly organized and capitalized as an educational opportunity 
was the attitude of the principal towards it. He planned, staged, and 
conducted it; he was it. Little wonder these programs were poor in 
material, stereotyped in form, and inferior in presentation. Even yet 
in some schools the program is unplanned until just about time for 
it, when the principal hustles around, finds a few extra announce- 
ments, hurriedly thinks up a sermon, or unloads the responsibility on 
some teacher or student who is always ready for just such an occa- 
sion; and thus the program goes off on scheduled time but in sorry 
fashion. i 

The assembly should be as carefully planned as any other activity 
of the school. Staging a program is staging a dramatic performance, 
a task that requires great knowledge, skill, and judgment, and much 
time spent in serious rehearsal. One instant’s consideration of the 
great variety of types of material and methods of presentation will 
convince the veriest skeptic of the omniscience that any one individ- 
ual must have in order even to supervise these programs successfully. 
The busy principal with a hundred details of administration and 
supervision to worry him does not have the time to handle the pro- 
gram, and, in addition to his many other responsibilities, he can never 
be expert enough to emphasize fairly all of the specialized activities 
that should be represented in it. And considering the assembly merely 
an administrative device or convenience instead of an educational 
opportunity only limits its usefulness and retards its development. 

Increasingly the scheduling, promoting, and developing of assem- 
bly programs is being considered a highly specialized task—one that 
requires careful study, persevering experimentation, and diligent 
effort. Only by definitely charging responsibility and by demanding 
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results worth the time and energy invested can this activity be made 
one of real value to the school and its students. The appointment in 
many schools of directors of auditorium activity proves that expert- 
ness in this field is being recognized and demanded. 

Assembly committee. Probably the best method of handling as- 
semblies in schools which do not have an auditorium teacher is 
through an assembly committee. This group may be made up in a 
number of ways but should, in any case, be duly authorized by the 
principal, or the student council if this organization has this respon- 
sibility. Several teachers, including the dramatic coach and the music 
teacher, may be its basis. These, with a number of the most com- 
petent students, chosen directly from the school at large irrespective 
of their club or organization affiliations, compose the committee." 

This group accepts responsibility for such tasks as these: 


1. Educating the school in the purpose of the assembly 
2. Making and posting the assembly schedule 
3- Surveying the school for appropriate assembly material 
4. Promoting the education of participants 14 
5. Assisting in advertising and staging programs 
6. Developing standards for programs 
7. Promoting assembly-program competitions 
8. Developing and keeping scrapbooks and files of suitable material 
9. Organizing and promoting interschool assembly exchanges 
10. Promoting the development of good audience habits 


Subcommittees. Because of the nature of the work to be done and 
the size of the job, it may be necessary for the committee to assign 
certain duties and responsibilities to subcommittees. For instance, a 
stage crew is probably necessary. This crew will be responsible for 
arranging the stage for the production, shifting scenery, operating 


13 A description of the organization, development, and activities of such a com- 
mittee at Sewickley, Pa., High School, will be found in M. W., Smith’s article, 
“How an Assembly Committee Grew,” School Activities 18:277-280, 300, May, 
1947. See also articles by Dixon and Zachar in the bibliography. 

“In their article, “We Recommend an Assembly Class,” L. F. Charlton and 
others describe an elective senior group at Shorewood, Wis., which assumes full 
responsibility for all programs and provides appropriate training and coaching for 
“script writers, directors, producers, actors, advertising agents, and diplomats ri 
School Activities 16:132-135, December, 1944. See also L. F. Charlton’s article 
in the bibliography. 
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curtains and lights, developing mechanical equipment and effects, 
and cleaning up the stage after the performance. Other subcommit- 
tees might be charged with responsibility for publicity; with the de- 
velopment and care of the scrapbook or files; with competitions; with 
interschool exchanges; and with surveying the community for appro- 
priate material and arranging for interviews upon proper authoriza- 
tion. The activities of all these subcommittees would be directed and 
coordinated by the central assembly committee. 


PRESENTING THE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


It is not within the scope of this short chapter to discuss the many 
and varied matters pertaining to the techniques of dramatic produc- 
tion. These will be found in any of the several good books available.® 
However, it is appropriate here to emphasize that naturalness in form 
and setting is basic to interesting and successful assembly programs. 

The program should look as natural as possible. Such appearance 
depends, first, upon naturalness of form of presentation. Formal talks 
do not always represent naturalness; often they represent stiffness and 
artificiality. A typewriting contest, a dramatization of good manners 
in well-known settings, a conversation about some school tradition, 
a student council in session, a staged orchestral practice, a demonstra- 
tion of resuscitation or bandaging in simulated accidents, or the ex- 
planation of some exhibits to “visitors”—these represent naturalness 
of form. And how much more attractive are they than mere dis- 
cussion! 

In the second place, naturalness of setting is also essential. A type- 
writing contest or a tumbling exhibition in a parlor would be incon- 
gruous, to say the least. A good setting often “makes” the playlet. In 
most schools not a great deal of scenery or equipment is available, nor 
is a great deal necessary. The use of a few appropriate decorations 
will hide almost any set of stage scenery anyway. To illustrate briefly: 
for a Halloween program the stage may be decorated with “spooks,” 
some of which may be set in action by the use of an electric fan in 
the wings or by jerked strings. Cornstalks, pumpkins, leaves and 

+5 See the list of presentation devices on p. 71. 
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branches, and yellow-colored lights may be utilized. A campfire set- 
ting may be reproduced by pitching a tent, building a stage fire in 
front of it, and arranging a few common pieces of camping equipment. 
A chemistry laboratory may be represented by a few bottles, jars, and 
other equipment; an office, by a desk or two, a few chairs, a waste- 
paper basket, and a calendar. Other settings may be clothed in a sim- 
ilar simple but effective manner. Some types of settings can be pro- 
jected satisfactorily. Even where no special equipment is needed in 
the program, a few pieces of furniture, a plant or two, some wall 
decorations, rugs, etc., and the judicious use of stage scenery and 
drapes, will cover the “nakedness” of the stage and so make for a 
propitious setting. | 


TYPICAL ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


The following programs, selected on the basis of variety in mate- 
tials, subjects, settings, methods of presentation, and general appeal, 
will illustrate a few of the possibilities of the assembly. 


Convention of Great National Artists 


An attractive method of presenting the contributions of the various 
schools or epochs of art is to assemble representatives of each of these and 
have each one demonstrate, exhibit, describe, or explain what his par- 
ticular “school” or “time” contributed. Each of these representatives, 
significantly named, is appropriately costumed in the dress of his time and 
equipped with the material which he used. The introduction of the 
various numbers may be made by “Father Time,” who is first shown 
reading from his Great Book. Musing over the wonderful art treasures 
of the world, he decides to call before him some of the great artists and 
discuss with them their contributions. The following presentations are 
illustrative: 


Stone Age: This primitive artist tells of his work in caves and on 
cliffs, and illustrates with drawings showing animals, 
legends, and activities of his stone-age fellows. 

Egyptian: Explains the use of the fret, scroll, zig-zag, scarabacus, and 
lotus in decorative and symbolic design. 

Greek: Describes his use of various types of columns in building 

operations; the acanthus leaf, egg-and-dart borders, and 
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honeysuckle in decorations; beautiful curves in statuary, 
etc. 

Roman: Shows how he applies art to architecture and construc- 
tion—roads, arches, buildings, aqueducts, etc., and illus- 
trates his decorative ideals with border embellishments, 
curves, and rosettes. 

Romanesque: Illustrates the influence of religion upon painting and 
architecture. 

Saracenic: The Moor shows his artistry of graceful curves and linear 
arrangements, but with no representation of plant or ani- 
mal life. 

Gothic: Describes a further development of Christian influence 
in painting and also in architecture—pointed windows, 
spires, etc. Explains the use of carvings of animals, both 
beautiful and grotesque, foliage, and human beings. 

Renaissance: Illustrates how he goes back to the classic Greeks and 
Romans for inspiration and deliberately imitates them. 


Auction Sale 


This device may be used to good advantage in presenting almost any 
kind of ornamental or useful antiques. These antiques, original or repro- 
duced, may be borrowed from homes, stores, or museums. They are 
arranged on the stage in preparation for the sale. Chairs are provided for 
the customers. A crier with his bell and cry announces or advertises the 
sale. The customers enter, look over a few of the articles, and then take 
their places as the auctioneer appears and opens the sale. He selects an 
article, very briefly sketches its history, importance, interesting facts about 
it, ete, and then places it on sale. Very little time should be taken in 
bidding on the articles. The main purpose is to exhibit and explain the 
articles to the audience. Some articles are “sold,” others are not. A clerk 
records the sales as they are made. Only the larger pieces, which can be 
easily seen and appreciated by the audience, should be used. The use of 
pieces of jewelry, small trinkets, and similar items is not practical, except 
in a small assembly. 


Living Pictures and Music 


Tableaux or living pictures of great masterpieces may be shown in 
either a “frame” or in the old-fashioned album, the cover of which is 
closed and then opened when the new picture has been posed. The story 
of each picture may be told very briefly, or musical selections may be 
played while it is being exhibited. Some of the possibilities are: 
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Picture Artist Music 
Blue Boy Gainsborough Laddie—Scotch 
Mother Whistler Mother O’ Mine—Burleigh 
The Angelus Millet The Bells of Saint Mary's—Adams 
Little Rose Whistler To a Wild Rose—MacDowell 
Country Store Rockwell Old Dan Tucker 
Spirit of °76 Willard Yankee Doodle 
Girl with Doves Greuze The Turtle Dove—Behr 
Man in Khaki Whitney Stars and Stripes Forever—Sousa 
Lead, Kindly Light Hofman Lead, Kindly Light—Dykes 
A Dream 


A boy, very tired and sleepy, after getting his lessons or completing his 
reading, lies down, goes to sleep, and dreams of great men. Impersonations 
of these characters appear before him and tell about themselves. These 
characters should represent variety—inventors, scientists, military heroes, 
presidents, pioneers, and other famous men. The boy, on awaking, is 
thrilled and resolves to do all he can to help improve himself, his country, 
and his world. Some of the characters which may be depicted are the 
following: 


Alfred the Great Henry of Navarre Lloyd George 
Savonarola Baron von Steuben Patrick Henry 
Charlemagne Daniel Boone Abraham Lincoln 
William Gladstone Theodore Roosevelt George Rogers Clark 
Edmund Burke William Penn Alexander Graham Bell 
George Washington Eli Whitney Thomas Edison 
Benjamin Franklin Thomas Jefferson Woodrow Wilson 
Buffalo Bill Cornplanter Richard E, Byrd 

Roger Williams The Wright Brothers Robert Fulton 


In another program a girl dreams of famous women, such as the fol- 
lowing: i 


Betsy Ross Mollie Pitcher Rosa Bonheur 

Clara Barton Florence Nightingale Barbara Frietchie 
Joan of Arc Louisa May Alcott Jane Addams 
Pocahontas Carrie Chapman Catt George Eliot 
Sacagawea Rose of No Man’s Land Helen Hunt Jackson 
Queen Elizabeth Evangeline Booth Edith Cavell 


Mary, Queen of Scots Harriet Beecher Stowe Madame Curie 
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Good versus Poor Popular Music 


The difference between the better popular music and the opposite may 
be effectively shown, without moralizing, by means of an assembly pro- 
gram contrasting these two types. The following are examples of the 
better type. Current examples of the opposite are easily found. 


“Love's Old Sweet Song” 
“Only a Rose” 

“In Lilac Time” 

“Song of Love” 

“You in a Gondola” 
“Sweetheart Waltz” 

“My Wild Irish Rose” 
“Macushla” 

“Indian Love Call” 

“I Hear You Calling Me” 


Molloy 

Vagabond King (Friml) 
Shilkret 

Blossom Time (Romberg) 
Clark 

Maytime (Romberg) 
Olcott 

MeMurrough 

Rose Marie (Friml) 
Marshall 


“Where My Caravan Has Rested” Lohr 
“Gypsy Love Song” Herbert 


A Musical Romance 


This very old game is based upon a recognition of tunes and titles. All 
students are provided with printed or mimeographed slips. The questions 
may cither be read by the chairman of the meeting or be printed or 
mimeographed on the slips. After the question is read, the answer is 
played, preferably on the piano, or sung. The following questions are 
suggestive of this type of test: 


Who is the heroine? “Annie Laurie” 

Who is the hero? “Ben Bolt” 

Who was the heroine’s father? “Solomon Levi” 

Who was the heroine's chauffeur? “Old Black Joe” 

Who was the hero's chauffeur? “Uncle Ned” 

What is the name of the heroine's pet? “Old Dog Tray” 

What did she do for recreation? “I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles” 
What did she find in her cupboard one day? “Three Blind Mice” 
When did the heroine and hero meet? “Long, Long Ago” 
Where did they meet? “Dixie Land” 

What time of day was it? “In the Gloaming” 

What did he say to her? “I Love You Truly” 

What did she say to him? “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes” 
What did they drink out of? “Old Oaken Bucket” 

What did she ask him to sing? “Love’s Old Sweet Song” 
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What did he say? “I Cannot Sing the Old Songs” 

Where were they going? “Maryland, My Maryland” 

How were they going? “Sailing, Sailing” 

What did she say when she stepped in the mud? “Oh, Dem Golden 
Slippers” 

What was he wondering? “Do They Think of Me at Home?” 

What did he say on leaving? “How Can I Leave Thee?” 

What did she say when she saw it was raining? “Wait till the Clouds 
Roll By” 

Where were they married? “The Church in the Wildwood” 

What were their wedding presents? “Grandfather's Clock,” “Mother's 
Old Red Shawl” 

What did they both have during the sermon? “Smiles” 

Where did they go after being married? “Home, Sweet Home” 

What did they then decide to do? “Let the Rest of the World Go By” 


A Poetry Squabble 


An effective method of presenting shorter poems is to have several 
students get into a violent argument over the respective merits of their 
favorite poems. After wrangling a few minutes, one of them suggests that 
each be given an opportunity to read his favorite poem and tell why he 
likes it, Another student suggests that after all the poems have been read 
the school be given an opportunity to vote for its favorite. The audience 
votes by show of hands. 


The Evolution of the Book 


This program, or a part of it, may be based upon Alexander's illustra- 
tions in the Congressional Library. Some of the numbers may be presented 
as “living pictures,” or by slides, with the appropriate descriptions being 
read by a student.!® 


Oral Tradition Student 
The Cairn Student 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics Student 
Indian Picture Writing and Wampum Student 
The Early Scroll Student 
The Manuscript Book Student 
The Illuminated Manuscript Student 
Modern Book Making Student 
The Congressional Library Student 


16 A pamphlet showing and describing these pictures may be purchased trom 
the Congressional Library for twenty-five cents. 
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First Aid 
A Stitch in Time Saves Nine Student 
Demonstration of some Practical Bandagings Student 
Hand Ankle Foot 
Finger Arm Head 
Demonstration of Methods of Resuscitation Students 
Demonstration of Carrying Methods Students 
Fireman’s lift Scotch lift 
Fireman’s drag Basket seat 
Stretcher carrying Three-man lift 
How to Make Hurry-up Calls Three Students 
Ambulance Police Fire 
What I Should Do if I (demonstrations) Eight Students 
Sprained my ankle Ran a splinter in my foot 
Scalded my hand Got something in my eye 
Had a bad toothache Were stung by a bee 
Cut my finger Had a severe headache 
A New A. B. C. (Always Be Careful) Student 


General Science Test 


Each student is handed a small printed or mimeographed slip with 
numbers and blanks on it corresponding to the number of items displayed 
or described or the questions asked. At the end of the test the correct 
answers are read and each student marks his own or his neighbor's paper. 
Identifying birds (slides, pictures, calls on the victrola, description of 
habits, etc.), trees, leaves, animals, and materials and items. 


Another type of test is that based on some ten or fifteen simple 
questions concerning more or less commonly known phenomena. For 
instance, these questions might be asked: 


Why do stars twinkle? Why are animals not cross-eyed? 
How can the Mississippi River run uphill? 

Why does a cow chew her cud? Why do we become dizzy? 
What animal’s nap is shorter than a cat’s? 

Can a chicken swim? Why do we yawn? Why is fire hot? 
Why does not the cat drink like the horse? 

Which has warmer fur, a cat or a dog? 
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Why do we swing our arms when we walk? 

Why cannot we see in the dark? 

Can a duck roost on a broomstick? Why do cats claw trees? 

If a bat is “blind” how can it “see”? 

Why does a snake stick out its tongue? 

Can an owl see in the dark? Where are a hen’s teeth? 

Is there sound when a bell rings, unheard by anyone? 

Why do wading birds sleep on one foot? 

Why is it hard to walk straight with your eyes shut? 

Why does a dog turn around several times before he lies down? 
Why does not a hollow lead ball bounce? 

Why do we stretch? Why do we dislike snakes? What makes warts? 
Why does the heart beat faster when we are frightened? 

How do spectacles aid in seeing? What makes hair curly? 


A Convention of Historically Famous Trees 


Each historical “tree” tells the others about its home and relates briefly 
the incidents which make it famous. “What I. A. Tree Saw” might be 
another title for the program. No costuming or other special staging effects 
are necessary, although these might be developed if time and material are 
available. Some of the trees that might be represented are; 


Peter Stuyvesant’s Pear Tree The Charter Oak at Hartford 
The Treaty Elm at Philadelphia The Carey Sycamore 

The Hamilton Tree at New York The Burgoyne Elm 

The Apple Tree at Appomattox The Lowell Tree 


The Washington Elm at Cambridge The Napoleon Tree 


Early Geographical Beliefs 


The very oldest of beliefs have their origin in the various phenomena of 
nature, and these myths, legends, stories, superstitions, and beliefs are 
always fascinating. It is especially interesting to know that many of these 
ideas are still held by the various peoples of the earth. The following are 
suggestive: 


Early Beliefs Regarding the Shape of the World 


Hindu: flat, supported on a large turtle by four elephants 
American Indian: shaped like a gigantic lily pad 

Greek: equator so hot it bumed men alive 

Chinese: flat plate with China its center 

Northman: great tree, sun and stars its fruits 
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Early Estimates of the Size of the Earth 

Great Animals of Sea and Land 

Mythological Birds of Unknown Parts of the Earth 

How the “New Moon” Was Explained 

Causes of Earthquakes and Similar Phenomena 
Superstitions Concerning the Sun and Stars 

An Explanation of Volcanoes and Liquid Rock 

‘Anger of the Gods Exhibited in Thunder and Lightning 
Legends Concerning Trees: Weeping Willow, Pine, Cypress, Palm 
Medical Beliefs: Eating Lion’s Heart, Using Snake Oil, etc. 
Meaning of the Rainbow and Northern Lights 

Mythology and the Signs of the Zodiac 


Many of these allusions may be found in literature, especially poetry, 
mythology, and music, and in many of the older religious practices. Much 
material will be found in the history of early geography and science. 


Home Repairs 


Tools, Materials, and Equipment for the Home Repair Club 
Chest 


Repairing and Renovating Furniture Woodworking Club 
Patching and Repairing Rubber Goods Repair Club 
How to Open Up Stopped Water Pipes Plumbing Club 
Repainting and Hanging Window Accessories Homemaking Club 
Polishing Metal Fixtures and Equipment Metal Workers 
Cleaning Small Machines and Machinery Machinery Club 
Repainting Metal Work and Fittings Metal Workers 
Tightening Windows, Doors, and Fastenings Carpentry Club 
Flag Day 
Flag Raising or Planting and Salute Students and School 
The Origin of Flag Day Student 
Tableau: The First National Flag Dramatic Club 
The committee, Washington, Morris, and Ross, inspecting the Betsy 
Ross Flag 

Barbara Frietchie—John Greenleaf Whittier Student 
John Paul Jones and the First Foreign Recognition 

of Our Flag Student 
The Flag in Its First Battle Student 


Some Flag “Do Nots” and Why Boy Scouts 
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How to Display and Respect the Flag Boy Scouts 

Your Flag and My Flag—Wilbur D. Nesbit Student 

Tableau: Our Flag Dramatic Club 

Some Colonial Flags Four Students 
Massachusetts—Pine Tree South Carolina—Rattlesnake 
New York—Black Beaver Rhode Island—Blue Anchor 


Sports and Athletics 


Programs based upon the various forms of sports and athletics might 
follow some such general outline as illustrated below. Some of the 
activities or explanations should be demonstrated, dramatized, shadow- 
graphed, or illustrated to provide variety. 


The Origin and Development of the Game 

Explanation of the Rules of the Game 

Explanation of the Most Commonly Used Plays 

Good Form in the Various Phases of the Game 

The Equipment Used: Its Source and Manufacture 

How to Train for This Game 

Demonstration of Some Simple Phases of It 

Traditional and General Practices, Courtesy, Sportsmanship, etc. 
Some Great Players and Their Records 

The Place of This Game in Our Own and Other Countries 


Good Sportsmanship 


Chairman President, Student Council 
Group Singing School 

Purpose of the Meeting President 
Unsportsmanlike Yells Cheerleader 


The Old Fight vs. Unnecessary Roughness Coach 
T’boo or Not T’boo—That is the Question Student 


Recognizing Merit in Opponents Student 

Sportsmanship and the Ideals of the School Student 

Yell Practice and School Song School 
Yellometer 


na, 


One pep stunt utilizes a large thermometer, “spiritometer,” “yellometer,” 
or “cheerometer” which shows the “temperature” or amount of cheering 
done. It may be placed in front of the curtain and operated by someone at 
the back, unseen by the audience. The “yellometer” starts at zero and after 
each yell moyes up or down as the character and the volume of the yell 
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demand. The degrees are painted on each side of the frame and the “mer- 
cury” is merely a wide ribbon, part of which is painted red, which operates 
around rollers at the top and bottom. Competition between boys and girls, 
different classes, or different sections of the room adds interest to the stunt. 
Following the competition a final school yell may “explode” the instru- 
ment, a small bit of powder, electrically ignited, supplying the explosion. 


Party 
The Place of Fun in Our Lives Student 
Dramatization of Good Form in Party Courtesy Students 
Making the Date Duties to Chaperons 
Personal Preparation Refreshments 
Introductions Exchanging Dances 
Expressing Appreciation 
Demonstration of Good Form in Dancing Dancing Teacher 
How to Have Fun at a Party Teacher 


What Would You Do If? 


A number of actual problems in etiquette may be discussed or 
dramatized up to the important point and the members of the audience 
given time to think the situation over and decide what should be done. 
Then the dramatization is completed or the correct answer told. Dramatiz- 
ing and leaving the actors in the situation waiting to complete the episode 
will help to make it the more vivid. The following list of boys’ problems 
will illustrate. 

. You should meet a young lady acquaintance on the street? 

. This young lady should drop her purse? 

. You should like to walk home with her? 

. You should meet two of her girl friends whom you do not know? 

. You should meet a boy and a girl, one of whom is known to each 
of you? 

. You should meet two of your friends whom she does not know? 

. You should get into an automobile? 

The automobile should break down and you should take a streetcar? 
The streetcar should stop at her street? 

You should stop at her gate and she should ask you in? 

. You should go in and her mother, whom you do not know, should 
enter the room? 

Her father, whom you do not know, should enter the room? 

. She should invite you to dinner? 
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14. Her mother should then start to leave the room? 

15. The father and the girl should both leave the room? 
16. She should return to the room where you are seated? 
17. The mother should announce that dinner is served? 
18. Dinner being over, you should leave the table? 

19., You feel that it is time for you to leave? 


Halloween 


Halloween, sometimes called Snap-apple Night, Nut-crack Day, and 
by other names, a probable combination of classic mythology, Druidic be- 
liefs, and religious superstitions, is celebrated much the same today as it 
was centuries ago. It is a time of a make-believe world charged with 
mystery, goblins, witches, and spooks, The story of Halloween should make 
a good program, because most people know only very hazily the origin 
and development of this event and certainly have little or no knowledge 
of why goblins, black witches, pumpkins, and skeletons are emblems of it. 
The stage may be appropriately decorated with shocks of corn, broom- 
sticks, pumpkins, paper spooks, skeletons, and black cats, some of which 
may be “in action” by means of jerked cords or an electric fan. Several 
witches grouped around a boiling pot suspended over a fire help to make 
an attractive setting. 


The Origin of Halloween Student 
Dance of the Witches Dancing Class 
Little Orphant Annie—James Whitcomb Riley Student 
Halloween in Other Countries Student 
Musical Reading, “Voices of the Night” (weird 

effects) Student 
Seein’ Things at Night—Eugene Field Student 
Parade of the Skeletons Gymnasium Class 
Halloween—Nora Hopper Student 
Early Halloween celebration Dramatic Club 

The Druids The Roman Festival of Pomona 

Hallowe’en—Robert Burns Student 
A Jack-o’-Lantern Frolic Chorus 


(The Chorus, dressed in orange and black, carrying lanterns, 
enters darkened stage and sings and executes simple dances.) 


Dramatization of Halloween Customs and Games Party Club 
Dance of the Scarecrows Dancing Class 
Halloween—Joel Benton Student 


A Pledge for a Safe and Sane Halloween School 
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Which Applicant Gets the Position? 


The proper method of applying for a position may be dramatized. A 
number of boys or girls apply for a position. Each, except one, represents a 
distinct lack. The first one lacks manners; the second has manners but is 
carelessly or flashily dressed; the third is a “talker”; the fourth uses incor- 
rect English; and the fifth is courteous, sensibly dressed, talks properly, 
and uses good expression. At the end of the playlet the employer looks out 
over the audience and asks, “Which one would you employ?” The 
audience will likely chorus back at him, “The last one,” and he replies, 
just as the curtain drops, “So should I.” 


SUBJECTS FOR ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


The following list of topics indicates the number and variety of 
interests that may be reflected in the assembly program." 


Music of other lands Child poets 

National anthems Trial of Poor English and Slang 
Famous poems set to music Burial of Bad English 

Emotions and music Authors’ birthdays 

History of musical instruments Famous literary settings 
Demonstration of instruments A Latin homecoming 
Convention of great musicians National mottoes from Latin 
Music-memory contest A day without Latin 

Characters from literature Latin names and their meaning 
American poets and poetry Origin of the French language 
Interesting myths France and world fashions 
Drama, then and now Famous French artists, musicians 
Why are they? A trip about Paris 

Singing competitions German recreations and sports 
Stephen C. Foster program German holidays and celebrations 
Good versus poor popular music Contributions of the Germans 
A musical romance Spanish explorers in America 
State music Art goes to work for industry 
Local composers and musicians Living pictures, tableaux 

Music in nature The Art Club in session 

Music in the Bible Stories of great artists 

Books versus battles Interior decoration and art 
Pantomimes and tableaux Floral decoration 


17 Neatly all of these are titles of complete programs to be found in the author's 
Assembly and Auditorium Activities, Chaps. IV-XIII. 
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Democracy in pictures 

Early American history in art 

Pageant of early colonial life 

The pioneer mothers 

Old scouts 

Chemical fire extinguishers 

Some optical illusions 

Stories from aviation 

Boy Scout Merit Badge Test 

State flowers and their origin 

Convention of great flower lovers 

Myths concerning flowers 

Detecting poisonous plants 

Stories of prehistoric animals 

Social life of insects 

Where did the stars come from? 

The psendo science of astrology 

Explanation of phenomena 

How artificial gems are made 

Nature logs on birds, fish, flowers 

The story of taxidermy 

How animals are trained 

Some scientific fakes 

Origin and development of num- 
bers 

Who's Who in mathematics 

Curiosities in numbers 

Tricks with numbers 

Demonstration, business appliances 

The story of shorthand 

Demonstrations of typing 

How to read advertising 

How furniture is made 

Plumbing, ancient and modern 

Driving your car 

From roasting stick to electric stove 

Some very old candies 

The story of perfumes 

How to use the library 

A Roman letter 

Latin songs 

Latin words and expressions 

Saturnalian customs 
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An hour with the muses 

Travel talks about France 

Life in a French school 
Restaurant Francais 

A German family at dinner 
Castles in Germany 

German money and stamps 
Description of a bullfight 

Famous cities of Spain 

Social life and recreations 

Tea party for the Shades of History 
A meeting of famous explorers 
Meeting of the city council 
Contributions of the Negro 
Recognition tests 

Know your city 

Chemistry in the home 
Convention of scientists 
Chemical magic 

Some odors 

Early clocks and timepieces 
Ancient signaling 

Wild flowers of our neighborhood 
Plants and medicine 

Spanish music and instruments 
Spanish foods and drinks 

Spanish dress for various occasions 
Antiques, genuine and spurious 
Art and architecture 

Cut- and torn-paper designing 
Art in leather, metal, and cement 
Photography of various kinds 
Recognition tests 

Visits to famous historical spots 
Historical fiction 

Inventions historically important 
Judicial and legislative bodies 
Naturalization dramatization 
Tableaux from history 

The trial of a Salem witch 

Early geographical beliefs 
Education in world-mindedness 
Items from local history 
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Current world events Mathematics in this room 
Fire and civilization Mathematical fallacies 

A trip to a modern farm A day without mathematics 
Your flower garden Industrial progress 
Dramatization of careers Applying for a position 
Recognition tests of flowers Meeting of a board of directors 
Strange habits of animals How your home is painted 
How nature protects her animals From manuscript to book 
Snakes and their value Choosing a hat 

Visit to a great observatory Some popular foreign dishes 
The signs of the zodiac The sweetmeats of other peoples 
Discovering and charting new stars Through a candy factory 

The stories fossils tell Fun on the farm 

Scientific impossibilities Exhibition of poultry 
Demonstration of airplane models Vegetables in your garden 
Science in peace and war Myths and stories about bees 
Mathematics in nature Balls and chains on success 


School Interests 18 


Booster and pep meetings Clubs: purposes and requirements 
Cheerleader tryouts Codes, slogans, and creeds 

Good sportsmanship at games Athletic exhibitions 

Recognition and awarding services | Good form in dancing 
Installation of traffic officers Æsops’ Fables and our school 
Explanation of various sports Archery demonstration 

School awards and honors Our school’s great citizens °° 
Traffic regulations Reports on visits to other schools 
Summer plans 1° Getting out the school paper 
What the home room is and isn’t Stay in school 

Special club programs Scout demonstrations 


Gym class, ancient and modern 


18 În “Parade of Extra-Curricular Activities Assembly,” School Activities 
18:297-298, May, 1947, M. Miner shows how these are presented each year, late 
in September, at the Lakewood, Ohio, High School. 

10 In “Good-bye Pencils, Good-bye Books,” School Activities 18:273-274, 285, 
May, 1947, J. Deisenroth describes a series of three guidance programs on the 
general topic “The Summer Ahead of Us,” the idea of which is “to focus atten- 
tion on the more important considerations that might promote a successful sum- 
mer for boys and girls.” 

20 A traditional program at Western State High School, Kalamazoo, Mich., is 
“The Grads Speak.” In this, four or five members of last year’s graduating class 
indicate school experiences which have been most valuable to them, how they 
would plan differently if they were in school again, etc. They also provide the 
musical numbers for this program. 
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Campaigns: Better English, Courtesy,21 Thrift, Safety, Red Cross, 
Scholarship, Punctuality and Attendance, Self-Inventory, Friendliness, 
Poetry, Better Book, Ticket Selling.** 


General Welfare 


Red Cross or Junior Red Cross 
Health Habits 

Fire Prevention 

Swat the fly 

Clean-up Day 

Kill the mosquito 

Safety first and last 

Posture, good and bad 


Your school lunch 

Criminal Career of Ill Health 
Community health services 
Health examination 

Health dramatization 

First-aid demonstrations 
Health a century ago and today 
Conquering colds 


Special Days 
Labor Day Thanksgiving 
Columbus Day Christmas 
Halloween Lincoln’s Birthday 
Education Washington’s Birthday 
St. Valentine’s Day Arbor Day 
St. Patrick’s Day Mother's Day 
Bird Day Memorial Day 
Good Will Day State Day 
Flag Day Father's Day 


Constitution Day 


College Day 


Miscellaneous 


Original poems, playlets, music 
Films, slides, and charts 
Teachers’ travels and visits 
Mayor—‘“Working for You” 

Fire Chief—‘‘We Put 'Em Out” 
Postmaster—“Your Letter’s Trip” 
Origin of old-time games 
Courtesy, ancient and modern 
Who goes first? 


Curricular exploration 

Motion pictures 

Courtesy examination 

Personal charm 

Some national dances 

Police Chief—“Protecting You” 

Health Officers—“Safety for You” 

Mechanic—“Your Car, Your 
Friend” 


21 “Taking Stock of Ourselves,” by E. L. Klages, School Activities 19:190-191, 
February, 1948, decribes how student discourtesies, annoyances, examples of poor 
school citizenship, etc., are presented by means of dramatizations, slides, illus- 
trated examples, etc. 

22 Betty Banker and Others in “A Salesmanskit,” School Activities 21:18-20, 

8-39, September, 1949, scripts a sale of activity tickets at Liberty Memorial High 

'hool, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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A final word. In concluding, it is only logical to point out again 
the recent and significant developments in this field—evidence that 
this opportunity is being effectively capitalized in many schools: 
(1) the improvement in general quality of the programs; (2) the 
more extensive use of unified theme programs; (3) serious attempts 
to evaluate assembly activities; (4) greater participation of both 
teachers and students; (5) intraschool competitions and interschool 
program exchanges; and (6) the appearance of the auditorium 
teacher. These are signs of healthy growth. And they are based upon 
a tolerant, open-minded, anxious-to-learn attitude combined with 
serious study, careful adaptation, and wise handling—all essential if 
the assembly is to develop into a vital and functioning vehicle for 
promoting justifiable educational objectives. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Clubs 


HIS HAS BEEN aptly called the age of clubs. Just consider for a 

moment the multiplicity of clubs in any community—the or- 
ganized professional, commercial, social, cultural, recreational, educa- 
tional, religious, political, honor, racial, protective service, and 
fraternal groups and the large part of the community which the total 
membership of these represents. Think how they have multiplied 
during the past two or three decades because of ease of transportation 
and communication, increased prosperity, and shorter hours of 
work. 

Basically, a club is merely a more or less organized group of indi- 
viduals with the same interest, and this interest may concern any 
phase of life and its activities. The furtherartce of this interest nat- 
urally becomes, in most instances, the main objective—stated or im- 
plied—of this group. Consequently, the club becomes a real instru- 
ment of education for its members and, at the same time, automati- 
cally tends to advance the interest represented. 

Although the school club differs somewhat from the adult club 
in materials, methods, and supervision, it can occupy an equally im- 
portant place in the lives of the students. School people have readily 
recognized the educational possibilities of these clubs and have 

' enthusiastically encouraged their development both by directly spon- 
soring them and by giving them a place in the regular schedule of 
the school. And in several fields their efforts have been ably supported 
by corresponding state and national associations. So today, clubs are 
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to be found in practically all secondary schools, large and small, and 
in the middle and upper grades of many elementary schools. 


OBJECTIVES OF SCHOOL CLUBS 


To capitalize gregariousness. One of the strongest natural urges 
of the individual is gregariousness—the desire to be with his fellows. 
No one lives to himself to any great extent; he is dependent, rather 
than independent, in his physical, mental, social, financial, domestic, 
and other relationships. Educationally, this desire to be with others 
is the basis of an all-important procedure—that of learning from 
others. Being with others, listening to their ideas, adding their expe- 
rience to one’s own, and criticizing and being criticized, constitute 
important sources of education for wholesome and successful social 
living. The school club, then, may capitalize one of the strongest 
drives of boys and girls. Of course, this implies much more than a 
mere pleasant association of kindred spirits. The group must be given 
opportunities for work and play that will have significant educational 
effects; the members must enjoy, profitably, these relationships. 

To widen and deepen student interests. Wise use of leisure de- 
pends upon the number, variety, and quality of interests and the 
opportunities for their development and expression. The child’s inter- 
ests are limited in number and scope because he has little basis of 
experience upon which to choose wisely. Far too often these interests 
are determined upon such flimsy and accidental bases as what his 
friend, teacher, minister, gang leader, or movie or athletic hero likes 
or dislikes, rather than upon the basis of his own possibilities of 
competency. In promoting a discriminating selection, establishment, 
widening, and deepening of these interests, the school club has its 
greatest opportunity. 

The regular work of the school offers some opportunities for 


1 A complete and detailed description of all phases of club organization, admin- 
istration, and work, together with extensive lists of activities and sources oi 
material for 130 clubs, will be found in the author's School Clubs (The Macmillan 
Company, 1929). This book is now out of print but copies are still available in 
many libraries. The “How We Do It” department of School Activities always 
includes brief descriptions of clubs and activities. 
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broadening experiences, but often its effectiveness is limited because 
participation and uniformity are required. The student must take cer- 
tain subjects and perform certain duties, and too often he comes to 
look upon these as imposed tasks that are to be done with a minimum 
expenditure of time and energy. They represent school “work.” Fur- 
ther, the very nature of the classroom work excludes many personal 
interests because of the uniformity demanded by school organization, 
tradition, and promotion procedure. 

In the average club just the opposite is true. Here a great deal of 
uniformity is neither desirable nor possible. The club offers a chance 
for the member to widen his range of interests, indirectly by seeing 
and appreciating the activities of others, and directly by exploring his 
own capacities and capitalizing these. In some schools a premium is 
placed on increasing the number and variety of club contacts by 
limiting membership to one or two years and by allowing the stu- 
dent to become a member of more than one club, but not of the 
same type. For instance, he may belong to an academic, a recrea- 
tional, and a service club, but not to more than one club in any of 
these general fields. Club assembly programs, newspaper pub- 
licity, exhibits, demonstrations, joint meetings, and interclub visits 
are other devices through which the student’s vision may be 
widened. 

In the second place the club program provides opportunities for 
deepening those interests which the student already has. This deep- 
ening is really a widening of particular interests. Through the club 
the student specializes still further; he becomes more and more an 
expert in the interest that appeals to him. And such increasing mas- 
tery enlarges his interest in the particular activity or cause. We like 
best to do what we can do best. Needless to state, the club, in many 
instances, offers slants that are valuable in vocational, as well as in 
recreational and educational, guidance. 

To motivate and enrich classroom work. As will be pointed out 
ïn detail later, the common practice of justifying an extracurricular 
activity on the basis of its values as a motivator of regular curricular 
work is not logical; it should be justified largely on the basis of its 
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own direct contributions. However, this is a value even though it is 
not a genuine objective. The club and the classroom can very beau- 
tifully supplement each other, and the reasons are obvious: classroom 
work is uniform, club activities are not; classroom work is formal, 
club work is informal; classroom work is teacher-outlined and domi- 
nated, club activities are largely of the students’ own devising; in 
classroom work the student strives to please the teacher, in club 
activities he aims for his own and his group’s approval. In short, the 
class represents conformity and repression, while the club represents 
freedom and self-expression. A mutual supplementation enriches both 
classroom and club experiences. 

To develop worthy social ideals, attitudes, and habits. There is 
comparatively little opportunity in the traditional school work for the 
student to practice many of the qualities which he as an adult will 
need, because this work is largely concerned with the mental or intel- 
lectual phase and neglects the social, aesthetic, emotional, and rec- 
teational elements. The school-club program offers many opportuni- 
ties for the proper guidance and education of the student in important 
phases of citizenship. In the club the members work in cooperative 
groups; they develop leadership, followership, and initiative; they 
learn to respect their own duly constituted authority; they accept 
their own responsibilities; they learn to disagree amicably; they learn 
to be sensitive to the approval and disapproval of their fellows; and 
they learn and practice intelligent loyalty. In short, the club empha- 
sizes the actual practice of the elements of good citizenship, not in a 
false or artificial environment, but in a true and natural one, in which 
the student prepares for living wholesomely tomorrow by living nor- 
mally and naturally today. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF CLUB ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


An exhaustive study of the literature of the subject, together with 
the experience and judgment of a great many club leaders, has re- 
sulted in the formulation of the following commonly accepted under- 
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lying principles upon which the club should be originated, organ- 
ized, promoted, and supervised. 

The club should be based on definite and worthy objectives. No 
club should be tolerated if its aims and purposes are not definite. 
Sometimes almost the only apparent reason for the existence of a club 
is that it is traditional. Mere tradition is not a sufficient justification 
for the existence of a school club. The typical secret society grew out 
of a harmless and unprogramed group; later, this organization, 
desiring a program, developed a selfish one around the methods of 
increasing its power and prestige.” Clarity of purpose is absolutely 
essential, 

In the second place, these purposes should be worthy. There are 
different types of wholesome objectives—exploratory, social, service, 
cultural, and recreational, and there is a place for all of these; but it 
is essential to healthy growth that the more worthy aims of all types 
displace the less wholesome, One of the most competent measures of 
the value of a club's purposes is faculty opinion. While this may be 
somewhat subjective and colored with personal experience and bias, 
yet it is of no small merit because the faculty is mature, experienced, 
and in a position to see values and outcomes, 

‘The purposes and activities of the club should be those of its student 
members, Often the school club attempts to imitate adult organi- 
zations, and sometimes the sponsor so dominates it that it cannot do 
otherwise. The club exists for the education of the student members; 
consequently its program must be interesting, appropriate, and val- 
uable to these, The age, experience, maturity, background, and gen- 
eral outlook of the members should determine and maintain the 
club's policy. Recognizing and capitalizing individual abilities is an 
important objective of any school club.* 

Wherever possible, club activities should grow out of curricular ac- 
tivities. Probably for a long time the main material of school educa- 


*A picture of a club which, in the opinion of the writer, was “useless, or 
wore” because it violated sound principles, will be found in Ohl, J. R, “I Look 
Back at My High School Club,” School Activities 23:11, 17, September, 1949. 

* See Chapter IX for a discussion of secret societies. 

+ Following their investigation of “Why Students Join Clubs,” School Activities 
21:21-22, September, 1949, L. Adubato and I. R. Friedman conclude, “The pri- 
mary reason, according to the students, is enjoyment,” 
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tion will be its so-called curricular work; and in order that the institu- 
tion shall not dissipate its energies by attempting too broad a pro- 
gram, and to make the curricular material as valuable as possible, it 
is reasonable that many club activities should be directly related to 
this work. This is not to “sugarcoat” or disguise these curricular 
activities but rather to broaden, interpret, and apply them by offering 
different “slants” and allowing for individual specialization in them. 
Perhaps this principle should be considered a tentative one, but in 
any case a proper balance should exist between the club program and 
the regular curricular activities of the school. Neither should be al- 
lowed to “hog the show.” There will probably always be three impor- 
tant exceptions to this general rule: the recreation, service, and 
outside or national, clubs,® 

In this connection it is pertinent to point out that an “opportu- 
nity,” “restoratory,” “study,” or “remedial” “club” is not a true club 
according to the definition used here, and should not be included as 
a part of the club program, Such a “club” is really only a class dis- 
guised by a more attractive name. This disguising may be of value 
insofar as this particular “club” and its “members” are concerned, but 
it will vitiate the real club program of the school, The purpose of 
the “opportunity club” is not that of the typical club, and its method 
and spirit are exactly the opposite. 

The club program should fit the local situation. A club schedule 
that fits one school will not necessarily fit another, Differences in size 
and type of school, in club background and experience of students 
and teachers, in general attitude and competency of the staff, in facil- 
ities and equipment available, and other elements, must be consid- 
ered. The school should be on the lookout for ideas from other 
schools, but should experiment with these and adapt rather than 
slavishly copy them. The club must meet a real local school need, 

Provision should be made for the proper encouragement and limi- 
tation of participation. The student should be made acquainted with 
the entire schedule of clubs and should be encouraged to become a 

= ipti i nd flexible plan in which students choose 
two A Ee eee staf daily for paves weeks (so cach student 


makes ten choices a yan, will be found in H. W. Smith’s article, “Elective 
Courses Replace Clubs,” Activities 12:27-29, September, 1940. 
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club member. But, on the other hand, he should not be allowed to 
join too many clubs. The extent of his participation will be deter- 
mined by his interests, abilities, and scholastic records, and also by 
the general details of the school’s policy of limitation of partici- 
pation.® 

Every student should belong to a club. This theoretical ideal of 
participation is based upon the assumption that if club activities are 
valuable to one student they are valuable to all. Such an ideal is 
probably unattainable in most schools because of the lack in number 
and types of clubs, of facilities for the program, and of individual 
interest and ability.’ Probably, too, some students should give their 
time and attention to their regular work rather than to club life. In 
any case, while the ideal of club membership and participation should 
be high, it should also be remembered that forcing students into 
clubs will defeat the very purpose for which clubs are formed. 

Club membership should be voluntary. Requiring a student to 
join a club will kill his interest and spontaneity and dilute existing 
interest within the club. It may be necessary to make provision for 
those who do not want to join clubs, but even these alternatives 
should not be considered “requirements” that will high-pressure stu- 
dents to join clubs to keep from being “assigned” to study halls or 
sent elsewhere. No student should be allowed to waste his time either 
within a club or outside of it, but the program should be based upon 
interest and not compulsion. 

All students should have equal opportunities for joining clubs. In 
general, any student should be allowed to join any club that interests 
him. Even the common requirement that membership in such clubs 
as art, music, tennis, or dramatic, be limited to those students who 
have a minimum of skill, ability, or experience, is of doubtful value. 


€ See Chapter XXV for a discussion of this topic. 

7 In order to provide for students who (1) find no clubs that appeal to them, 
(2) are undecided as to which club to join, or (3) “just don’t want to belong,” 
some schools have scheduled a club designated as “Recreation,” “Do As 
You Please,” “Interests,” “Hobby,” “Suit Yourself,” etc—a sort of general hobby 
club with little definite organization and program. In it the members really do 
as they please. The advantages and disadvantages of this arrangement are obvious. 
A description of one such organization is Conners, L., “They Clubbed Me Into 
It,” School Activities 19:117-118, December, 1947. 
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‘The student who desires the education the club offers should have the 
opportunity to profit from it. And he may be the one who has not the 
required skill, ability, and experience. Probably, in most cases, there 
will be no difficulty here because these problems will tend to work 
themselves out. The requirement of passing marks for membership 
in clubs has both advantages and disadvantages, and no strict general 
rule can be set. Except in the Honor or similar club, the requirement 
of high marks should not be tolerated. This problem of limitation 
cannot be settled in any arbitrary manner for all schools, all students, 
all clubs, and all situations, but at least there should be a general 
and reasonable policy designed for the best interests of all concerned. 

A rather common violation of this “equal-opportunity” policy is 
that in which prospective members are required to obtain the spon- 
sor’s approval, or, worse yet (if possible), are selected by the sponsor. 
‘The sponsor has no more right to approve or select the members of 
her club than she has to approve or select the members of her classes. 
Undoubtedly such a policy would help to lighten her club responsi- 
bility by giving her a competent and congenial group with which to 
work, but it cannot be justified. In the case of a club that specializes 
in “shows,” dramatics, debate, music, athletics, etc., where the main 
emphasis is upon a pleasing public presentation, there may be a little 
more to be said for this policy, especially if memberships are based 
upon fairly conducted tryouts. However, this “show purpose” does 
not represent the main objective or function of clubs, and should 
not be allowed to become so. 

The club should be limited in size. A club with a large member- 
ship defeats its own purpose because it offers too few opportunities 
for direct participation, and also because it is a convenient place for 
“sleepers.” No one knows what the proper size of the club should be 
because this depends upon the nature of the organization, its activi- 
ties, frequency of meetings, and age, experience, and general ability of 
members. Small clubs have a place just as do large clubs. In some 
types of clubs small membership may be essential to success, and 
adding to membership would undoubtedly dilute interest and de- 
crease values. This frequently happens when students are high-pres- 
sured or “second-choiced” into groups. A good general rule is that the 
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group shall be small enough so that all members may participate 
freely and frequently in its activities. 

Some schools have a “waiting-list” policy, in which students are 
admitted on the basis of seniority, priority of choice, curricular inter- 
ests, etc. Such a list is probably complimentary to the organization 
and its sponsor, but it is perhaps uncomplimentary to the administra- 
tion of the school. This list may be absorbed by allowing a larger 
club membership or by organizing an additional club. Usually the 
second plan is the better. This may mean the use of an extra period, 
if all clubs meet at the same time, an additional load on some teacher, 
or sometimes, even, an outside sponsor. Probably, in most instances, 
the difficulties are not unsolvable.* 

The club should not be considered vocational in purpose. The ac- 
tivities represented by many school clubs have important vocational 
aspects, and these should be appropriately capitalized. However, club 
activity should not be considered a substitute for competent guid- 
ance, nor a class for the study of occupations or for the development 
of occupational skills. These are incidental values only, not objec- 
tives. 

Normally, the club should be scheduled on regular school time. 
If the club has important educational benefits for the member on his 
own time, it is valuable enough to be included in his regular program. 
Scheduling clubs on school time will help to guarantee good teacher 
and student attitudes; will dignify the activity, provide for regularity, 
and bring a demand that adequate returns be made on the in- 
vestment, 

There appears to be no great agreement as to the best time for the 
club meeting. In those schools which have an activity period, clubs 
meet more frequently during the first period after lunch than at any 
other time. In those schools that have no activity period, the clubs 
usually meet after school. More club meetings are scheduled for the 
afternoon than for the morning. 


£ In many schools, especially in dramatics, music, and other popular but more or 
less highly developed activities, there are two clubs, a “junior” for the younger 
and less skilled students and a “senior” for the older and more experienced. 
eel, membership in the “junior” club is a prerequisite for membership in 
e “senior, 
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Club meetings should usually be held on school premises. This is 
not always possible, or even desirable, but in general the meetings 
should be held there, where they are easily controlled, where respon- 
sibility is not divided, and where the school and its interests are 
safeguarded. 

Club sponsors should be carefully chosen and assigned. Probably 
nothing will kill a club more quickly than an uninterested, unsympa- 
thetic, or unprepared sponsor. Frequently sponsors are assigned on the 
basis of vacancy of period, seniority, tradition, or for other inconse- 
quential reasons, Such an assignment handicaps club membership 
from the very beginning. 

Generally speaking, there should be no outside sponsorship. It 
occasionally happens that a group of students is interested in some 
activity for which there is no competent faculty sponsorship, but for 
which sponsorship is available in the community. Theoretically, in 
such instances outside sponsorship is desirable. Practically, it some- 
times works out satisfactorily, and sometimes it does not. The prin- 
cipal, responsible for everything that goes on in the school, usually 
hesitates to favor such sponsorship. And no one can blame him. The 
ideals, plans, and personalities of the sponsor and principal may not 
be entirely harmonious. Too, tardiness and absence may complicate 
matters. If both principal and sponsor play their parts intelligently, 
sympathetically, and cooperatively, the result may be satisfactory. 
However, the situation will generally be awkward, to say the least. 


INITIATING A PROGRAM 
OF SCHOOL CLUBS 


There are several very definite steps that should be taken in the 
initiation of a program of school clubs, and in general these will be 
the same irrespective of the size of the school or the number and na- 
ture of the clubs.” 

Educate the entire faculty in club ideals, materials, methods, and 
procedures. ‘The real starting point in the development of a pro- 


? In “To Club or Not to Club,” School Activities 17:134-135, December, 1945, 
M. G. Patterson tells how one faculty very intelligently went about the business 
of considering the organization of a club program. à 
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gram of school clubs is not the student but the teacher, for the 
teacher must sponsor the club; he must bear the burden of promoting 
and developing it, and he is therefore more important in the process 
than any one student. The responsibility for the success of the pro- 
gram rests with the faculty, and interested, competent, and enthusi- 
astic teachers are the biggest guarantee of its success. 

In the average faculty there will be represented a number of types 
of teachers who are different as far as clubs are concerned: those who 
do not believe in clubs; those who believe in them if someone else 
handles them; those who are able but who do not want to sponsor 
clubs; those who are not able and who do want to sponsor them; and 
some who want to sponsor and who have the necessary ideas, ideals, 
knowledges, and personal equipment. The program of faculty edu- 
cation will recognize the existence of all of these types and make 
suitable provision for an appropriate education. 

The club program is a program of the entire school and not merely 
of particular sections, parts, or departments of it; hence, it must inter- 
est all of the teachers. It would be a theoretical ideal for every teacher 
to sponsor a club, but this is probably neither expedient nor possible. 
At least, there should be a general support of the program by the 
faculty irrespective of the number of teachers who actually sponsor 
clubs. 

No intelligent principal should or would thrust a program of clubs 
upon his teachers without first seeking to enlist their support. Educa- 
tion is a slow and painful process, not only for the students but also 
for the teachers. A sound program of any type was never built in a 
day, and like any other worth-while enterprise the club program must 
be slowly and firmly established and continuously adapted to fit it to 
changed conditions and situations. And for this a program of faculty 
education is absolutely basic. 

Through an officially appointed and authorized faculty committee, 
make a careful survey of the local situation. The appointment of a 
faculty committee on clubs, composed of respected teachers, will 
have a wholesome effect on this project. In the first place, such a 
procedure dignifies the activity and gives it importance in the minds 
of both teachers and students; in the second place, it gives recog- 
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nition to the fact that effective club work does not just accidentally 
happen, that it must be worked for; in the third place, the plan will 
help to educate the teachers in club ideals, materials, and methods 
that should add to their interest and help to guarantee desired results; 
and in the fourth place, responsibility is definitely placed. Nothing is 
left to mere chance. The entire program should be considered as seri- 
ously as the curriculum, discipline, or any other school problems. 

This committee makes a general survey of the local possibilities in 
equipment, rooms, periods, teachers, and possible club memberships. 
It investigates the programs of other schools through publications, 
correspondence, and visits to see what can be adapted to the local 
school, and it studies the faculty and student body for additional 
ideas and suggestions. In other words, the faculty committee special- 
izes in this phase of schoolwork and brings to the faculty as a whole 
the results of its study, together with appropriate recommendations 
for action. 

Focus the attention of the school on the club program. Students, 
like teachers, must be educated in club ideals, materials, and methods. 
They should be shown the extent of the program and how it is artic- 
ulated and coordinated, and taught to appreciate that the school is 
providing an important educational opportunity for them, Since, as 
has been stated, club membership should be voluntary it is reason- 
able that the students should have ample opportunity for knowing 
about the various clubs to be offered, their objectives, material, ideals, 
values, and work. Because of this campaign to interest and educate 
the students, they should be the better able to choose their clubs 
more intelligently and upon sound bases rather than upon the basis 
of what their friends choose, personal attitudes towards the sponsor, 
the hour of meeting, or other spurious reasons. Their club member- 
ship will be a serious matter with them.!° 

Provide definitely for the proper direction, coordination, and artic- 
ulation of the various parts of the club program. ‘The club program 
should not be considered a group of independent and unrelated units, 


19 How one club “justified its existence to pupils and parents outside its mem- 
bership” is detailed by L. A. Conrey in “Three Publicity Projects for a Science 
Club,” School Activities 18:113-115, December, 1946. 
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but rather a closely coordinated group of very similar interests, ob- 
jectives, and activities. Further, it should be recognized that despite 
some changes from semester to semester, if there is to be a really 
dynamic functional program there must be provision for a continuity 
of policy. This will help to capitalize experience and prevent the 
repetition of mistakes. The details of this direction, coordination, 
and articulation should be in the hands of a permanent faculty com- 
mittee which will make a continuous study and adapt the program as 
situations appear to demand. 


CHARTERING THE CLUB 


The list of club failures in our schools is very long. Probably the 
main reason for most of these failures is to be found in the lack of 
foresight on the part of those who formed the club or those who 
allowed it to be formed, The students may have acted hastily in ask- 
ing for it; the sponsor may have been hurriedly assigned without 
serious consideration of her qualifications; or the club may not have 
stood for any definite program of purposes, activities, and policies. 
The requirement that a club be formally chartered or licensed by the 
council or other central organization will decrease the possibility of 
club failure because of its demand that this organization be carefully 
thought through and wisely planned. No club will be organized until 
this authority has given permission, and this permission will be based 
upon a study of the details of the proposed organization." 

In making application for such a charter the group will be required 
to outline its proposed plan by answering such questions as these: 


1. What is the name of the proposed club? 

2. What are its purposes and its values for members? For the school? 

3. What is the proposed organization? Time, place, and frequency of 
meetings? Officers and committees? Does it plan a constitution? 

4. What will be its activities and work? How? When? Where? 


11 Jp his article, “Tests for a Club Sponsor,” Bulletin, 40:83-89, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, March, 1932, Edgar G. Johnston dis- 
cusses, among other things, the chief causes of club failures. This article can be 
read with profit by any teacher interested in school clubs. 
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5. What are its membership requirements? Who may belong? Any 
restrictions? What? Will members be initiated? How? 

6. Who will sponsor the club? 

7. Does the club anticipate charging an entrance fee? Regular dues? If 
so, how much? Does it plan insignia, slogans, colors, or flowers? If so, 
what? 


Upon receiving this application the central authority considers it in 
the light of the following questions: 


1. Is this club reasonable and legitimate? 

2. Is there a place for it in our school? 

3. Are its purposes and values worthy? 

4. Are these purposes and objectives attainable? 

g. Is its proposed organization feasible? 

6. Is its projected program workable and worthy? 

7. Are its membership requirements democratic? 

8. Will it duplicate any other club? Conflict with any? 
g. Is there a suitable sponsor available? 


If after thorough consideration the authority decides favorably, it 
issues a charter with the understanding that at any time the club 
ceases to function or violates any provisions of the charter, the latter 
will be declared null and void and the club abolished. If the author- 
ity decides unfavorably on the application it will suggest the proper 
changes in the proposed organization. Such a procedure not only 
dignifies the whole program of clubs, but also safeguards it and guar- 
antees its success because of the demand that it be based on well- 
thought-out considerations. 


CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


The club membership campaign. In order that the student may 
choose his club connections wisely, a membership campaign should 
be conducted in which the various clubs are advertised and their 
objectives, field, and work are explained and described. This may be 
done through the assembly and homeroom programs, the school 
newspaper, handbook, and other publications, by means of the bulle- 
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tin board, posters, signs, printed or mimeographed lists and descrip- 
tions, through the teachers’ guidance work, and in other ways. This 
is, of course, a dignified campaign rather than a membership-getting 
drive or a competitive campaign of propaganda. If absolutely neces- 
sary, the student may be asked to make not only a first but also a 
second, and perhaps even a third, choice of clubs so that, in case he 
cannot be accommodated in his first choice, he may find a place in 
some group that interests him. However, as pointed out previously, it 
would be far better to organize to satisfy “first-choice” desires. 

Term of membership. When the student joins a club it should be 
with the understanding that he will remain with it until the end of 
the term. This is a matter of policy rather than an ironclad rule, 
because there may be cases in which it will be better for everyone 
concerned if some student changes to another club. However, the 
requirement that membership be more or less permanent for the term 
will cause the student to consider this membership seriously and 
hence he will be discouraged from joining on the basis of some pass- 
ing fancy. The member who absents himself from the meetings 
should, after a certain number of absences, be automatically dropped 
from the roll and should not be allowed to join another club until 
the regular term has expired. With wise guidance, such cases should 
be few. 

Ranges of membership within the club. In some clubs there are 
provided different ranks or stages of membership through which the 
member may work. For instance, in the Latin Club there may be the 
ranks of “Plebeians,” “Equites” or “Knights,” and “Senators,” for 
first, second-, and third-year members. “Beginners,” “Juniors,” 
and “Seniors” are to be found in some clubs, representing the first-, 
second-, and third-year membership, or the attainment of set goals 
of activities or projects for each one of these ranks. This plan encour- 
ages the member to remain with the club for more than one year. 
However, this may be its greatest disadvantage. If the school is inter 
ested in deepening the member's interest this plan may be a satis- 
factory method of doing it, but if it is more interested in broadening 
his contacts with other clubs it will limit membership to a year or 
two. The school itself must decide this matter. 
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Passive and active membership. Some clubs provide for two types 
of membership—active, for those who participate or contribute di- 
rectly, and passive, for those who merely listen. Often Music, Art, 
Travel, Storytelling, Dramatic Clubs or similar large clubs assemble 
in the auditorium, where one group stages the program and the other 
sits back and enjoys it. Such an arrangement may have certain values 
for the passive members, but they are probably too few to justify it. 

Alumni and outsiders as members of the club, Often alumni, 
former members of the club, or other outsiders request membership 
in school clubs. In general, they should not be allowed this privilege. 
The club is a school organization and there is no more reason for 
allowing outsiders to join it than there is for allowing them to become 
members of the football or debating team. It is true that they may 
bring something of real value to the club, but at the same time they 
do not necessarily feel responsibility to the school authorities and may 
easily bring undesirable relationships and attitudes and resultant 
complications that are decidedly bad. Moreover, such membership 
would doubtless, in many instances, keep «students out because it 
would fill places which rightfully belong to them. 

Affiliation with state or national associations. Often a school club 
may affiliate profitably with a national organization of similar clubs, 
These associations usually provide bulletins, reports, and other publi- 
cations, and sometimes personal leadership. Many of them schedule 
conferences, workshops, and other meetings. Naturally, such affilia- 
tion should not be allowed to defeat the main purpose for which the 
local club was organized. If, for example, the club, in attempting to 
compete successfully in a national contest or competition sponsored 
by an association, forgets its real function—direct educational contri- 
butions to local members—affiliation is detrimental, not beneficial. 
Affiliation with commercially sponsored organizations is undesirable. 


DETAILS OF CLUB ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Club name. The club that is already established will probably 
have a traditional name, but the new club will have to be named. 
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There are a number of names suitable, those which (1) represent 
famous individuals—Tennysonian, Newtonian, Shakespeare, Web- 
ster; (2) reflect the particular field or activities of the club—Art, Gar- 
den, Radio, Electricity; (3) are of ancient or mythological origin— 
Adelphian, Pierian, Clio, Ephebian; (4) are composed of the initials 
of words or statements—BAB (Bucket and Brush), MUF (Move Up 
Forward), BIP (Break into Print), WBT (Would Be Teachers); 
and (5) reflect important items of paraphernalia or equipment—The 
Paint Pot, Mask and Wig, Smock and Tam, Quill and Scroll. While 
the name of the club is not particularly important, it should be dig- 
nified and should, preferably, represent in some way the type of work 
the club is doing. Flippant and foolish names, such as “The Growl- 
ers” (debate), “Kitchen Coquettes” (cookery), and “The Nosy 
Ones” (market) only cheapen the organization. 

Initiation of members. The use of a formal or informal initiation 
ceremony with the usual embarrassing and humiliating features, 
stunts, and “secret work,” might add interest to those who are already 
members, but it is probably unwise because (1) it smacks too much 
of secret-society ceremonials; (2) it allows hazing; (3) it emphasizes 
the insignificant phases of the club’s work; (4) it requires too much 
time; (5) often it is physically dangerous; +? and (6) its values are 
difficult to see. A short formal and dignified induction service, perhaps 
incorporating the taking of the club’s pledge, would add impressive- 
ness and importance to the occasion and help to make the new mem- 
ber happy over his membership. 

Frequency of meetings. Practice varies rather widely on this point. 
In some schools the clubs meet twice a week, and in some, only once 
a month. However, in most schools they meet once a week or once 
in two weeks. Where there is an activity period in the school’s 
schedule the meetings are usually held once a week, although in 
some schools the clubs meet every two weeks and the student is per- 
mitted to belong to two clubs which meet in alternate weeks, thus 
providing a weekly club meeting for him. Probably no club will be 


12 During the past year at least three fatalities resulted from chemical and 
electrical initiation stunts. Undoubtedly, too, there were additional injuries and 
mutilations which were not given wide publicity. 
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of any real value which meets less frequently than once in two weeks. 
Probably, too, a club which meets twice a week may easily come to 
acquire a more or less formal, classlike atmosphere and lose its appeal 
and value. In any case, one good “red letter” meeting is much better 
than a dozen “just another” meetings. 

Club pins, rings, insignia, colors, flowers, slogans, and pledges. 
Pins and rings may add to the member's interest and increase his 
pride in his membership, but, in general, it is perhaps unwise for the 
school to allow them because (1) of the frequent change of club 
personnel; (2) the false pride and foolish display which will be en- 
gendered; (3) the needless competition that may be started; and 
(4) the expense attached. The use of club colors or flowers is in- 
advisable because there are not enough colors and flowers to go 
around without duplication and conflict. There appears to be more 
justification for the development of a club slogan and pledge than for 
any of these other items. 

Signs, grips, and passwords. ‘These are earmarks of the secret 
society and should not be tolerated because of the undemocratic im- 
plications involved. There are good reasons why any club meeting 
should be open to all students, whether members or not, and to 
other visitors. 

Fees, dues, and assessments. If fees of any type are assessed they 
should be so small that no student will feel embarrassed by them. 
On this principle the amount received would probably be so neg- 
ligible that it would not be of much value and would probably entail 
more trouble than it would be worth. Special assessments for parties, 
picnics, and similar activities, books, supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment might reasonably be made, if they are not too large, but regular 
fees and dues are hardly advisable. 

Clubs as assistants to teachers. Occasionally the clubs act, in 
various ways, as teachers’ assistants. Perhaps such work may be ap- 
propriate in some instances, but in general it does not represent good 
practice because of the danger that the club will lose sight of its 
main objective and function and develop into a recognized teacher- 
substitute group. Furthermore, not a great many members are capa- 
ble of being of service in this relationship. 
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Club activities in repairing and replacing school property. Shall 
the club be encouraged or allowed to provide articles of equipment for 
the school or to repair school furniture or property? In favor of these 
activities it is pointed out that the opportunities are real-life situa- 
tions, that thev represent the club’s main activities and work, and that 
the members will benefit by contributing to the school’s welfare. 
However, as suggested above, such work may pauperize the school 
and make it a continued recipient of charity, prevent these tasks 
from being done by experts, and cause the club to lose sight of its 
main objective, which is certainly not represented by these activities. 
In general no absolute answer to this question can be given. If the 
work is functional in the life of the individual club members and if 
it is not overemphasized, it may be justifiable; otherwise, it is not. 

Club activities in making and selling articles to students and towns- 
folk. Such clubs as Art, Poster, Manual Training, Show-Card Writ- 
ing, Lettering, Candy, and Gift often make and sell products to both 
students and townsfolk. The usual arguments advanced are that these 
projects motivate club work, that people will buy these articles and 
items anyway, and that the students can make them about as well 
as, and sell them for less than, professionals. On the other hand, it 
can be easily seen how the club might forget its main objective, and, 
too, how professional business men of the community will very prop- 
erly resent this cut-price competition by amateurs. Perhaps there 
may be some logic in a candy club, say, selling its products within 
the school or at a game, but certainly any extended commercial pro- 
gram should be avoided. The club should not become professional in 
spirit or purpose. 

Curricular credit for club work. Some schools encourage club work 
by allowing credit for participation in it. There is, of course, a danger 
that when credit is allowed, club work may become formalized be- 
cause of the school’s demand that the credit be really “earned.” 
Naturally, this is contrary to club theory that membership and par- 
ticipation be encouraged but in the last analysis be entirely volun- 
tary. Then too, the fractional credit is usually so small that it is 
relatively valueless. 
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Club bulletin board. The Central Committee should provide 
space, either on the school’s bulletin board or on a special club bul- 
letin board, on which club notices and items of interest may be 
posted. This committee will set suitable standards concerning size, 
neatness, material, and timeliness, and will require that all material 
meet these standards. This board, especially if the notices are 
illustrated with original cartoons, drawings, pictures, statements, or 
questions, will prove to be a very interesting piece of school 
equipment. 

The club library. One important activity of the club will be that 
of building up a suitable library of books on topics of interest to the 
members, These books may be contributed by individual members, 
bought with funds from a small assessment, or obtained in other ways. 
If the club has its own room, a shelf may be provided for them. If 
there is a school library they should be kept there, where they are 
available to the school at large as well as to club members. Even 
with the addition of only two or three books a year the club would 
have, within a few years, a very considerable collection. Too, the club 
might be responsible for paying for the subscription to the various 
magazines related to its work. These could also be made available 
to the school through the library. 

Club reports to the central authority. Requiring club secretaries to 
send complete copies of the minutes of the meetings to the Central 
Club Committee will assist this office in maintaining a close and 
wholesome supervision of club activities, in advertising interesting 
phases of club work through the assembly, home room, publication, 
or other agencies, and in making this material available to other club 
sponsors and officers and to interested visitors or correspondents. 

The club history. Each club might well record its history in a 
small, neatly typed, illustrated, and bound booklet which may be 
kept by the secretary or, better yet, be placed in the school library 
where all the students of the school may have access to it. Illustrated 
with snapshots and drawings it will tell an interesting story of the 
club’s work for the year. It would not only be valuable for similar 
later clubs but would also be interesting to the average club member. 
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These books might be exhibited on Club Night programs. A prop- 
erly constituted and competent committee may be charged with the 
responsibility for this project. This is a desirable activity, but it should 
not be considered a main feature of the club’s program. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE CLUB 


A reasonable and sensible internal organization of the club is of 
value in expediting its work in a businesslike and efficient manner. 
Often a needless and unnecessarily large part of the activity of an 
organization is tied up in purely administrative matters, such as hear- 
ing reports, handling the petty details of business, arguing over con- 
stitutional amendments, and similar activities. While such matters 
are to some extent necessary, they do not represent the major inter- 
ests or the important objectives of the club. The administration of 
the club is merely the vehicle which assists in helping it to arrive at 
its projected destination. 

Constitution. “All respectable organizations have a constitution” 
is a common motto, and most clubs desire to be “respectable,” so 
they draw up a constitution. There is no reason why the club should 
not have a constitution if it feels the need of one, but such an instru- 
ment is really not necessary, And it may be a menace and a handicap 
if amending it becomes the main order of business. Probably a con- 
stitution does add a little dignity and formality to the organization, 
officers, and duties. If the club is formally chartered, as was sug- 
gested above, the application for the charter will be as good as a 
constitution because it lists, defines, and describes all of the points 
included in such an instrument. 

Officers. The officers usual in such an organization may be 
elected by the club. It is probably better to hold the elections at the 
second meeting in order that a survey of available officer material may 
be made. There may be a danger of electioneering and petty politics, 
but this is no worse than if the club elected its officers hastily at the 
first meeting. A serious talk by the sponsor on the importance of the 
event and the responsibility of both electors and elected should pre- 
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cede any election. These officers and their duties are so well known 
that there is no need to discuss them here.!* 

Club officers may be given titles appropriate to their duties and 
reflecting the activities of the club. The following are suggestive of 
what may be done in retitling the president. 


Radio Club—Chief Operator, Announcer 

Chemistry Club—Chief Chemist 

Travel Club—General Manager, Chief Guide, Tour Conductor 
Citizenship Club—Mayor, Burgess 

Costume and Design Club—Head Modiste 

Home Nursing Club—Head Nurse 

Hiking Club—Pathfinder, Chief Scout 

Camera Club—Photographer, Artist 

Mechanics Club—Engineer, Master Mechanic 

Sailors Club—Admiral, Commodore, Captain 


Similar appropriate titles for the club secretaries are these: 


Travel Club—Postmaster, Mail Clerk 
Camera Club—Keeper of the Darkroom 
Latin Club—Scriptor, Scribe 

Mechanics Club—Consulting Engineer 
Nature-Study Club—Recording Naturalist 


Term of office. The officers are elected for the duration of the 
term of membership, usually a semester or a year. Although they 
might be allowed to succeed themselves, limiting officership to a 
single term would make a greater number of opportunities available 
to the other members. There is something to be said for officers being 
promoted towards the presidency, although as a general established 
policy this has obvious disadvantages. 

Officers’ class or association. The Central Club Committee 
might well promote the organization of a class or association, the 
main purpose of which is to give to the officers practical help in con- 
ducting theit meetings and other club affairs. One general mecting of 
all officers may be enough to instill proper ideals, and then sectional 
meetings, one for presiding officers, one for secretaries, and one for 

13 See pp. 21, 67, 652-653 for a discussion of the training of officers. 
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treasurers, may be provided for specialized instruction. Chairmen of 
committees might also be required to attend similar meetings of 
interest to them in their work. Care should be exercised that these 
meetings do not become too formal and inclusive. For example, 
attempting to cover all the many and complicated possibilities in 
parliamentary law would be not only discouraging but unnecessary. 
The members of the Central Club Committee should probably be 
ex officio members of this association. 

Committees. Probably few standing committees are desirable. The 
policy regarding committees should be similar to the policy con- 
cerning officers—the job first, and then the appointment of the com- 
mittee to do it. This will prevent cluttering up the club with ma- 
chinery which functions in name only or for which work must be 
found. However, a logical permanent committee is the one charged 
with developing the programs." 

Program committee. This group has the responsibility for arrang- 
ing programs for the meetings and developing the term’s program 
schedule.’ Its work is most important, for these meetings represent 
the very life of the club. And it should be instrumental in helping to 
prevent club failures. 

The main reason for the failure of the first of school clubs, the 
literary society, may be found in the programs presented and in the 
way in which they were made up. The program, with its dry, heavy, 
uninteresting, and amateurish attempts at ponderous oratory, artificial 
and stilted essays, poems, and stories, formal debates, and its critic’s 
report, was always the same. Program making was a simple process; 
the program of the previous meeting was taken as a basis and its 
main numbers, with, perhaps, new topics, were copied on a sheet of 
paper and the membership roll was consulted to see whose turn it 
was to participate, The names, taken in turn from the roll, were then 
inserted opposite the program numbers irrespective of whether or not 
the individual had any interest or ability in the item. Little wonder 
that the student who “escaped” was jubilant and ridiculed his friend 


14 See the discussion of committees in Chapters III and XII. 

18 Illustrative schedules of programs for the semester and year will be found in 
Roemer, J., Allen, C. F., and Yamell, D. A., Basic Student Activities, Chapter VII. 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 1935. 
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who was unlucky enough to be placed on the program; little wonder 
that this unfortunate individual began immediately to think of pos- 
sible ways of avoiding appearance; little wonder that participation 
came to be considered a penalty, or at least a sign of lucklessness; 
and little wonder that the whole literary program “flopped.” 

It is logical that individual interests and abilities should be 
capitalized for the more formal parts of the program. The Program 
Committee will survey the members of the club to discover the main 
interests and abilities of each. These records will supply definite leads 
for more detailed information to be obtained later. When this ma- 
terial is finally collected and classified it should furnish the com- 
mittee with numbers for many programs. 

Another duty of the committee is to encourage the more backward 
members to participate. This it will do by emphasizing in open meet- 
ing that the club is not a group of experts and professionals but a 
group of amateurs, and that work of professional caliber will not be 
expected. Each member will be made to feel that he has a contribu- 
tion to make and that his contribution will be appreciated. Violent 
and vigorous criticism of details, materials, and procedures will only 
discourage participation and should not be allowed. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the average program “critic” is at all competent to 
criticize a program. At least the “critic's report” is the weakest part 
of most club programs.'® 

The Program Committee will also canvass all other possible sources 
of program material; evaluate programs; promote programs to the 
school assembly, and to interclub and interschool exchange; and 
develop intraclub and interclub competitions and exhibitions. Sub- 
committees may, of course, be appointed to handle certain of these 
duties. 

Types of programs, Variety in types of programs and variety with- 
in programs are highly desirable. The most frequently used types of 
programs are these: Project—in which a single theme is followed 


16 For a detailed discussion of a large number of devices that may be used in 
presenting program material see the authors Home Room Guidance, Rey. Ed., 
Chap. IX. McGraw-Hill Book Compete Inc., 1946, or his Assembly and Audi- 
torium Activities, Chap. III. The Macmillan Company, 1930. Nearly all of the 
devices suggested are equally appropriate for club programs. 
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Program given by the Art Club at a high-school assembly, Ensley High 
School, Birmingham, Alabama. A display of this kind, showing as it does 


through several meetings; Social—party, banquet, reception, or picnic; 
Outside—a trip, visit, or hike to the woods, theater, museum, or 
store; Recreational—humorous, swim, or athletic; Assembly—a pro- 
gram showing the school or community the work of the club; Joint— 
in which two or more clubs combine on matters of mutual interest. 
There is a place for each of these types of program. A brief discussion 
of two of them will illustrate a few of the possibilities.’7 

Good examples of the project type of program are: the Travel 
Club taking a hypothetical trip around the world; the Commercial 


17 Recently the Science Club of Wilbur Wright High School, Dayton, Ohio, 
originated and sponsored a “super-program”—an “Atomic Age Institute,” for the 
purpose of showing the problems resulting from the invention of the atomic bomb 
and the potential development of atomic energy. This four-day Institute began 
with a Monday assembly built around a motion picture and ended with a 
Thursday evening PTA program of films and discussion. In addition, several 
a piopnate motion pictures, home-room information leafllets, panel discussions, 
class discussion, and project outlines, and an evening radio broadcast, were also 
utilized. 
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the wide variety of articles made by members of the club, should stimulate 
interest and pride in the organization. 


Club organizing and conducting a hypothetical business enterprise; 
the Homemakers Club furnishing and decorating a home; and the 
Library Club building and equipping a public, school, or private 
library. 

In a joint program several clubs may collaborate on a single main 
project. To illustrate: the Banking Club organizes a hypothetical 
bank, elects a Board of Directors, chooses a name, finds a suitable 
lot, applies to the proper authorities for a charter, and with the 
cooperation of allied clubs carries out its project. The Salesmanship 
Club sells the stock; the Architecture Club and Blueprint Club plan 
the building; the Plumbing Club installs the plumbing; the Art 
Club decorates the building; the Commercial Club installs the busi- 
ness methods and appliances; the Personality Club and Career Club 
assist in choosing and training the employees. This bank receives 
hypothetical deposits, credits interest, lends money, buys financial 
paper, employs, promotes, and discharges help, insures its properties, 
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stands and brings lawsuits, and in other ways conducts a regular 
banking business. 

In a similar manner the Camping Club may arrange for a hypo- 
thetical or a real camp with the help of the Cookery, Safety First, 
First Aid, Swimming, Storytelling, Recreational, Nature Study, and 
other clubs. The Library Club may plan and conduct a hypothetical 
library and stock it with books recommended by the Art, Chemistry, 
Bird, Poetry, French, Booklovers, and Mythology clubs. The Travel 
Club may take a long trip with the assistance of the Geography, Art, 
Camera, History, Music, Sculpture, French, German, and other 
clubs. 

Assembly programs. Some of the richest sources of material for 
assembly programs are the school clubs. These organizations represent 
a great many of man’s more interesting activities, nearly all of which 
can be demonstrated, dramatized, illustrated, or presented attrac- 
tively in public performance. Not only can wholesome competitions 
between clubs be fostered, but also in some types of activities several 
clubs may collaborate in developing and staging assembly programs. 

Club night. A very attractive and valuable program may be devel- 
oped from club activities and capitalized in a “Club Night” enter- 
tainment. Each club is allowed a few minutes, depending upon the 
number of clubs and the time available, in which to present to the 
audience an interesting part of its work. Another plan is to show the 
clubs in actual operation, together with exhibits of the projects 
made or of the work done. Perhaps a combination of these two plans 
is the most effective in showing club work. A small printed folder or 
booklet listing and locating the various clubs, naming their sponsor 
and officers, explaining their objectives, and describing their work 
will help to make this occasion a very effective educational device for 
students, teachers, and patrons. 

Sources of program material. There are a great many possible 
sources of program material, a few of which are: the current and 
back numbers of related magazines; bulletins, pamphlets, and reports 
from the appropriate university, state, and federal bureaus and depart- 
ments; school textbooks and reference books; book and magazine 
publishers; club sponsors and faculty members; local experts and 
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enthusiasts; libraries and library schools; equipment manufacturing 
and supply companies; daily newspapers and popular and scientific 
magazines; gazetteers and yearbooks; encyclopedias, biographical dic- 
tionaries, books of knowledge, and similar compendiums; publica- 
tions of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and other national 
organizations; commercial, industrial, transportation, and similar 
organizations; corresponding adult clubs; and the club question box. 

Club question box. Unusual, important, interesting, and im- 
mediately unanswerable questions are continuously coming up in 
literature, science, history, nature study, athletics, society, and busi- 
ness, and a centrally located box into which these questions may be 
dropped will not only aid in answering them but will also provide 
another valuable source for club program and activity material. The 
questions are taken from this box and sent to the proper club for 
answering. These questions and answers, or the most striking of them, 
may later be posted on the bulletin board or published in the school 
newspaper. 

Club exchanges. An interesting and educative club activity is 
built around the exchange, between similar clubs in different parts of 
the country, of correspondence, pictures, cartoons, products, souvenirs, 
post cards, stamps, scrapbooks, maps, booklets, snapshots, schoolwork, 
models, leaves, pressed flowers, candy, curios, fancy work, auto- 
graphs, original poems, toys, and other articles. Often these exchanges 
are made with students in foreign schools. In England a large 
number of ships have been “adopted” by school groups which follow 
them (on charts, maps, and globes) on their voyages, exchanging 
correspondence and various articles with the officers and men. 

Club exhibits. Nearly all school clubs make or utilize equipment, 
materials, and articles which can be attractively displayed in a cor- 
ridor cabinet. For example, such items as these are suitable: dramatic 
sets and costumes, travel pictures and postcards, collections—stamps, 
coins, autographs, fancy work, antiques and souvenirs, industrial and 


18 Names, ages, and addresses of boys and girls in sixty-four different countries 
and provinces may be obtained from The International Friendship League, 41 Mt. 
Veron Street, Boston. See also the “Club Exchange Department” of The In- 
structor, Dansville, New York. Additional sources are Junior Red Cross, Pan- 
American Union, and English-Speaking Union, Washington, D, C. 
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fine arts products, and scientific equipment. If it is impracticable to 
exhibit the originals, photographs, drawings, and miniatures may be 
used to represent them. Each item should be identified and explained 
by means of an appropriate card. A rather frequent change of these 
exhibits would add interest. 


EVALUATING CLUB ACTIVITIES 


Measuring the value of a club is very difficult because (1) of the 
biased opinions of sponsor and members; (2) of the danger of con- 
sidering everything that is interesting to be correspondingly sig- 
nificant and important; and (3) of the lack of standards for 
evaluating the indefinite and intangible, but none the less real, con- 
tributions to personal development. Still, in spite of these difficulties, 
measurement must be attempted if the club program is to be im- 
proved. And any serious and intelligent attempt at such measure- 
ment will be profitable. 

The simplest method of measuring the value of a club is to ask 
a number of questions, such as the following, about it: How many 
students belong to it? Do more students apply for membership than 
can be accommodated? How many members attend regularly? How 
many participate freely in its activities? Is difficulty experienced in 
scheduling and planning these activities? Do the members appear to 
like the club and its work? Substantiate your answer. What definite 
proof can you offer of the value of the club to its members? Do mem- 
bers want to join again? Is the present program better than that of 
last year? Give reasons for your answer. 

Perhaps the most plausible method of evaluation is to have each 
member estimate the success of the club by answering, preferably 
anonymously, such questions as these: What benefits do you believe 
you actually received from your membership in this club? Do you 
want to belong to it again? Why, or why not? Did the club live up 
to your expectations of it? Illustrate your answer. Have you any sug- 
gestions for improving your club? 

Still another plan is to list the stated objectives of the club and 
ask the members to estimate its accomplishment of each one of these 
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under some such scale of values as, “No,” “Little,” “Average,” 
“Much,” and “Great.” 1° 

A prophecy. We are willing to go on record as making the 
prophecy that within a short time—say five or ten years—in the 
modern school, with the exception of recreational, service, and honor- 
ing clubs, there will be no such activity as an organized school club; 
that these “club” activities will exist and be more highly developed 
than ever, but that they will have been accepted and incorporated in 
the regular work of the classroom. In other words, they will con- 
stitute the “laboratory” or “socialized” part of the regular schoolwork 
in somewhat the same way that laboratory work now exists in the 
various shop, fine arts, science, and home-making courses. It was 
pointed out earlier in the chapter how beautifully these two settings 
—the classroom and the club—can supplement each other. 

As a matter of fact, some of our earlier school clubs have already 
been assimilated into the regular schoolwork. For example, camping, 
dramatics, journalism, field trips, music, debating, home making, 
shop, and agriculture—all of which were formerly extracurricular 
activities, organized and promoted as clubs, are now, in many schools, 
important parts of curricular subjects. Further, the new “general edu- 
cation” or “core program” courses provide for such inclusion. 

A great number of questions concerning the administration, teach- 
ing, participation, proper relationships, evaluation, formalization and 
informalization, equipment, and other phases of such curriculariza- 
tion immediately present themselves. We do not now have the 
answers to all of these, but such will come ultimately, because every 
one of these questions was raised when laboratory work was first sug- 
gested for school subjects. They have been adequately answered for 


19 In the authors School Clubs, pp. 64-65, will be found a “School Club 
Rating Scale” of this type. In Roemer, Allen, and Yarnell, op. cit., pp. 24: Pp 
250-251, will be found score cards for rating clubs, See also Fretwell, t A 
Extracurricular Activities in Secondary Schools, pp. 290-292 (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1931), for a discussion of this topic under the heading “Ten Tests for 
a School Club.” These tests, together with two other short evaluative articles, 
“My Ideal Club,” by Joseph Roemer, and “Criteria for Judging School Clubs,” 
by C. F. Allen, are included in the “Clubs” number of Clearing House, Vol. 5, 
No. 7, March, 1931. An excellent and more recent article is E. W. Smith, 
“Evaluating Your Club Program,” School Activities 12:51-52, 77-78, October, 


1940. 
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it, and they will be adequately answered for these club-subject rela- 
tionships, too, Hasten the day! 
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CHAPTER VII 


Dramatics and Music 


DRAMATICS 


S NEVER BEFORE in history, dramatic arts are an integral part 
of life today. Consider for a moment the extent to which the 
motion picture, radio, and television, the “legitimate” theater, little 
theater and other community groups, road companies, and high 
schools and colleges have brought drama to the people. And also the 
extent to which this activity is being utilized in all forms of profes- 
sional, commercial, industrial, and political education, advertising, 
and propaganda. It is easy to understand why dramatics has a place in 
the community's school. 

Strictly speaking, the urge to dramatize may not be instinctive, but 
at least it is probably as old as the human race. Centuries before 
drama became a more or less definitely organized body of acting and 
speaking activities which emphasized thought, primitive peoples 
portrayed their most intense emotions of love, hate, jealousy, mastery, 
exultation, and supplication through crude dramatizations—wild 
gesticulations, rhythmic incantations, and pantomimic dances. Later, 
many of these early forms of dramatics, especially mimetic expres- 
sions, such as the Frog Dance, Kangaroo Dance, and Butterfly 
Dance, represented serious attempts to imitate the actions and ac- 
tivities of animals, insects, trees, and other elements of nature. And 
all of these primitive forms of dramatics were purposeful.* 


‘In “The Curriculum and the Dramatic Method,” Bulletin 31:126-135, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, February, 1947, É W. Blank 
suggests ways in which dramatization can be used to improve classroom instruction. 

A good story of the history of dramatics is Cheney, S., The Theater: Three 
Thousand Years of Drama, Acting, and Stagecraft. The Tudor Press, New York. 
1939. 
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The child, also a primitive individual, is a real dramatist. He is a 
born imitator and often exhibits an amazing ability to reproduce the 
actions of others. Further, he has an active imagination—an essential 
to good dramatization—uses symbols and make-believe objects, gives 
life to his inanimate playthings, and then senses their emotions and 
feelings. His playing has been called his method of study because 
through it he visualizes, reconstructs, and experiences the actions, 
thoughts, and feelings of those around him. The great interest in the 
so-called “activity school” represents a recognition of the educational 
possibilities of this dramatic impulse and an attempt to organize and 
direct it so that vital controls, disciplines, pleasures, and group feelings 
emerge. 

Dramatics and education. From the earliest times the importance 
of the drama as a teaching device has been appreciated. The pagan 
priest, medicine man, and voodoo, and later the Christian Church 
Father all capitalized the dramatic urge through minstrelsy, dance, 
song, action, and pageantry in illustrating the history or embodying 
the spirit of their religious tenets and beliefs. Drama was used by 
the Greeks as a vehicle for instruction, and the classic plays of 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aeschylus were later translated into Latin 
and used in Roman schools. Plautus, Terence, and others contributed 
to this development and, of course, all schools since that time have 
imitated these earlier practices. Even the Miracle and Mystery Plays 
of the Middle Ages were partly didactic in intent. 

Nearly all of the great early educators believed that drama offered 
excellent opportunities for vital education. For instance, Comenius 
stated, “There are six conditions to be satisfied in a school play: 
movement, spontaneity, sociability, friendly emulation, distinct rules, 
and relaxation of the mind.” Martin Luther, upon being asked con- 
cerning the advisability of school plays, said: 


The act of comedies must not be forbidden to boys at school, but al- 
lowed and encouraged, first because it is good exercise for them in their 
Latin, and secondly, because they will be reminded of their office and sta- 
tion and of what is becoming for a servant, a gentleman, for young folks, 
and for old, and what they ought to do. Besides in these plays we find 
written down the cunning tricks and frauds of bad people; also what are 
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the duties of parents and children; how children and young people are to 
be attracted to matrimony when they are of suitable age and kept faithful 
to it; how children are to be obedient to parents; and how they are to 
carry on courtship. 


In some of the early public schools of England companies and 
clubs of boy actors were found, and plays were often written ex- 
pressly for them. In 1776, Mme. de Genlis, a French noblewoman, 
founded the first “Theater of Education” (Théâtre d'Éducation) for 
young people, and the plays used were written and produced for the 
sole purpose of educating children. 

In view of this development it was but natural that the drama 
should be found in early American schools. In 1798, for instance, 
Charles Stearns, Preceptor of the Liberal School at Lincoln, Massa- 
chusetts, published a book entitled, Dramatic Dialogues for Use in 
the Schools. In his Introduction he stated, “The rudest nymphs 
and swains by practicing on rhetoric will soon acquire manners, for 
they will often personate the most polite characters.” Each of his 
dialogues was designed to teach a particular virtue, This book was 
very popular with school people and parents. 

Since that time plays, pageants, fairs, circuses, carnivals, musical 
productions, pantomimes, silhouettes, puppetry, vaudeville, and 
other forms of dramatic production have been added to school ac- 
tivities, until now some form of this program is an integral part of 
nearly every secondary school.* In addition, definitely organized 
credit courses have been included in the curriculum. Two decades 
ago Kenneth Macgowan estimated that such courses were to be 
found in one third of the secondary schools of America.‘ Un- 
doubtedly, today, this figure is somewhat higher. In these schools, 
at least some types of dramatics can no longer be classified as “extra- 

3 The amazing development of high-school-play publishing is striking evidence 
of the popularity of this activity. 

* Footlights Across America, p. 169. Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., New 
York, 1929. 

® In Dramatics in the Secondary School (see footnote reference, p. 187), pp. 65- 
69, Helen Schrader reports a study, “Accreditation of High-School Courses in 
Dramatic Arts,” which pictures the practices in ag colleges and universities. 


The courses reflected are Acting, Costume Design, Drama, Lighting, Make-Up, 
Play Production, and Stagecraft. 
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curricular.” This enrichment of the curriculum is proof of a wide- 
spread recognition of the educational values of dramatic arts. 

It should be noted that in the dramatic program of an earlier day 
there was no extraneous interest in box-office receipts. The main pur- 
pose was the education of those who portrayed and those who wit- 
nessed. In today’s school, dramatic performances are recognized and 
employed as the most successful type of money-raising activity, even 
though they are quite glibly justified, educationally, by their pro- 
moters and supporters. Despite the facts that (1) a public per- 
formance worth the admission fee does provide effective motivation, 
and (2) such a presentation does offer many educational oppor- 
tunities to those who participate in it, yet the great difference be- 
tween earlier and later school drama is still true: the former had one 
goal, the latter has two—the less important of which probably 
receives most attention. Although this criticism is less true in the 
case of organized courses in dramatic arts, where the main emphasis 
is upon education, yet too often these also head in the general direc- 
tion of box-office appeal. 

The literature on dramatics is so voluminous that it would be 
impossible to treat adequately such an extensive topic in one short 
chapter. Nor is that our purpose here. Here we are interested in em- 
phasizing certain basic principles of school dramatics, suggesting and 
evaluating a variety of suitable—at least commonly used—types, and 
indicating sources and materials for the more or less inexperienced 
and nonprofessional leader. Additional suggestions will be found in 
Chapters V and VIII.° 


VALUES OF DRAMATICS 


The values of dramatic arts are widely recognized, but it may be 
well to review them very briefly in order to emphasize them and also 


© The best general treatment of this topic will be found in Dramatics in the 
Secondary School, Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, Vol. 33, No. 166, December, 1949. This bulletin was ppan by The 
American Educational Theater Association. It covers all phases of dramatic or- 
ganization and production and includes an excellent bibliography. The National 
Thespian Society (see p. 481) publishes Dramatics, a monthly magazine, and other 
helpful material. 
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to indicate a few of the dangers and weaknesses that must be 
avoided if the program is to be of greatest benefit. These values will 
be considered under three headings: values to the actors, to the 
school, and to the community. Of course some of them can easily 
and properly be classified under more than one of these headings. 

Values to the actors. Although they cannot be justified solely on 
the basis of their benefits to the actors, dramatics do afford the stu- 
dents excellent opportunities for the discovery, expression, and devel- 
opment of any histrionic talents they may have. The actor learns 
to express himself vividly, adds many words to his vocabulary, 
enunciates more clearly, develops confidence and poise, and gains 
intellectually and culturally. For training in teamwork, dramatics are 
at least the equal of athletics. And they give the student a fuller life 
by enabling him to understand, experience, and appreciate the ac- 
tions, thoughts, feelings, and standards of others. MacKaye says, “The 
development of the dramatic instinct does not tend to make actors, 
but imaginative human beings.” It is doubtful if any other extra- 
curricular activity can have such a maturative effect as dramatics. 
This field also offers corresponding educational values to those stu- 
dents who help to originate, promote, manage, and stage—writers, 
advertisers, managers, stagehands, electricians, ushers, costumers, and 
others. Consider how knowledge gained in the classrooms of English, 
art, physics, chemistry, home economics, history, social studies, 
industrial arts, music, and mathematics all find practical application 
in the performing, designing, staging, lighting, costuming, advertising, 
and selling of a well-organized educational theater production. 

Values to the school. Because far too often school dramatics are 
justified, perhaps not in so many words but certainly by practice, on 
the basis of their use in raising funds for the support of the various 
school activities, let us give our attention to this value first. 

“We need some money; let's give a play,” is a commonly heard ex- 
pression the country over. In one way this is logical enough because 
dramatics are the best revenue producers of the entire extracurricular 
program; their income is large and their expenses relatively small. 
Further, it is almost correct to say that some of them were designed 
specifically for this purpose. However, although this is a value not to 
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be despised (at least until school systems come to the place where 
they will adequately finance the extracurricular program, as they must 
if these activities are to be really educative in the truest sense) they 
cannot be justified solely on this basis, and for exactly the same rea- 
sons that athletics cannot be so justified, because (1) the main em- 
phasis is upon tickling the audience rather than upon educating it 
and the performers; (2) those who most need the benefits do not 
receive them; (3) those who receive the benefits do not need them, 
relatively speaking; and (4) they represent too highly specialized 
activities with a corresponding lack of broadening experiences. 

There is really no difference between a demand that an athletic 
team be “successful,” that is, win all, or neatly all, of its games, and a 
demand that the dramatic production be “successful,” that is, titillate 
its audience. The athletic team or the dramatic cast may “win its 
games and lose its players.” 

Dramatics must be justified, almost entirely, on the basis of their 
values to the school as a whole rather than upon the basis of their 
values to those few who participate directly in them. There will always 
be public performances, and there probably always should be, but the 
time will come when these public performances will be considered 
exactly what they are, “shows” for the public. The dramatic benefits 
must be available to all students, especially to those who need them 
the most. Those who are most capable will be allowed to participate 
in the public show. This is reasonable. But in any case the main 
emphasis of the program will not be upon the presentation of a 
spectacle to exhilarate the members of the audience. 

There are several values of dramatics to the school (and to the 
community, too), the first of which is to be found in their pos- 
sibilities of raising standards of dramatic excellence. The average mo- 
tion picture theater advertises its sex thriller or melodrama with 
gaudy posters and lavish statements and draws many patrons, most 
of whom attend because they have not been taught to like anything 
better. They have had only cheap-movie and trashy-novel experience 
and are fairly well satisfied with these because they have not had the 
experience upon which a demand for a higher type of picture or story 
must be built. An increasingly important responsibility of the school 
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is to teach the student to spend his leisure time profitably. This can 
be done, at least partially, by the careful presentation of well-chosen 
dramatic productions. Dramatic tastes can be cultivated. Intelligent 
discrimination can be developed. And these also mean higher stand- 
ards in tomorrow’s school and community. 

Many schools have not as yet appreciated their responsibility. This 
is evidenced by the large number of low-grade plays, farces, slapstick, 
and similar productions that are staged by high-school organizations. 
These productions are usually interesting and exciting and probably 
send the students, parents, and patrons away exhilarated; but they 
are in no sense really educative. The artistry of the average farce 
rests with the writer and not with the actor. Plays of a higher grade 
might not provoke as much laughter but they would represent deeper 
emotions, require more from the actors, and represent educational 
experiences more profitable to the audience. An abundance of such 
farcical productions in a school’s schedule means that the box office 
is being considered more important than anything else. In this con- 
nection it is appropriate to state that the two dangers, of wrecking 
the school for a few weeks in preparing for the show and of attempt- 
ing to ape or rival elaborate and extravagant professional productions, 
should be avoided. 

A second value of dramatics to the school and its students is to 
be found in its possibilities of motivation, or rather, more justifiably, 
of supplementation, direction, and correction. Experience has shown 
that a dull and disinterested class may be transformed into an en- 
gaging and busy one when a few lessons have been dramatized under 
the direction of a skillful instructor. “Acting out,” “play activities,” 
games, and other elementary forms of dramatics, long utilized in the 
grades, have developed into a well-established field of “creative 
dramatics” under special teachers." The purpose here is not exhibition 
but personal growth. This is a real guidance activity. And there is no 
reason why higher forms of it cannot be used just as successfully in 
the high school. 

Every department in the school may profitably employ dramatics, 


TA pertinent book is Burger, I., Creative Play Acting, A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York. 1950. 
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not only to help carry its lessons and material across to the students 
but also to acquaint all students with the various subjects, and to 
integrate these subjects and activities. Play, scenario, and script writ- 
ing and presentation will give functional practice in English com- 
position.’ The possibilities in literature are well known and ap- 
preciated. Dramatizing stories and events in history and organizations 
and procedures in civics makes them all the more vivid, In geography 
a quasi-dramatic method may be employed in which models are con- 
structed, peoples impersonated, and games built up around the loca- 
tion of nations, states, cities, oceans, rivers, climates, and other geo- 
graphical items. In science and mathematics conferences and conven- 
tions may be employed. In foreign languages trips and the many 
activities and relationships incident to travel may be dramatized. 
In a similar manner the work of the manual arts, fine arts, home eco- 
nomics, and other departments may be presented effectively and 
attractively. 

Another value is to be found in the demand that the various 
interests and departments of the school cooperate in order to insure 
the success of the production. The shop department may help to pro- 
vide the necessary equipment and fixtures; the home-economics 
department may assist with the costuming; the art department, with 
scenery and posters; the commercial department, with the advertising 
and sale of tickets; and other departments and individuals about the 
school may assist in one way or another. This not only utilizes the 
more expert knowledges and techniques, but also makes the affair a 
“school” event, thus developing a higher morale, greater pride, and 
finer spirit. Needless to state, such practice in cooperation has educa- 
tive values for all concerned. 

Values to the community. Educational dramatics of the school are 
beneficial to the community. The parents become interested in bet- 
ter plays and better literature when such are shown to them. They 
become more critical of the legitimate stage and the movie. Motion 
pictures, although better than formerly, can still stand considerable 


8 However, it is well to remember that “the kids wrote it themselves” will not 
justify an amateurish production to which the public is invited or for which a fee 
is charged. 
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improvement, as can also the “sexational” drama and the musical 
comedy of the stage. But such improvement must be demanded by 
the patrons. The school can do much to bring about a public demand 
for better pictures as well as for higher types of other dramatic pro- 
ductions. Certainly it should assume a measure of responsibility for 
the literary tastes and standards of the community. 

Further, dramatics may serve as a device to educate the community 
in what the school is attempting to do. The ideals, materials, and 
methods of education have changed a great deal since the average 
parent went to school, and they are changing continually; hence, a 
program of parent education is necessary in the interest of intel- 
ligent and continued support. Dramatics offer one of the best means 
of providing this education of explanation, interpretation, and justi- 
fication for parents and patrons. 


ORGANIZING FOR 
DRAMATIC PRESENTATION 


Dramatics may be developed and promoted by a number of dif- 
ferent types of organizations. Perhaps the best, certainly the most 
common, is the Dramatic Club. This club is under the direct spon- 
sorship of the dramatic department, if such a department exists in 
the school, or under a competent dramatic director or other interested 
teacher. 

Membership. The club is composed of those students who possess 
the necessary qualifications and have an interest in dramatics; pro- 
ficiency in acting should not be a requirement. Because staging a play 
requires scene painters, electricians, stagehands, musicians, adver- 
tisers, costumers, and others who never appear before the audience, 
an interest in dramatic production is probably a sufficient qualifica- 
tion for membership. Proficiency in acting and suitability for the 
part should, of course, be considered in selecting the characters for 
the various plays planned for public presentation. 

Committees. There are a great many details to be handled in the 
staging of any production. These may be cared for by delegated indi- 
viduals or by committees. Naturally, because great responsibility 
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rests on the chairman of a group, he should be carefully selected. 
Some of the possible committees are the following.’ 

Cast committee. Selecting and assigning students to roles is no 
easy task, for charges of favoritism and partiality fly very easily if 
there happen to be several actors suitable for the various parts. For 
this reason, and also because students lack the essential training, 
judgment, and experience, many directors prefer to select cast mem- 
bers. Probably this is a sensible procedure. However, if a committee 
is charged with this responsibility it must not only thoroughly know 
the play and the parts but must also have a good idea of the poten- 
tial actors available for them. Understudies should be provided for 
all of the roles. This not only makes provision if any actor is unable 
to participate, but also offers more educative opportunities and keeps 
the actors working hard to retain their parts. Sometimes the same 
plays are repeated a second night with entirely differently casts. 

Scenery committee. This is essentially a building and decorating 
group. Increasingly, schools are getting away from standard box sets 
and drawing on the creative talents of art students to secure an 
original setting, often under an officially appointed scene designer. 
This has a wholesome effect on the morale of all the committees 
responsible for reproducing the design on the stage. 

Property committee. This group is responsible for period and 
color harmony in the furnishings of the set. It makes or borrows the 
necessary items—furniture, Tugs, pictures, draperies, curtains, ete. A 
committee member whose father is a furniture dealer will be an asset. 

Lighting committee. The lighting committee has grown to a very 
important position in play production. Far more than just illuminat- 
ing the scene, it must now consider the psychological effect and plan 

® Although few productions would require all of these individual committees, 
yet the work suggested would have to be done. 

The following publications of ‘The National ‘Thespian Society, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio, will be found valuable: Dramatics rori Hand- 
book (1949), Designing the Scenery for the Stage (1947), Make-Up for the 
Stage (1949), Rehearsal Techniques (1948), Styles of Scene Design (1948), and 
Teaching Students How to Direct Plays (1946). 


How They Were Staged, published (1 ) by this Society, is a ractical guide 
y p 945 7! P g 


to the staging of 42 outstanding plays. It includes material on their suitability, 
plot, direction, stagecraft, and educational value. Each year the Society publishes 


a Supplement which includes similar material on seven or eight additional plays. 
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very carefully to vary the intensity and color of light as the mood 
and action of the play dictate. Lacking the equipment needed to 
produce the desired effects, the committee must build or improvise. 
This may require electrical and chemical knowledge. It will always 
require a thoughtful study of the play. 

Costume committee. This committee, preferably composed 
largely of students from the home-economics department, is charged 
with the responsibility for properly dressing the actors. Its activities 
are the making and borrowing of costumes; doing research work to 
find what is most appropriate; caring for the costumes; and listing and 
protecting material which belongs to the school, It may collect from 
the students discarded and unused clothing and effects that frequently 
can be used or adapted for use. The success of a play often depends, 
in a large measure, on its costuming. Some schools now use a costume 
designer, similar to the scene designer mentioned above. 

Music committee. The music committee plans background and 
sound effects, often making use of recordings. For music between acts 
and before the performance, the school orchestra may be used, 
Specialty numbers between acts are generally frowned upon because 
they detract from, rather than add to, the general effectiveness of the 
play. Special mood music may be provided to introduce and conclude 
each scene, 

Make-up committee. Make-up, like lighting, should not be done 
carelessly. The well-organized educational theater recognizes the im- 
portance of making characters look authentic. It maintains a trained 
crew of make-up artists or trains its actors to do their own make-up 
effectively. 

Ticket committee. This group attends to the details of printing, 
distributing, selling, and collecting the tickets. Considerable money 
is usually handled and there are many loopholes through which it 
may disappear, especially if a number of students sell tickets. Con- 
sequently, a businesslike method of distributing and selling tickets 
should be adopted. 

Stage-management committee. This committee arranges the stage, 
assigns the various helpers to certain definite duties, provides off- 
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stage effects, and in other ways helps to make the intervals between 
acts short. 

Usher committee. On this committee there should be both boys 
and girls who like to usher. They should be thoroughly trained in 
their work. Neat uniform dress is desirable. A head usher and an 
assistant are essential. Ushers should be selected on the basis of their 
courtesy and general personal attractiveness. 

Publicity committee. The publicity for a production will include 
advertising in newspapers, by means of posters, show cards, handbills, 
theater slides or films, and assembly and homeroom notices. The 
campaign should be comprehensive and dignified. 

Business committee. The business end of the production may be 
handled by a committee whose chairman is business manager. This 
group takes the receipts and pays the bills. It makes a final formal 
report and turns over the cash to the central treasurer. A formal 
auditing of its records and accounts adds to dignity and serves as a 
check against carelessness or something more serious. 

Rehearsal committee. This group arranges and supervises re- 
hearsals, not only of the first cast but also of the understudies. 

Program committee. This committee plans the program, has it 
printed, and perhaps solicits the advertising that goes into it. 

The end, not the machinery, should be emphasized. The machinery 
for staging a production should be complete and well articulated, but 
not cumbersome. It should never be more important than the end 
for which it is designed. All committees must recognize that “the 
play’s the thing” if the educative values of a dramatic production are 
to be realized. This means that committees make no obvious display 
of their efforts. The audience must be aware only of the result. 

Selecting the play. Because so many plays are available today, and 
because of the great range in quality of these, selection is not only 
more important but more difficult than ever before. ‘The play to be 
used should be chosen by a committee, preferably a committee of 
teachers with perhaps a few student members, probably the main 
officers of the club, or by the sponsor. A few years ago the Committee 
for the Selection of Plays at High School Level of the American 
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Educational Theater Association conducted a survey of the opinions 
of high-school directors of dramatics and then formulated the follow- 
ing standards, which were unanimously adopted by the Association.’° 


1. The high-school play should have a worth-while theme, be sincere 
and true in its interpretation of life, and accurate in its reflection of cus- 
toms and manners. 

2. It should have literary value. That is, it should be written in accept- 
able language and in accordance with accepted standards of playwriting, 
and, as such, it should be emotionally and intellectually stimulating. 

3. It should be within the capacities of the high-school pupil to under- 
stand and appreciate, taking into consideration the influence of vicarious 
experience and the pupil's natural interests. 

4. It should challenge the highest creative and artistic abilities of all 
who are associated with its production, thereby affording rich opportunities 
for study, analysis, and experimentation. 

5. It should be good theater, affording opportunities for sincere acting, 
and be satisfying as entertainment. It should lead, rather than follow, the 
community standards of entertainment and appreciation. 

6. It should be free from highly sophisticated or advanced roles, vul- 
garity or profanity, objectionable subject matter, and presentation of 
sordid, unwholesome characters and scenes. 


The schedule for the year should include a variety of types of 
plays—classics, farces, comedies, tragedies, fantasies, and musicals. 
Plays dealing with immorality and social problems are frowned upon 
by some school authorities, but others hold the opposite view, point- 
ing out that a classroom study of “social problems” may not be so 
profitable as an experience with a play which brings sharply into 
focus the motives for unconventional behavior, Probably, in general, 
it can be justifiably said that high-school dramatic presentations are 
too light. Under capable direction high-school students can and do 
present very satisfactory performances of heavy drama. The com- 
mittee should feel free to “cut” a play wherever it is necessary. 
Profanity, for instance, should be deleted. The use of several one-act 
or short plays is usually preferable to full-length ones, because of 
the additional number of educational opportunities offered and also 
because of the added variety. 


neil ae an wa at High School Level,” Quarterly Journal of 
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The director. A dramatic performance reflects not only the stu- 
dents’ abilities and training but also the director's. A basic reason why 
our dramatic program is not very strong, especially in the medium-size 
and smaller schools, is the failure of the administrator to understand 
and appreciate the place and importance of dramatics, and his con- 
sequent failure to provide competent direction, Too often he assigns 
this “extracurricular” responsibility to some English teacher on a 
dramatics-is-English-you-know or anyone-can-coach-a-play basis. 
Under such administration the dramatic program will always be 
weak. Only rarely are there specific certification requirements for the 
director. And these will come only when dramatic arts are recognized, 
administratively, as significant educational opportunities. 

Dramatic production represents a very comprehensive activity, and 
its teacher requirements are about the highest in the school. In addi- 
tion to numerous and varied technical qualifications, the director 
must possess a great array of such personal essentials as judgment, 
enthusiasm, imagination, adaptability, leadership, energy, and diplo- 
macy. These do not come through participating in a few high-school 
and college plays plus, perhaps, a course or two in speech arts, 

However, even where he has had little specific training for his job, 
the director can and should enhance his competency by such avail- 
able means as summer and extension courses, workshops and clinics, 
and books and magazines. Incidentally, several of the larger play com- 
panies publish various kinds of helps for the coach. The very least 
the principal can do is to encourage him to capitalize these 
opportunities. 

Some schools employ an outside or professional director to handle 
dramatics in the same way that some schools provide for the coaching 
of the athletic teams. Such a policy and procedure is wrong. The 
outsider all too frequently does not have the interest of the school or 
student at heart. He is employed to coach and is more interested in 
turning out a perfect team or a perfect production than in educating 
the student participants and audience members. Excellence and suc- 
cess are to some extent necessary in any play or game, but over- 
emphasizing the event for the audience usually means under- 
emphasizing it for the participants. Pleasing the parents is not so im- 
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portant as educating the students. The use of a regular member of the 
staff is desirable, Better still is the arrangement whereby a teacher 
gives his full time to dramatic classes and activities, 


Seance scene from “The Thirteenth Cha 
Troupe 202, Concord High School, Cone: 


presented by Thespian 
North Carolina 


ACTIVITIES OF THE DRAMATIC CLUB 


The dramatic club is responsible for any dramatic production of 
the school. The senior class or other organization may, of course, 
stage and promote a play, but the club can assist in arranging and 
staging it." Other activities of the club might include the following: 


way at least this a 


fesirable profit me 
for 
pr n through a 
athletics, trip, or other 


activity 
"* See alio Tested Dramatics Club Programs, published by The National Thes 
pian Society, Cincinnati 24, Ohio, 1948 
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Study of the drama, which may come under four headings: 
Historical: development of the drama and theater 
Artistic: actors, managers, and producers 
Literary; study of the drama and dramatic style 
Mcchanical: stage equipment and mechanics 


Consideration of such topics as the following: 
The drama as a natural mode of 
‘The appearance of child actors in the Greek pl 
The Miracle and Mystery plays of the Middle Ages 
Dramatics in early American schools 
The various types of drama: purposes, materials, settings, characters 
Dramatic terminology: stage expressions, terms, and signals 
Folklore in dramatics: types, expression, costumes, characters 
Contemporary drama; actors, plays, writers, producers + 
Little Theater movement in America: Eugene O'Neill 
New movements: Independent ‘Theater, Irish National Theater, The 
‘Theater Guild, American National Theater and Academy 
American playwrights: MacKaye, O'Neill, Torrence, Kingsley, Ander- 
son, Williams 
The drama in other countries 
Ceremonial dramatics: rituals, pageants, symbolisms, representations 
Dramatic critics and criticism 
Voice requirements in characterization 
Body postures, movements, and actions 
Make-up: purposes, materials, and methods 
Costumes and citar 
Methods of lighting the stage 
Unusual eae effects; thunder, lightning, rain, snow, wind 
Properties and scenery 
i Byplay: purpose, materials, and methods 
f Motion pictures: methods, production, materials 
i Pageants and ntry 
i What dat ODi How to read a play 
Dramatists of social problems 
Analysis of the construction of chosen plays and scenarios 
Methods and materials of dramatic publicity 
Vocational opportunities in dramatics 
Opportunities for training in these vocations 


Acting: 
Reading: poems, monologues, dialogues, stories, excerpts 
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Dramatization of stories, legends, scenes, original scenarios 
Exercises in various stage groupings and movements 
Impersonations, imitations, and take-offs 

Presentation of pantomimes and shadowgraphs 
Development and presentation of tableaux 

Practice in enunciation and pronunciation 

Interpreting stage directions 


Miniature stage and theater activities: 


Study of puppet shows 

Construction of model stages, scenery, and properties 

Designing and constructing marionettes and equipment 
Producing puppet show for assembly, hospital, elementary school 
Designing and making costumes 

Studying and practicing shadow pantomime 

Constructing masks 


Miscellaneous activities: 


Trips to theaters, studios, museums, and exhibitions 
Production of pageant, circus, fair, bazaar, and vaudeville 
Writing playlets, scenarios, monologues, and skits 
Notebook and scrapbook activities: 
Keep outlines of plays and important criticisms 
Preserve notes on discussions, lectures, and visits 
Collect pictures, autographs, reviews, clippings 
Tests on stage terminology, dramas, playwrights, characters 
Reviewing and criticizing dramas and motion pictures 
Demonstrating and practicing make-up 
Making lists of recommended plays and movies 
Studying radio and television drama 
Making a motion picture 


PAGEANTS 


The pageant, which is built around sound, movement, and color, 
is as old as history. It was the forerunner of the more polished drama 
and was early employed by the priests and rulers. The ancient 
Hebrews on their feast and festival days had pageants of a religious 
nature. The Greeks staged pageants of the harvest and vintage. The 
Romans found pageants in the tribes they conquered and promptly 


vag 
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adapted them to their own use. The modern pageant is a dramatic 
treatment of some historical, social, or allegorical theme, usually 
illustrating and emphasizing civic virtues of various kinds. Recently 
famous poems and stories, such as “Evangeline” and “The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” have been made into successful pageants. The 
term pageant is still rather loosely applied to all forms of large 
spectacular dramatics. 

Types of pageants. In general, there are three main types of 
pageants. The first, a parade rather than a pageant, is composed of 
decorated and illustrative floats, of characters, and of musicians. 
Usually no attempt at unity is made. The typical parade on “Home- 
coming Day” in a Middle Western town is an example of this type. 
The second type is the indoor pageant. This may be either a con- 
tinued story with a movement running entirely through it, or it may 
be a series of scenes held together by a thread of unity. Such a 
production is narrowed by the limitations of space, size of cast, and 
equipment. The third type, the outdoor production, often on a large 
scale, is what is usually known as the pageant. Provision for a fine 
natural setting and a large number and variety of opportunities for 
participation usually make it the most attractive of the three types." 

Presentation of the pageant. Staging a pageant involves about the 
same kind of work as staging a play, although, because it is much 
larger in general scope, in size of cast, and in types of activity, it 
consequently requires a great deal more work. Making adequate pro- 
vision for appropriate settings, costuming, acting, singing, dancing, 
and mass movements demands that these, even more so than the 
play, capitalize the coordinated efforts of many faculty members and 
students. 

The general organization for production may be much the same as 
suggested above for the drama. A “pageant master’ becomes the 


13 For a not very encouraging picture of the typical school pageant see William 
McAndrew’s, “Unmitigated Nuisances: Commencements and Pageants,” Clearing 
House 6:518-523, May, 1932- You may not agree with the writer, but you cannot 
help but enjo the McAndrewian flourish. 

14 A good illustration of the historical type of pageant, staged by a junior high 
school, is described in “Schenectady in Song and Story,” by E. Eaton and M. 
Spooner, School Activities 20:76-78, October, 1948. 
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coach. He has his assistants. The many details of the work are han- 
dled through committees or individuals charged with certain very 
definite duties. Finances, publicity, cast, properties, costuming, and 
the many other details may be provided for in the ways suggested 
above. 

Source of pageant material. The pageant itself may be bought, 
adapted, or written. Writing the pageant entails a great deal of work 
and requires considerable skill, but it will also serve as good motiva- 
tion for the students and excite an added interest in the patrons. 
Moreover, it can be closely fitted to the local situation, people, events, 
and history. The English, Civics, History, Home Economics, Shop, 
Fine Arts, Music, Commercial, and other departments may cooperate 
to make it a success, 

The material of which pageants are made comes from four main 
sources. The first is history; outstanding events or personages may be 
the central theme of the story. The second source of material is to 
be found in forms, rituals, and ceremonials. Past social practices and 
customs with their ornamental, suggestive, and symbolic costuming 
are rich fields for the pageant maker. Folklore, stories, dances, and 
music also furnish good material. Imaginative, mythological charac- 
ters, fairies, monsters, and supernatural exhibitions form the third 
great group of pageant material. The fourth source is to be found in 
the life and spirit of the community itself. Progress, the civic virtues, 
and various types of community development are easily illustrated by 
specific local situations, events, and personages. Pageants based upon 
the history of the local school are being increasingly utilized, as well 
as those based on the development of education in America. 

The following subjects are typical of those which have been used 
by schools: 


History of the community Evolution of athletics, dramatics, 
Evolution of the newspaper music 

Christmas Day in 1805 (Oregon) Progress in education 

Development of our school Historical scenes, local, state, and 
Ideals of our school national 

The rise of woman A day in our first school 


Thanksgiving in 1620 Origin of our national holidays 
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The celebration of special events Victory and peace 


and days Makers of America 
Plays depicting pioneer life The four seasons 
Pageant of freedom The Children’s Crusade 
The pageants of literature Pageant of citizenship 


OTHER FORMS OF DRAMATICS 


It was suggested earlier in the chapter that, judging by the nature 
of the dramatic productions of many schools, the box office is fre- 
quently considered more important than the student and his educa- 
tion. Of course all dramatic productions have some educational merit, 
but some have much more than others. Because of the present lack 
of financial support of the extracurricular program by boards of edu- 
cation, some forms of dramatics must be used to support the various 
activities of the school. Dramatic productions of the lighter type, 
which probably have little educational value but which are good 
money-makers, are the circus, carnival, fair, and bazaar, Each one of 
these takes its name from the real activity of which it is an imitation. 
The puppet show, pantomime, and vaudeville are other types of 
dramatics which are widely used in schools. These three, especially 
the first two, probably have more educational value than the four 
previously mentioned. 

Puppet show. This form of dramatics, interesting to young and old 
alike, originated in either the Orient or Egypt many centuries ago. The 
ancient Chinese, Javanese, Japanese, Persians, Indians, Egyptians, and 
Greeks achieved startling expertness in puppetry. Among its famous 
friends were Archimedes, Socrates, Plato, Empress Marie, Charles V, 
Saladin, Louis XIV, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Cervantes, Voltaire, 
Sand, Molière, Rousseau, Maeterlinck, Michelangelo, Haydn, and 
Goethe. The puppet show has long been a favorite amusement in 
certain European countries, where traveling companies carry it to 
the people. These companies are composed of men and women who 
spend their lives making marionettes and settings, perfecting mecha- 
nisms, and practicing and giving shows. Much is being done now in 
America, even to producing rather complicated musical numbers. Jean 
Gros, for instance, once toured the country with his “Operatic Mar- 
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ionettes” (150 characters controlled by more than 2000 strings) pre- 
senting Victor Herbert’s “Babes in Toyland.” ** 

These productions can be used, and are being used, for educational 
profit in both elementary and secondary schools in exactly the same 
way that regular dramatics are being utilized. They are particularly 
appropriate for emphasizing the personal virtues—courtesy, honesty, 
loyalty, obedience, and courage. The students make the marionettes 
and settings, compose and recite the lines, and operate the stage 
equipment and puppets. Because of the size of the stage, settings, and 
actors, these shows are usually presented to small groups. 

Pantomime. The pantomime or “dumb show,” in which the 
actors convey meaning by bodily motions, gestures, and facial expres- 
sion, probably grew out of the practice of the Greek actors wearing 
masks. This made it difficult for them to speak their lines clearly so 
they had to rely upon pantomimic interpretation. Pantomimes are 
being used more and more in school dramatic art. They are easily ar- 
ranged, require relatively little group rehearsing, and are interesting 
because they are novel and because they demand that the members 
of the audience interpret them. They can be used with masks and 
costumes and off-stage speakers and musicians. And they can include 
about all forms of dancing, which in itself is a form of pantomime. 
| Shadow play. The shadow play, immensely popular in Eastern 
countries, is another form of dramatic art that dates from the an- 
cients. In it cutout figures, large and small, are operated by means of 
strings and rods, somewhat like puppets, behind a screen and in front 
of a light. The possibilities in producing humans, animals, trees, 
heavenly bodies, in fact nearly everything around us, in forms rang- 
ing from the beautiful to the grotesque, are boundless. Shadows, too, 
make use of speech and music. The use on the stage of a frame mod- 
eled after a motion picture screen will help to give the impression of 
a real motion picture. The dramatic club can well afford to spend 
time on the study and practice of pantomime and shadow and the 
staging of a few of these productions. 


15 A short but delightful history of puppetry will be found in Chapters I and II 
of Marionettes, Masks, and Shadows, by W. H. Mills and L. M. Dunn, Double- 
day, Page and Company, 1941. The address of The Puppeteers of America is 
2063 East 100 St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Vaudeville. The professional variety show, minstrel, and revue 
have long been imitated in the school. In reality the vaudeville is 
only a lighter form, designed largely for amusement, of the “pro- 
gram” which has always been a part of school activities. The num- 
bers are dances, drills, songs, skits, tumbling, style shows, instrumental 
numbers, pantomimes, magic, imitations and take-offs of well-known 
performers, and other features. This “talent show” is easily devel- 
oped because of the many abilities represented in the student body, 
and it is interesting because the numbers are short and varied. 

Circus. Junior high schools especially have welcomed the circus 
and fair, and many of them hold one or both of these annually. The 
circus program is made up of numbers contributed by the various 
home rooms, clubs, or other groups about the school. If the school 
is large, these numbers must be kept within strict time limits in order 
to give all groups fair opportunity. Even then the show may become 
tiresome because of its length, crudeness, and, frequently, its lack of 
variety. 

Direction. ‘The director is the chairman of the committee which 
plans the circus. His main task is to assign the various parts of the 
circus to the other members of the committee, each of whom heads 
a subcommittee for the development of that particular phase of the 
production, and to so coordinate and articulate these several phases 
that a well-rounded comprehensive event will be the result. One 
committee, for instance, may be responsible for the construction of 
the animals, wagons, cages, chariots, calliope, and other properties. 
Another group may select, develop, train, and make up the clowns. 
Other committees may be in charge of the sideshows, refreshment 
stands, music, costumes, parade, advertising, and financing. The circus 
itself is usually staged in the school gymnasium and is conducted by 
a ringmaster who presents the numbers.’® 

Animals, Wild animals are an important part of any circus. Ani- 


16 The Circus Comes to School, by Averil Tibbels, A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York, 1937, contains directions for developing, programing, and staging this 
event. Three older books are How to Put On an Amateur Circus, by F. A. Hacker 
and P. W. Eames, T. S. Denison and Company, Chicago, 1923; The Amateur 
Circus, by E. Balch, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1931; and The High 
School Stunt Show and Carnival, by W. B. Canopy, T. S. Denison and Company, 


1929. 
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mals for the school circus are of two general types which may be 
designated as “skin” and “frame.” In the former type, use is made of 
skins to represent lions, tigers, monkeys, and dogs. These costumes 
may be borrowed, rented, or made. The “frame” type is used in the 
representation of the larger animals such as elephants, horses, giraffes, 
and ostriches. Less common or imaginary animals, such as the hootus, 
parasang, snark, wampus, and woofus may also be represented. These 
animals are constructed of a light framework of wood and poultry 
netting, stuffed at the proper places with excelsior or paper, and 
covered with burlap or muslin, Raveled rope is usually used for tails. 
Movements of the tail, head, mouth, ears, and eyes may easily be 
produced by simple mechanisms, These animals must be light because 
they will be carried. Both types of animals can be “trained” to do 
stunts of various kinds. 

Circus activities. The activities of the real circus—trained animals, 
clowns, tumblers, ropewalkers, performers, chariot races, Indian 
dances, music, sideshows, refreshment stands, and “hawking,” are 
imitated by the school circus. A parade, including circus exhibitions, 
band,’7 clowns, animals, calliope, chariots, wagons, and banners 
usually precedes the circus. 

In addition to these, more substantial numbers may be developed 
by the department of physical education. If the event is held in the 
gymnasium, good use may be made of the flying rings, horizontal 
bars, buck, horse, rope, and ladder. The mats may be used for wres- 
tling, boxing, pyramid building, acrobatics, tumbling, and springboard 
activities, If a swimming pool is available, it too may be utilized, not 
only for exhibitions of swimming, diving, or life-saving methods, 
water polo, and other games, but also for freak races and stunts. 

There is probably not a great deal of educational value in the aver- 
age school circus. Education, however, is not its main purpose. The 
main ends are the raising of money and the supplying of amusement. 
Not more than one of these events a year can be justified, Probably 
a better event than the circus is a program of exhibitions—gymnasium 


‘7 Where no band is available, amplified record music may be utilized for the 
parade and also for the circus itself. 
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and swimming-pool activities, music, and dramatics of a more dignified 
type, including a few comic numbers. This program may be slightly 
less profitable financially, but it will be much more profitable educa- 
tionally. 

The carnival. The school carnival, fair, “fun night,” “Mardi 
Gras,” “Hi Scapades,” or bazaar is an imitation of the typical county 
fair or street carnival with its exhibits, sideshows, refreshment stands, 
and barkers. ‘The booths and stands are scattered around the gym- 
nasium, auditorium, and corridors. Sometimes this event lasts two or 
three days and includes auditorium, gymnasium, and other programs 
as well as a grand ball. The home rooms, clubs, classes, or activities 
are generally responsible for the various amusements and concessions, 
some of which are the following: 


Fish ponds. Shooting gallery (air rifles or bows and arrows). “Knock 
the babies down.” Fortunetelling; crystal, palm-reading, birthdays, cards, 
handwriting. Instant photography (profile making, using shadows). The 
Clinic: extracting teeth and performing unusual operations accompanied 
by shrieks and groans (removal from the eye, head, mouth, foot, hand, 
and arm, of various objects—hammer, scissors, string of sausages, book, 
pencil, or yardstick. Shown by shadowgraphy). Museum exhibits: Peep at 
the Stars (pictures of athletic, dramatic, movie stars). The Grave Diggers 
of Hamlet (pick and shovel). A Drink at the Old Spring (glass of water 
by steel spring). Paradise on Earth (pair of dice on earth). Swimming 
Match (match floating in basin of water). Man-eating Fish (man cating 
fish from a plate). The Glass Eater (student eating rock candy). For 
Men Only (exhibit of suspenders and garters). Strange Birds and Beasts: 
Groundhog (sausage), Red Bats (brickbats), Seal (notary’s seal), 
Chamois (chamois), Lynx (chain links). Human Freaks: ‘Two-Headed 
Boy, Fat Girl, Human Skeleton, Three-Legged Boy, etc. (Shown by 
shadowgraphy ) . Sales of pictures, books, sewing, candy, peanuts, popcorn, 
soft drinks, ice cream, baked goods, balloons, paper hats, tin horns, and 
canes. 


Such activities possibly have some educational merit, but they 
lower the dignity of the school temporarily. Consequently, the fair 
should be held on Friday or Saturday night so that the general lower- 
ing of morale will not affect work when school opens again. 
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TWO RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The dramatic arts festival is developing rapidly in American sec- 
ondary schools. In this, several schools meet together, watch each 
other present one-act plays or cuttings from longer plays, hold group 
discussions, listen to some competent outsider, and usually close with 
a dinner or other social event. No prizes are offered for performance; 
the attitude is one of sharing and learning rather than competing. 

A second activity is the children’s theater, in which dramatic enter- 
tainment is honestly aimed at the interest level of children. These 
children’s plays are presented by high-school students as well as by 
adults. This program is financed by ticket sales or advance subscrip- 
tion, and by school-board grants; in fact many boards finance it en- 
tirely, thus eliminating the admission fee. Classes are dismissed for 
the performance just as they would be for an assembly program. 
Parents seem to enjoy these presentations about as much as their 
children do, judging by the attendance at the evening performances 
scheduled especially for them.+8 
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Ohio, publishes Directory of Stage Equipment and Supply Houses, which 
may be obtained for the asking. 


MUSIC 


Music has been called “the fourth need of man” (after food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter) and “the universal language.” It has always been a 
regular part of our school program, from the days of the early school- 
master with his pitchpipe and hymnbook to the present when, in a 
great variety of forms, often housed in specially designed and 
equipped rooms, and under trained leadership, it represents one of 
the most attractive elements of the modern program.?° 

In most schools music is no longer an “extracurricular” activity. 
Not only in the various forms—theory, band, orchestra, glee club, 
chorus, group, and individual work—is it now provided in the regular 


2° The Interlochen National Music Camp is a valuable development. 
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school schedule under full-time certificated teachers as instructors, 
but in addition many schools give credit towards graduation for vocal 
and instrumental work with properly accredited teachers outside the 
school. Further, a great many schools now buy the larger and more 
unwieldy non-solo band and orchestra instruments and lend them to 
the students.2! Such expenditures can easily be justified or they would 
not be made so commonly. 

Consequently, there is no longer need for a discussion of the ethi- 
cal, aesthetic, and character-developing aspects of music education. 
These have been established and are now universally accepted, Nor is 
there need for an extended description of music as an extracurricular 
activity. There are, however, a few pertinent matters in this connec- 
tion to which brief consideration should be given.** 

Music clubs and organizations. The usual type of school club (or 
several of them), as described in the previous chapter, may be built 
and programed around student musical interests.?* 

Often the regularly scheduled chorus, glee club, band, or orchestra 
is formally organize as a club, with the usual officers and committees. 
This type of organization brings a certain interest, morale, and dignity 
that is not found in a regular class in music, Moreover, because of it, 
activities of a lighter nature, parties, socials, trips to music programs, 
and group discussions, can easily be provided, and these help to in- 
crease the naturalness and attractiveness of the group.** 

Another type of music club is that which is built around instru- 
ments that are ordinarily not recognized in the usual organizations or 
in classroom work—the harmonica, mandolin, banjo, ukulele, Jew's- 


21 It is interesting to note the changed community attitude towards girls in 
high-school bands. Not so many years ago girl band-members were taboo but now 
they probably make up about one half of the average high-school band. 

422A discussion of the main weaknesses of the average school’s program of 
music, (1) overemphasizing training for music production, (2) overemphasizing 
training for public presentation, and (3) inadequate, illogical, and unjustifiable 
financing of music activities, will be found in McKown, H. C., Activities in the 
Elementary School. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 1938. 

23 For a discussion of music clubs and activities, together with appropriate ref- 
erences, see the author's School Clubs, Chap. VII, The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1929. 

24 How one music club organized and promoted a series of concerts by high- 
class artists is described by N, A. Keast in “Let the Young People Run Some 
Concerts,” School Activities 18:173-174, February, 1947. 


The Elkhart High School Symphonic Band, Elkhart, Indiana 
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harp, bugle, and others. Choirs, bands, orchestras, corps, ensembles, 
and clubs based on these instruments are common. For instance, at 
one time more than 90,000 pupils in the Philadelphia schools were 
members of harmonica bands. However, despite the fact that all such 
organizations undoubtedly are valuable to their members, they are 
fads, largely; they appear from time to time, develop very rapidly, and 
then disappear. But while they exist they are intriguing to their 
members. 

Group singing. The oldest form of music in the school, and yet 
one which has been sadly neglected in the modern school, is group 
singing. Nearly everyone likes to sing. There is something about sing- 
ing with a group that is interesting, whether the individual possesses 
ability or not. The school assembly offers a most attractive setting 
for this activity, and yet it is usually not capitalized, unless the singing 
of a single hymn or a song can be called capitalization. Fine old 
Southern melodies, war, sea, semipopular, and standard love songs, 
hymns, airs from the operas, and others are material for an enjoyable 
and profitable recreation and education, both individually and so- 
cially. A background of information concerning some of these compo- 
sitions and general themes would also add to the students’ interest.® 

One of the weakest places in the school music program is its lack 
of opportunities for the boys, not as members of mixed groups but 
boys by themselves. One of the few college practices which the high 
school has not imitated, and one which it should, is male vocal or- 
ganizations. Surely almost any high school could develop a boys’ glee 
club, quartette, and similar groups. ‘The habitually mentioned diffi- 
culty of “boys’ voices changing” is not as serious as some would have 
us believe, judging by the fact that there are boys’ glee clubs and 
quartettes in some high schools. 

Choral reading. Although a speech choir or verse-speaking choir 
does not “sing” in the usually accepted sense, yet it can be classed as 
a music, as well as a speech and dramatic, organization. Basically it 
represents a type of public show, but an attractive one, Almost al- 


25 In Sigmund Spaeth’s books, The Facts of Life in Popular Song, and Stories 
Behind the World’s Great Music, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1934, 1936, will be found, told in inimitable Spacthian style, many items that may 
be used for this purpose. 
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ways it represents a high type of literature and can very effectively 
present religious and poetic material. Utilizing the various forms— 
unison, group, refrain, antiphonal, solo, etc.—and pantomime and 
action makes for interesting variety. Even though they will rarely or 
never do choral reading as adults, the individual members of the 
choir should benefit from their participation. A number of the values 
claimed for other forms of speech arts are equally inherent here. It 
is to be regretted that most schools do little or nothing in this 
field. 

Operetta. One of the most popular music productions of the aver- 
age high school is the operetta, which involves music and dramatics, 
both on a large scale. The usual justifications of this activity are, 
(a) it provides many and varied educational opportunities for student 
participation through acting, singing, playing, costuming, and staging, 
and (2) it is very attractive to the community. Doubtless it does make 
some educational contributions to all concerned. 

However, there are many school people who are very skeptical con- 
cerning the educational values of this activity, and their main argu- 
ments are, (1) while many students may be “actors” in it, yet the 
dramatic opportunities are really very few—there are usually only 
about a half-dozen major parts; the other members of the cast are 
milkmaids, pirates, dancers, soldiers, sailors, slaves, and what-nots 
whose dramatization is limited to walking onto and off the stage and 
perhaps singing, dancing, and yelling a few times; (2) making cos- 
tumes (often done by school clubs) offers very limited educational 
benefits because so few different types of costumes are made, and 
also because these represent types of garments that the girl will never 
wear in any other setting and hence will never be called upon to 
make; (3) the music organizations’ experience with good music is 
limited, in the same way, because of the necessity for preparing that 
of the operetta which is usually none too good, or, if good, it is ruined 
by cutting, simplifying, etc; (4) such a production frequently dis- 
organizes the school for some time previous to presentation because 
of the large number of students who must prepare for it, either di- 
rectly or indirectly; and (5) while it may delight the spectators, yet 
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educating students in good music is a far more justifiable ideal than 
presenting “Roman Spectacles” to tickle the audience:** 

Frankly, it appears that the skeptics have much the better side of 
the argument. The wise old philosopher who said, “Not only is he 
idle who does nothing, but he who might be better employed,” might 
not have been thinking about school operettas, but his idea is as per- 
tinent when applied to this activity as it is when applied to anything 
else.*7 

Festival. ‘The school festival, a glorified music program composed 
of numbers by the various types of school organizations, is becoming 
increasingly popular, and this popularity is apparently well deserved 
because this event (1) utilizes a great variety of types of really high- 
class music compositions; (2) utilizes a variety of types of music 
organizations—bands, orchestras, choruses, and glee clubs, as well as 
smaller groups from these; and (3) is noncompetitive and hence 
avoids all of the annoyances and difficulties which frequently grow 
out of these competitions. Often, these festivals are appropriately 
scheduled for “Music Week,” and because this comes late in the 
school year the programs represent a very considerable degree of stu 
dent competency. In several of the large cities, notably Pittsburgh, 
which has enjoyed very able music leadership, a “City Schools Music 
Festival,” which includes numbers from several different schools, both 
elementary and secondary, is presented. The Cincinnati public 
schools sponsor annual “Sings” for intermediate grades and junior 
high schools. 


26 Jt js interesting to note that another somewhat popular music spectacle, the 
minstrel show, is rarely or never justified on the basis of its educational possibilities. 

In his article, “Are School Bandmasters Animal Trainers?” The School Musician 
21:8-9, February, 1950, Donald I. Moore concludes, “If we teach only the trick 
(playing the instrument) and not the use of it (music appreciation), we are only 
animal trainers, and perhaps ought to exchange our baton for a whip.” 

27 The arguments for and against the operetta are well presented by E. E. 
Harman in his article, “The Operetta, Pro and Con,” Music Supervisor's 
National Conference Yearbook, 1932+ 

In order “(1) to obtain audience estimation of our operetta, and (2) to em- 

hhasize the operettta’s message in addition to its entertainment,” the Cleveland 
haa High School, Newark, New Jersey, inserted an appropriate questionnaire 
in the program and asked the members of the audience to complete it and return 
it at the close of the performance. See Friedman, I. R.. “The Aftermath of ‘Bessie 
Breen,’ ” School Activities 19:219-221, March, 1948. 
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Music contests. Another of the comparatively recent develop- 
ments in school music, and one about which there has raged a con- 
siderable controversy, is the music contest. With the expansion of 
interscholastic relationships, especially athletic, music was eagerly 
seized upon as another vehicle for competition, and it mushroomed 
rapidly. It was enthusiastically promoted by colleges, universities, 
music companies, and instrument manufacturers, as well as educa- 
tional groups, for a variety of purposes, advertising, political, commer- 
cial, and instructional.” With it came most of the athletic abuses— 
and headaches—of an earlier day. Now, due to the intelligent efforts 
of farseeing educators, committees, and groups, the situation is much 
improved. In fact, in some areas noncompetitive events have been 
added to or substituted for the contests.*° 

In several states these contests are promoted by the state univer- 
sity, the state department of education, the state principals’ associa- 
tion, and other influential educational institutions and organizations. 
Usually local, county, district, and state contests are held. In a few 
activities there are even national contests. Further, where formerly 
these competitions were largely limited to individual numbers, they 
now include orchestras, bands, and choruses of several different types 
and classifications. 

Doubtless these contests have some educative merit in motivating 
student interest in music, in developing music abilities, in setting 
standards for performance, in developing school morale; and they 
certainly have made America school-music conscious. 

However, here as with the operetta, there are many competent 


28 The following will suggest how the school band movement originated: “By 
1912 nearly every town in America had a municipal band. . . . March kings were 
as feryidly followed as today’s Kings of Jazz. But the band went out with the 
World War, the amusement park, and the Sonora. America’s eighteen brass fac- 
tories, hard put to sell tubas, baritones, snare drums, euphoniums, Sousaphones, 
and sliding trombones they had been turning out in plenty, turned to public 
schools. And the school band movement started. Joliet, Illinois, had the first rec- 
ognized high-school band. Others copied it.” Newsweek, Vol. 11, p. 29, January 24, 
1938. 
29 For example, although the Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League still 
holds county, district, and state contests, the Pennsylvania Music Educators Asso- 
ciation sponsors district and state festivals for band, chorus, orchestra, and junior- 
high-school bands. 
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educators and music leaders who doubt the wisdom of these competi- 
tions, and their main argument is that because of the necessity for so 
much practice on one number, or at most the few numbers, scheduled 
for the contest, the students fail to have contact with and become 
experienced in other types and phases of music and musicianship. 
Minor arguments against it are its disorganizing influence on the 
school, the bitter intraschool jealousies and interschool rivalries that 
often develop, and the resultant demand from the community that 
the school continually produce a winner. Many of these arguments 
are those commonly raised against interscholastic athletics. 

Music memory contest. An apparently very desirable type of edu- 
cation in appreciation for both the music consumer and the producer 
is the music memory contest, which was originated and developed 
in 1916 by C. M. Tremaine, Director of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music. Several other influential organizations 
later joined in the promotion of this activity and, as a result, within a 
decade these contests had been held in more than 1400 American 
cities and towns. 

Usually these competitions are based upon two types of recogni- 
tion, (1) the composition, with the name and nationality of the 
composer, and (2) the type of music represented: march—military, 
triumphal, wedding, funeral, and descriptive; waltz, gavotte, minuet, 
etc. It is easily seen how the students, even those without a great 
deal of music ability, can learn to recognize and appreciate tempo, 
accent, precision, quality of tone, phrasing, types of composition, 
peculiarity of instrument or medium, general characteristics of selec- 
tion and composer, and other similar elements.*° 

School music and the community. Potentially, music is one of the 
school’s best friend-makers. It has ‘a wider appeal than debate and 
dramatics, and perhaps even athletics. This is due partly to the nature 
of the music activities themselves, and partly to the fact that music 
can be utilized in so many different community settings. Inside the 
school not only does music comprise whole programs each year, but 
also it is an important part of nearly all other school and public 


30 Pertinent material on this topic may be obtained from The National Recrea- 
tion Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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events. Outside the school, too, music is an important part of com- 
munity events—dinners, luncheons, conventions, and meetings; ** 
and frequently the school provides complete programs for other 
schools, and for hospitals, orphanages, and other institutions. Of 
course school music can and does have educative value for the adults 
of the community. The obvious point is that these opportunities 
should be well capitalized with good music and worthy presentation. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Literary Societies, Debating, 
and Speaking 


LITERARY SOCIETIES 


HE PUBLIC PRESENTATION of literary material of all types, 

both original and otherwise, is probably the oldest public activity 
of the school. In one form or another it has persisted ever since the 
time of the Greek and Roman schools, in which public contests and 
competitions were arranged, usually as exhibitions for the parents, and 
especially for the patrons of the schools.t Often these programs in- 
cluded music, and sometimes physical demonstrations, as well as the 
reading of orations, declamations, and poems, and dramatics and 
debating. 

In this country, the grandparent of the modern literary society or 
club was a similar honoring program, designed to “show off” the 
pupils and to impress parents and friends with the accomplishments 
of the school. The media for this “proof” were pompous and formal 
presentations rendered with a ponderousness and flourish now rarely 
seen or heard, In the elementary school the immediate descendant of 
this program was the old-time Friday afternoon “Literary” which 
many of us can recall. In our early secondary institutions—Latin 
grammar schools, academies, and public high schools—this literary 
activity rapidly developed into a definitely organized group, often 
with some of the characteristics of the modern social club, secret 


* The following was an oft-repeated prayer of the ancient Greeks, “O great 
Apollo, send down the reviving rain upon our fields; preserve our flocks; ward off 
our enemies; and build up our speech.” 
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society, publications staff, and student council. As Fretwell suggests, 
it was an “omnibus type” of school club. 

Out of this Friday afternoon “Literary” of the elementary school 
and the comprehensive club of the secondary school grew our modern 
literary society. This newer club was more limited in number of mem- 
bers, purposes, and materials, due to the development of more highly 
specialized types of activities, but it still rather closely resembled its 
grandparent of centuries ago. In fact, some of the names of these 
modern clubs date from this very early period. 

Values of literary societies. The main emphasis of the older pro- 
grams and societies was on honoring achievement, but as teachers 
began to think more clearly about their potentialities the emphasis 
became more educational in purpose and intent. Teachers easily rec- 
ognized that preparation for, and participation in, these programs 
could be profitable to the student who was inept as well as to the one 
who was already somewhat proficient. Possibly the great present em- 
phasis upon oral English has direct connections with this change of 
literary-program policy. 

The main values of the literary society may be summarized as fol- 
lows: it offers opportunities (1) for the actual practice of oral expres- 
sion of various types; (2) for enlarging the vocabulary and stock of 
expressions; (3) for learning to think logically and fast; (4) for 
acquiring self-control and poise when in front of an audience; (5) for 
discovery and development of related original abilities and capacities; 
(6) for widening and deepening the student's range of interests in 
the world about him, particularly the literary world; and (7) for 
capitalizing these abilities in the promotion of school interests and 
activities. 

Types of literary societies. On the basis of membership there are 
two main types of literary societies. The first type, the older and the 
more common in schools today, is the literary club which students 
elect to join because they desire too. The second type is that in which 
the school is divided into two or more sections and every student be- 
comes automatically a member of one group or society, or joins it 
upon entering the school and remains a member until he leaves. 

The literary club. This group is organized like any other school 
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club, with the usual officers, committees, meetings, and programs. It 
is open to any and all students who have literary or debating inter- 
ests, no membership requirement being set. This is not exactly true 
in all schools, some requiring a certain success or facility in speaking 
or debating. However, because those who cannot speak or debate but 
who are interested in learning will probably profit more, relatively, 
than those who can do these acceptably, no such restriction on mem- 
bership should be countenanced by school authorities. This is seen to 
be all the more important when the facts that not all of the activities 
of the club will represent formal speaking, and that a member may 
profit through wider experience with literature although he may not 
even be, nor ever become, a creditable speaker, are taken into consid- 
eration, 

Divided school type of society. The two main justifications for 
this type of literary society are that (1) it includes the entire school 
in its membership,* and (2) it stimulates interest and activities by 
means of natural competitions between the two groups. These groups 
organize and hold regular meetings just as does the other type dis- 
cussed above. These two types do not differ except, perhaps, in the 
matter of membership and in size. 

In addition to the weekly programs there is, once every semester or 
year, a public competition between these organizations, usually held 
at night so that the parents may attend. The program consists of 
essays, poems, debates, declamations, orations, dramatizations, and 
readings. Each society sits on the side of the auditorium assigned to 
it and which has been appropriately decorated with its colors, em- 
blems, and signs, and each group has its own song, yells, and stunts. 
Often the parents and former students, many of whom belonged to 
the same organization when they were in school, sit with the mem- 
bers. ‘The program participants sit on the stage with the chairman of 
the meeting. Points are set up for each event and impartial judges 
select the winners, A trophy goes to the society with the greater total 
of points. 

Such a contest often arouses an enormous amount of enthusiasm in 
the school and the community. Old graduates look upon it in much 

* In large schools there may be several divisions or sub-groups of each society. 
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the same way that they do important football games. Newspaper 
publicity, posters, signs, stunts, and even chalked and painted streets, 
walls, sidewalks, and windows advertise it, sometimes to the disgust 
of the townsfolk. While because of the size of the group there are 
several objections to this type of organization, the principal one being 
the lack of opportunity for any considerable actual member expe- 
rience, yet it certainly does arouse interest in literary-society activities. 

Weaknesses of the typical literary society. A consideration of the 
two most commonly mentioned weaknesses of literary societies, to- 
gether with suggestions for strengthening these, will help to define the 
basic principles of literary-society organization and administration. 

Too few students participate. This is a serious fault in the case of 
many educational opportunities, and the literary society is no excep- 
tion. This failure of the student to receive reasonable educational 
benefits may be due to (1) rigid membership requirements that pre- 
vent the student from belonging, (2) the large membership of the 
club, (3) his own lack of ability and a consequent dread of partici- 
pation, (4) the practice of other members “hogging” the programs, 
and (5) a too inclusive program of social, athletic, and other non- 
speaking activities. 

Some of the “divided school” type of societies have a standing re- 
quirement that every member shall participate at least twice each 
semester. Two such appearances are probably better than none at all, 
but it is doubtful whether appearing on only one or two programs is 
very beneficial to the student. Perhaps, too, a “requirement” does 
more harm than good. A general understanding that participation is 
highly desirable, profitable, and expected of all members might be 
preferable, In any case, the smaller the society, the more the oppor- 
tunities for activity and educative participation. 

Although the ideal may be the active participation of all, yet the 
values of merely sitting and listening should not be discounted. Prob- 
ably some students will never be able to take part happily and suc- 
cessfully. And while their membership is not so valuable to them as 
if they both listened and actively participated, it may be more val- 
uable than if they were not present at all. 

Literary programs are uninteresting. If literary programs are “dry” 
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and uninteresting, it is due to three outstanding causes, or to combi- 
nations of these: (1) because of the material presented, (2) because 
of the presentation of this material, or (3) because of the students’ 
attitude towards participation. A brief discussion of the numerous 
possibilities should prove that these programs need not be “dry” and 
uninteresting. 

Material. Because of its very comprehensive nature, literature 
should be the most interesting subject in the school: it reflects just 
about all of man’s thoughts, activities, actions, and related events. 
If this is true, then it is logical that the literary society, which reflects 
literature, should be the most interesting activity in the school. Often, 
however, it is anything but that. And many are the society failures 
because the material presented is not vital to youth. The following 
general classifications will suggest large areas of interest: 


1. School life, people, events, subjects, and activities 

2. Amusements, hobbies, pets, and leisure occupations 

3. Favorites or heroes in literature, dramatics, or athletics 
4. Topics of general current interest or of unusual appeal 


It may be held by the strict “teacher of literature,” who too often 
considers only the classics as literature, that these do not represent 
this field. In this she is wrong. As long as she takes this attitude, lit- 
erature to her students will mean formal, dry, and uninteresting stuff, 
something to be “taken” and “appreciated,” instead of something to 
be read and enjoyed. Everything in which the student has a legitimate 
interest represents appropriate material for the literary program. And 
because any group will represent a wide range of individual interests 
and abilities, the programs can represent a range just as extensive. 
Naturally, the material should have some caliber; meretricious stuff, 
even though it is temporarily entertaining, does not represent desir- 
able quality. Certainly there should be no legitimate reason for weak- 
ness of the program on the basis of material. 

Presentation. Often student talks are poorly prepared, organized, 
and given. This is but natural, because the student is an inexperienced 
amateur. Nevertheless, he can and should be led to appreciate the 
fact that he has an important obligation to his audience. He would 
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not attend a football game for which neither side had prepared, and 
he has no right to expect a group to listen to him if he has not made 
similar preparation. 

The club cabinet might well provide a series of discussions on the 
proper methods of organization and presentation, emphasizing their 
importance and illustrating how they can be carried out. The aver- 
age student, inexperienced in speaking, is afraid to appear in public, 
and consequently this training course must not make him self- 
conscious or discourage him. He must be shown that he is not ex- 
pected to deliver a glorious oration, that all that is desired is a simple, 
straightforward, interesting talk. This should not be difficult, espe- 
cially if the subject of his presentation is intensely appealing to him.* 
Further, in the many possible methods of presentation he should find 
some which particularly appeal to him, and through which he can be 
a successful participator.* 

Student attitude. Students often hesitate to appear on programs 
because they have built up a wrong emotional attitude towards such 
participation. And sometimes the fault lies with the sponsor or pro- 
gram chairman, who, without consulting the members or considering 
their special interests or abilities, deliberately assigns various parts of 
the program to them. As so often happens, when the program is 
posted he who escapes feels relieved and ridicules his friend who has 
been “caught.” The latter's dismay is increased by these jibes, and he 
begins to think of ways and means of avoiding appearance. In short, 
there is often built up an attitude that participation is a sort of pen- 
alty, or at least that the individuals “caught” are unlucky. 

Every member should be taught that it is a privilege to participate, 
that it is really an honor; and further, that the other members actu- 
ally want to hear what he has to say and are not there to ridicule, 
criticize, or make fun of him. Needless to state, a proper considera- 
tion of the members’ interests, abilities, and wishes in the matter of 
program material and method of presentation is basic to attractive 
student participation. 


3 See the author's Home Room Guidance, Rey. Ed., Chaps. VII and VIII for 
detailed suggestions. 
*See p. 71 for suggestions. 
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Activities. The main activities of the literary society have to do 
with student programs. The following kinds of material are sug- 
gested as usable. 

Original stories, poems, essays, scenarios, and scripts. In any school 
there are students who are interested in writing, and the literary club 
should encourage them. Usually students’ stories are too long and 
deal with subjects too broad and too cumbersome. Short stories on 
simple and suitable themes, in which the student does not try to 
outdo the old masters, should help to make the program attrac- 
tive. 

Simple dramatizations. These may be used to good advantage ın 
telling or illustrating a story. Presentable parts of poems, stories, plays, 
and scenarios may also be given. Pantomime and shadowgraph 
add variety, and a few simple properties are of inestimable value in 
making a number interesting. 

Feature stories, There are various types of short stories that con- 
cern the unusual in the lives of well-known writers, musicians, scien- 
tists, and explorers, as well as individuals in the school or community, 
and events and happenings anywhere in the world, the school in- 
cluded. These should be short.* 

Debates. The debate has always been an important type of litera- 
ture and always will be. While not very popular as a school activity, 
it can be made so if the topics used are those in which the student is 
interested or can become interested, and about which he knows 
something or can readily inform himself, Naturally, the most appro- 
priate topics for the literary society are those that concern the stu- 
dents, in and out of school. 

Current events. A brief review of the most important events of 
the week may enliven the program. A few simple and well-chosen 
topics are preferable to a large number presented in too much detail. 

Book, dramatic, and movie reviews. Reviews of new or widely dis- 
cussed books, poems, plays, and motion pictures have their place in 
the literary-society program, because basically one important purpose 
of this organization is to widen the experience of the members with 

* See pp. 357, 400-401 for suggested topics. 
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Chicago elementary- and highs school students work together in presenting an in-school Radio Council program over 
the Bo: ard of Education station. 
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good literature. The reviewer's purpose, it is well to note, is to arouse 
interest in the listener so that he will want to read or see the work 
being reviewed. 

Declamations, recitations, and readings. Declamations, recita- 
tions, and readings are also appropriate material for the literary pro- 
gram. Poetry, prose, and dramatics all offer much excellent material, 
and others may be written by the students themselves. Attempts at 
high-sounding oratory or too flowery expression should be avoided. 

Music. Music, both instrumental and vocal, should be included in 
the program because it is the most universally enjoyed of all the arts. 
Stories of composers and their compositions represent appropriate 
material.® 

Biographies. The personal side of authors’ lives—birthdays, birth- 
places, and hobbies—and especially of contemporaries, represents 
suitable material for programs. Such material may be effectively illus- 
trated with pictures, post cards, letters, personal stories of the stu- 
dents’ visits, and experiences. 

Parliamentary law. This topic is usually confusing to boys and 
girls, and often to adults, because it is rather technical. However, a 
few simple principles properly discussed, dramatized, demonstrated, 
and illustrated should be helpful and interesting. 

Speaking. While most of the program material will be speaking, 
yet there are several types in addition to those already mentioned, 
such as “pep” speeches, toasts, introductions, conversations, joke- 
tellings, interviews, presentations, and acceptances. These may be 
tepresented by both imaginary and real, preferably school, settings 
and people.” 

Other activities. In addition to the above, the Literary Club may 
schedule a number of other interesting and profitable activities, such 
as, for example, instructing in the use of the library; organizing “vo- 


° See footnote reference on p. 213 to two very attractive books that may be used 
in this connection. 

In Chap. IX of the authors Home Room Guidance, Rev. Ed., and Chap. II 
of his Assembly and Auditorium Activities will be found detailed descriptions of 
more than forty devices through which program material may be presented to 
groups. 
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cabulary downs,” dictionary contests, recognition contests on titles, 
authors, characters, settings, allusions, quotations, etc., and “add-a- 
word-a-day” and similar campaigns; promoting Book Week, Poetry 
Week, or Book Fair; telling stories to groups of younger pupils; mak- 
ing scrapbooks; organizing a magazine and book exchange; taking 
trips to debates, movies, lectures, plays, radio broadcasts, telecasts, 
and exhibits; recording and analyzing members’ presentations; dis- 
cussing vocational possibilities with competent outsiders; and develop- 
ing and staging suitable programs for assembly, PTA, and other meet- 
ings. 
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DEBATING 
Debating, too, has had a long, honorable, and impressive history, 
from the time of the development of the Socratic method, through 


“These games may be obtained from G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 
Other material may be obtained from local libraries or from the American Library 
Association, 
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Roman oratory on law and justice, the highly developed dialectic of 
the medieval church, the early discussions of American political life, 
and on into the social and literary societies of the college, from which 
it was copied by the secondary school, where it has for many years 
been a stand-by in the extracurricular program.? 

Values. Because all real thinking utilizes the debate method— 
marshal facts, weigh evidence, and make the final decision on the 
basis of proof—debating represents potentially one of the most profit- 
able activities of the school. As a developer of intellectual interests 
and capacities, fluency of expression, clear and discriminate thinking, 
an increased ability to appraise the important affairs of modern life, 
good sportsmanship, self-reliance, confidence, poise, and similar de- 
sirable qualities, it has few equals in the school. Further, it has the 
important advantage of being highly respected by the supporters of 
both the curriculum and the extracurriculum.?° 

The abuses of school debating. Despite what was said above con- 
cerning the marvelous potentialities of debating, this activity is one 
of the most abused in the average high school. In order to prepare 
for a consideration of methods for improving it, five of the most com- 
mon abuses will be briefly discussed. 

Winning is overemphasized. This overemphasis is not peculiar to 
debating alone; it is found in music, dramatics, speaking, athletics, 
and in all other forms of interscholastic competition. However, these 
are discussed at appropriate places elsewhere in the book. Here we 
are concerned only with debating. A desire to win is normal, legiti- 
mate, and desirable; a participant in a competitive event who does 
not attempt to win will benefit neither himself nor his audience. 
However, if this winning is emphasized to the exclusion of all other 


9 For an interesting picture of the debate club of a century ago and its activities, 
see “The Debate Club, 1846 Style,” by W. G. Patterson, School Activities 
18:207-209, March, 1947. 

10 For detailed analyses of debate topics and up-to-date discussions of debate 
procedures see Harold E. Gibson’s regular feature in School Activities magazine. 

41 In the 1948 Autumn number of Debater’s Magazine P. E. Lull, President 
of Tau Kappa Alpha, lists the “real enemies” of academic debating as “Win-at- 
any-pricers,” “Tournament Boys,” “Well-Wishers,” “Faddists,” and “Uncon- 
verted Speech Directors.” 
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values, then it is detrimental rather than beneficial. When this hap- 
pens in debating, as it far too often does, debating becomes an end 
in itself and not merely the means to the greater end of educating 
student participants. Evasions, misemphasis, and trickery are resorted 
to in debating, not for the purpose of discovering and supporting 
truth but in order to gain the decision of the judges, so “the judges 
are debated to.” 12 Nearly all of the current objections to debating 
can be traced to an inordinate and indiscriminate desire to win, which 
usually means win at any price. And this price is, in nearly all in- 
stances, too great. 

The coach and not the student debates. The extent to which 
coaches and teachers of English select and organize arguments, and 
write and polish student speeches, is well known. And these practices 
represent additional evidence that winning is considered more impor- 
tant than teaching students to select their own arguments and pre- 
pare their own debates. Furthermore, there are a number of commer- 
cialized debate services which prepare, polish, and sell debates—main 
speeches and rebuttals—“records” all ready to be put on and 
“played.” The spirit of education, sportsmanship, and even good 
debate policy never enter into such schemes. Probably the coach can- 
not be blamed—certainly not if the security of his position depends 
upon the success of the team. Superintendents and principals who 
permit such practices, and indirectly the community, are responsible, 
and to them must be attributed largely any unhealthy conditions of 
debating. 

Debating develops superficiality, insincerity, and glibness. ‘This 
objection to debating has been raised many, many times due to the 
fact that sides are selected and assigned before the student begins to 
study the question and consequently he must “dope” out arguments 
for the side upon which he finds himself whether he believes in it or 
not. Roberts and Draper state in this connection, “There can be no 
worse mental habit than accepting in ignorance or having thrust upon 


19 Incidentally, too, unless they vanish rather promptly, often “the judges are 
debated with” by the losing team and its coach. 
13 “Memory is the enemy of thought” runs an old and pertinent adage. 
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a person, a thesis, and then devoting months to proving its validity. 
Honest thinking and honest convictions seldom come that way.” 14 
Little wonder that much of such debating is insincere and that half- 
truths, suppressed evidence, and deception are often found in it. It is 
easy for the student to imagine that, because his flow of language is 
easy and uninterrupted, he is debating; and so he often “raves,” ap- 
parently believing that mere assertion, especially with loud voice and 
emphatic gesture, constitutes proof. Often, too, he ridicules oppo- 
nents, not recognizing that when an individual has no argument he 
ridicules, And he magnifies little slips and insignificant points in ‘the 
name of argument. Debating has probably made many a ready talker 
into an intellectual bluffer. Perhaps fairly accurately—but hardly 
complimentarily—it has been called “supersalesmanship.” +" 

Too few students participate. If debating had no merit, this ob- 
jection would be less serious than it really is. If debating offers such 
excellent educational opportunities, why should not all students 
receive some practice in it? ‘The student who needs athletic training 
the least is usually the one who receives most of it, and the same ap- 
pears to be true in debating. The blame for this can be attributed to 
a desire to win, to put on a good “show” for the public. 

Debate subjects are unreasonable. It has been noted that high- 
school teams frequently debate on broad political, philosophical, or 
moral topics which even the wise and experienced statesman or philos- 
opher could hardly handle. The student, of course, merely reflects 
what the proponents or opponents have said, and organizes this mate- 
rial into his speech without doing any serious thinking himself. Nat- 
urally, authority in debate is important, but it alone does not consti- 
tute debating. 

Suggestions for improving high-school debating. Whether the 
above objections are valid or not, the average high-school debate is a 
rather uninteresting, poorly attended affair. How can it be improved 


etre and Intramural Activities, p. 221. D. C. Heath and Company. 
1928. 

18 “Let's discuss the great issues in our schools and colleges, let's encourage 
solution-finding, but let's not debate,” is the concluding sentence of W, F. Dun- 
ar article, “Let's Not Debate,” in the October, 1946, number of Clearing 

ouse. 
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so that it will function to better advantage? The following sugges- 
tions are not new or original, nor are they calculated to work mir- 
acles; but a closer following of them would certainly do no harm to 
this activity and might help to improve it. 

Emphasize the educative values of the debate instead of the win- 
ning. It has been suggested that the desire to win is the most per- 
nicious thing about debating. Championships, cups, plaques, trips, 
and other recognitions become the main ends sought, and many a 
team is not considered “successful” unless it wins these through the 
decision of the judges, It is perfectly logical that a team may win such 
decision and still “lose” its members. The basic educational values of 
debating must be emphasized clearly as being of more importance 
than any judge’s decision. A quotation from William Penn is perti- 
nent, “In all debates let truth be thy aim, not victory, or an unjust 
interest; and endeavor to gain rather than expose thy antagonist.” 

One apparently logical method of emphasizing these educational 
values is to abolish the decisions and their related championships and 
gewgaws. This has been done in many schools by the use of the open 
forum, English,!® and other types of decisionless debate, Of course 
the main objections to it are that the event then lacks any finality, 
and that student and community interest is lessened. All of which 
may possibly be true, and just as possibly may not be true. Time alone 
will decide. 

However, the most promising development in the campaign to 
stress educational values is to be found in the Oxford “open forum” 
or “split-team” type of debating procedure, which has found its way 
into collegiate circles and to a lesser degree into secondary-school 
practice. In this type the two teams are mixed; there is no interscho- 
lastic competition. If there are two members from each school the 
teams are split, each side being supported by one member from each 
school, In order to avoid repetition and to make for better articula- 
tion of the speeches, briefs are exchanged before the debate. There is 
no rebuttal, The audience votes at the end for the winner, but no 
award of any kind is made. After this vote the meeting is thrown 


10 In “American versus British Debating,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, Decem- 
ber, 1949, D. K. Freeth and P. Craddock contrast these two. 
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open and speeches up to three minutes in length are allowed from the 
floor, Questions and arguments must be answered by the debaters. 

It will be seen that this plan fosters the fairest, purest, and most 
educative type of debating. Its purpose is to ascertain truth, not to 
determine a winner. The debaters themselves must be all the better 
prepared. There is little probability that the debate will cheapen into 
quibbling or into a display of “oratory.” And the audience of students 
or citizens, or both, profits from direct participation in it.” 

It is true that this form of debate may lack conclusiveness and that 
the public that has been so used to the old-fashioned decision- 
debates may not like it. Of course, an audience’s partiality to a certain 
type of debate does not justify it, especially if the community has had 
no experience with any other type. Consequently, some sensible pub- 
licity, and perhaps a few “planted” discussions in the audience for the 
first debates, will help to make it more appealing. 

Make use of extemporaneous debates. The objection that the stu- 
dent spends neatly all of his time on one side of a subject and with 
the help of the coach and the English department writes and mem- 
orizes a speech can be obviated by the use of the extemporaneous de- 
bate, which is becoming increasingly popular. The teams representing 
the two or more schools prepare on both sides of several questions 
submitted to them several weeks beforehand. An hour or so before 
the debate the questions and the sides are drawn. This has the disad- 
vantage that the debate is not so thorough and polished and, per- 
haps, not so interesting to the audience as the more formal type. On 
the other hand it is probably more educative to the students engaged 
in it, which is more important than pleasing the patrons. 

Encourage intrascholastic debating. Perhaps interscholastic debat- 
ing will always have a place and perhaps, too, it will always be a sort 
of public “show.” However, intrascholastic debating, because of lesser 
“importance” in terms of winning, offers an excellent field for the 
interested educator. 

Students can be led to express their convictions in spontaneous 


17 For two views of audience-judges see Beecher, E. T., “Shall the Audience : 


Decide?” English Journal 16:203-212, March, 1927; and Pease, R. B., “Audience 
as Jury,” Quarterly Journal of Speech 3:218-223, July, 1917. 
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debate in class meetings, the home room, club, and in smaller groups 
about the school. Such discussion should be upon subjects about 
which the students have some knowledge or upon which they have 
convictions. This practice in dealing with limited subjects in natural 
settings will help to teach the students that debating is a mastery of 
thought and expression rather than bombastic oratorical exhibition. 

A good place to begin this type of debating is in some form of 
debating club that may be organized around those students already 
interested in debate, Its most important work will not concern its own 
programs but those which it encourages in the school at large. It will 
foster, promote, and organize interroom, interclass, interfloor, inter- 
club, and other forms of intrascholastic debating in order to increase 
interest and distribute educational opportunities. It may conduct a 
class in debate, if none is provided in the regular schedule, in which 
the rudiments of debating are discussed, illustrated, and demon- 
stiated, Its most competent members will criticize all debates held, 
And in other ways this club will not only help to develop a good 
attitude towards debating, but also increase participation in it. 

Use reasonable topics. The high school has ever been the imi- 
tator of the college, even in the subjects chosen for its debates, Usu- 
ally, subjects for interscholastic debates are more or less national in 
importance, but this alone does not necessarily make them suitable. 
Suitable topics are those that have some significance, are interesting 
and profitable, and are in keeping with the age, maturity, and judg- 
ment of the students. The questions most appropriate for intrascho- 
lastic debates, especially the first ones, are those concerning the school 
and its activities. 

Emphasize argument, discourage glibness. Probably many stu- 
dents in their first debates imagine that because they talk loudly or 
fluently and with some confidence, what they say is truth and will be 
so considered by the judges. Quibbling, trickery, and ridicule are often 
resorted to for the same reason, Criticisms of the various speakers by 
a competent judge will help to eradicate these false ideas. The coach, 
of course, can do more than anyone else to combat them. Needless 


18 See Adams, W. H., “The Selection of the Proposition for Debate,” School 
Review 35:538-546, September, 1927- 
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to say, only experienced debaters of good judgment should be allowed 
to appear in interscholastic events. 

Seek cooperation of the entire faculty. Too frequently each mem- 
ber of the faculty shuts himself up in his own little job and takes no 
interest in that of another. Debating naturally has literary expression 
and public speaking as its basis, but the social-science and other de- 
partments can often be called upon for assistance. Faculty coopera- 
tion in organizing, administering, and judging intrascholastic debates 
is highly desirable. A healthy faculty attitude toward debating is 
essential, 
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Much of what has already been said about debating applies equally 
to speaking, and consequently only a word need be added here. In- 
creasingly schools are providing opportunities for the practice of the 
more commonly used types of speaking, not only in regular classes 
but in extracurricular activities—clubs, council, home rooms, classes, 
committees, and assemblies. The average student will rarely or never 
speak except in simple group meetings and in conversation and, for 
him at least, excessive and highly specialized practice in reading 
dramatic, humorous, or oratorical selections is no more profitable 
than a similar excessive highly specialized practice is to the football 
player who will not play football later in life. It may have incidental 
values, but it does not represent special preparation for the speaking 
that he will do. Students who have more ability should, of course, 
have opportunities to develop it. 

A “Public Speaking Club,” or better yet a “Discussion Club,” will 
be found valuable in giving opportunities for training in natural set- 
tings. Its program may include attention to ordinary types of speaking 
—conversations, introductions, presentations, acceptances, pep, wel- 
coming, farewell, interviews, storytelling, joketelling, and selling. 
Occasionally it may be organized as a “mock” court, legislature, coun- 
cil, board of directors, or banquet, and provide opportunities for the 
necessary types of speaking. If desired, the more technical phases of 
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posture, breathing, gesture, vocabulary, expression, and criticism may 
be included. Too, this club may develop into a sort of “speakers 
bureau” and provide speakers and panel discussion groups for cam- 
paigns, drives, and meetings of all kinds about the school or com- 
munity. 

The Forum or Junior Town Meeting represents an increasingly 
popular type of speech setting, due partly to the success of adult 
forums and partly to the efforts of school people to capitalize the stu- 
dents in the school and their public-presentation abilities. The name 
dates from the days of the Roman Republic, but, long before, Plato 
endorsed the idea of public discussion of questions of state. Our own 
New England “town meeting” was a public forum, The meeting may 
be held as a club program during the activities period, or after school 
as a meeting open to all who care to attend, and occasionally as an 
assembly program. Usually in this case speakers are “planted” in the 
audience to encourage ready participation. Some forum clubs even 
promote similar discussions in home rooms and classes, providing 
mimeographed lesson sheets and outlines, displays of appropriate 
library materials, and suitable advertising. The topics used relate to 
social and civic responsibility both inside and outside the school. 
Often the larger national and international topics are scheduled. In 
the case of school topics this is an excellent setting for the reflection, 
analysis, and molding of school opinion, because the issues are live 
and close at hand. However, in all settings the opportunities for func- 
tional speaking are obvious.+° 

Although intrascholastic and interscholastic competitions in the 
older and more formal types of speaking are still held, and there is a 
place for them, the trend is now away from these and towards extem- 
poraneous (not impromptu) speaking.?? In this type of competition 
the subjects and positions are not drawn until an hour before the 
program. The topics may be provided in two ways. They may be 


19 A good article is Bunch, D. A., “Possibilities of High School Forum Clubs,” 
School Activities 13:213-215, 246, February, 1942. An appropriate handbook and 
other material may be obtained from the Junior Town Meeting League, 400 South 
Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

20 Speech tournaments of several different kinds are promoted by the National 
Forensic League (see p. 482). 4 
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chosen from any ten (or other number) issues of some of the better 
known current events magazines such as Time, Newsweek, Scholastic, 
Reader’s Digest, and American Observer. The contestants, knowing 
from which magazines these topics will be selected, study them for 
some time before the event. Usually each contestant is allowed to 
draw two or three topics and to select one of these. In the second plan 
a list of topics is sent to the contestant and he prepares a talk on 
each one, The main values of this type of speaking are obvious. It 
represents real public speaking. However, as has been emphasized be- 
fore, there is a danger that this or any other interscholastic competi- 
tion may degenerate into a “show” for the audience and that winning 
will be emphasized to the exclusion of nearly everything else.** 

School credit for literary work, debating, and speaking. Because 
these activities are so closely related to English and public-speaking 
courses, if there are such in the school, it is easy to justify giving reg- 
ular credit for participation in them. Making such a provision recog- 
nizes and encourages these important forms of educational activity, 
sets standards, requires a high quality of work, and demands more 
critical attention from the sponsor. The main disadvantages are that 
the activity may become formal and bookish, and that the students 
who need it most will be discouraged from participating. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Secret Societies 


HE HIGH-SCHOOL secret society, originating about seventy- 
five years ago, is another high-school imitation of the college, in 
which it has existed since about the time of the American Revolu- 
tion. Almost from the very beginning, this type of organization was 
so obnoxious that it aroused the opposition of teachers and adminis- 
trators. Articles and committee reports against it began to appear 
about 1900. And some of these are as appropriate today as they were 
then, For example, the objections listed later in this chapter were 
taken bodily from the report of the Committee on Secret Fraternities 
of the National Education Association, published in 1905.* Three 
states legislated against the high-school secret society in 1907, and by 
1913 this number had risen to thirteen, At present, nineteen states 
specifically prohibit these organizations and in seven others there is 
quasi-legislation—the state department of education or the local 
school board is empowered to pass and enforce, by fine, suspension, 
and expulsion, such legislation. Naturally, there has been a great deal 
of litigation, carried in a number of instances to the State Supreme 
Court and in one instance to the United States Supreme Court.* 
Obviously, then, the high-school secret society has presented a 
serious problem for school authorities. In many schools fraternities 
and sororities have been eliminated; in others, they have been only 


1 The first high-school fratemity is supposed to have been organized in 1876. 

2 Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1905, p. 451. 

* An excellent summary of antifraternity legislation, together with pertinent 
legal decisions, will be found in M. K. Remmlein’s article, “Can High School 
Fraternities Legally Exist?” Bulletin 31:55-69, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, February, 1947- 
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temporarily restricted; and in others they still exist in open violation 
of the law. This is another way of saying that in many schools this 
bothersome problem is still unsolved. 

A number of influences have combined to bring the high-school 
secret society into being and to further its development. Perhaps the 
most important single reason was the failure of the school to provide 
a vital, interesting, and functioning social program for its students. 
A second reason is to be found in the proximity of the high school 
and college, especially in the smaller city or town. It is but natural 
for the high-school student to want to imitate the collegian, “be col- 
legiate,” especially if that collegian is a friend of his. A third element 
that has helped in the growth of the high-school secret society is the 
fact that special attractions, lodging, entertainment, and parties are 
provided by college fraternities in connection with many meets, com- 
petitions, and conventions held at the college for the high-school stu- 
dents, Still another cause is that frequently a society is founded and 
developed by an enthusiastic fraternity-member teacher. And a fifth 
influence is the college-fraternity practice of “pre-pledging,” which 
often results in the formation of a “pre-college” fraternity. Nearly all 
of the larger college fraternities have discontinued this practice, but 
several years ago it was a common policy. Of course all such organiza- 
tions grow out of a natural desire of the student for membership in 
more or less exclusive organizations. 

Definition. Although the terms “fraternity,” “sorority,” “secret 
society,” and “Greek letter society” are commonly used, there has 
been much quibbling over the definition of them. The prohibitory 
law passed by the Illinois Legislature in 1919 defines them as follows: 


An Act to Prohibit Fraternities, Sororities, and Secret Societies in the 
Public Schools of the State and to Provide for the Enforcement of the 
Same. 

Section I. Be it enacted by the people of the State of Illinois repre- 
sented in the General Assembly, that a public school fraternity, sorority, 
or secret society, as contemplated by this act, is hereby defined to be any 
organization, composed wholly, or in part, of public school students, 

*In “A Fraternity Changes to a Service Club,” School Activities 20:126-127, 


December, 1948, L. N. Saul tells how secret societies sprang up in her third grad 
how they disorganized this group, and how they ee acerca sae 
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which secks to perpetuate itself by taking additional members from the 
students enrolled in such school on the basis of the decision of the mem- 
bership, rather than upon the free choice of any student who is qualified 
by the school to fill the specific aims of the organization. 


According to this definition any club or organization, no matter 
how high its ideals and how worthy its program, and no matter 
whether it meets at school or in the homes of its members, to which 
cligibility is on the basis of a favorable vote of the members, is a 
secret society. 


ARGUMENTS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
SECRET SOCIETIES 


The most frequently mentioned arguments in favor of the high- 
school secret societies are that they (1) provide the student with a 
harmless outlet for the instinct or natural urge of gregariousness; 
(2) teach proper social usage and customs; (3) foster the develop- 
ment of fine friendships among members; (4) inspire loyalty and 
other desirable virtues emphasized in the ritual; (5) encourage school 
activities because of their influence and solidarity; (6) if they are 
valuable in the college they are similarly valuable in the high school; 
(7) the school’s authority ceases when the student leaves it; and (8) 
when students become adults many of them will join secret societies, 
so why not allow them to do it in school? 

The validity of these arguments can be tested best by a considera- 
tion of the effects which these organizations have had on high-school 
life, Probably the best way will be to deal with this evidence under 
the title of “objections,” because all of it is upon the “objections” 
side, Some of this evidence is in the form of statistical data and some 
of it in the form of opinions and logic, but all of it is based upon 
actual school experience. The fact that twenty-six states and a great 
number of school boards have legislated against these organizations, 
and that such legislation has always been upheld, should remove all 
necessity for an extended arraignment. 


° For a pro and con discussion see Hulsey, W. O., “OF the Fratemity,” School 
Activities 20:8-10, tember, 1948, and Van Pool, G. M., “Versus the High 
School Fraternity,” School Activities 20:83-85, 112, November, 1948. 
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OBJECTIONS TO HIGH-SCHOOL 
SECRET SOCIETIES 


A great many objections to high-school secret societies have been 
raised, chief among which are the following: 

They are undemocratic. Certainly no one would contend that an 
organization, cligibility to which is based upon a vote of its members, 
is democratic in its ideals or in its membership requirements, A demo- 
cratic organization is one in which eligibility is determined by interest 
and technical qualifications or accomplishments, Recently at a stu- 
dent council conference the author heard a delegate say to the group, 
"We have no social problems in our school, We have fraternities.” A 
few inquiries later among students and teachers of that school con- 
vinced the writer that what he should have said was, “Those of us 
who belong to fraternities have no social problem in our school,” ¢ 
Quite a different matter! Equality of opportunity is the keynote of 
the public school, 

They develop clannishness and snobbishness, If it is difficult for 
the college man or woman to refrain from advertising the fact that he 
is a member of an exclusive organization, surely the high-school stu- 
dent, with less maturity, experience, and ability to control his feel- 
ings, need not be expected to act with more consideration towards 
the “barbarians” who do not have the good fortune to belong, 

They set unworthy standards, The student is elected to member- 
ship, too often not on the basis of what he is but of what he has. 
Clothes, automobile, money, popularity, looks, athletic prowess, 
social qualities, and similar characteristics are more frequently the 
basis of candidacy than scholastic attainments, good citizenship, or 
high moral character, The organization, by electing its members on 
these bases, thereby sets its stamp of approval on unworthy standards, 

They carry petty politics into the school. ‘The petty politics played 
by college fraternities in connection with athletics is well known; and 
much distress is occasioned because loyalty to fraternity is placed 


* Incidentally, later the State Activities Association this school 
in which to climinate secret societies, under PN of toméed of a later 
scholastic participation privileges. 
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above loyalty to college. The fraternity encourages selfishness. Its aim 
is to control as many of the organizations in the school as possible, 
That is just what will make it both respected and feared by the 
school population, and will consequently make membership in it 
more to be desired. Investigations of officeholding in high schools in 
which fraternities flourish have shown time and again that the fra- 
ternity man has many more chances for election or appointment to 
an office than has the “barbarian.” It may be argued that this is not 
a result but a cause of his membership and the fact that he was com- 
petent to hold office is the reason why he was elected to membership. 
‘There may be some truth in this, but it does not explain why a large 
majority of fraternity-member officcholders make their reputations 
after joining, 

They are detrimental to school spirit, The fraternity pledge can- 
not be more interested in his school than in the organization which 
honors him by election, if for no other reason than because of the 
oath to which he swears when becoming a member. Consequently 
he can have no real school spirit because the school is a secondary 
matter with him, The pernicious effect of secret societies on school 
morale has been described many times, 

They have a bad effect on scholarship. This has been proved 
time and again, Beginning with the report made by the committee of 
the Association of Secondary-School Principals in 1905, professional 
literature is full of figures on the relative standing of members and 
nonmembers, and members before and after joining. And not one of 
these investigations is complimentary to fraternity membership. 

They do not encourage proper use of leisure time, The college 
fraternity is the basis of nearly all of the social life of the college, Its 
parties and activities must be exciting and outstanding and the results 
are often undesirable, The high school copies its model in organiza- 
tion, ritual, and social activities, It, too, builds around a policy of 
“bigger and better than ever.” This means more spectacular, But 
spectacularity is hardly a substantial criterion for wise use of leisure 
time, 

They narrow the sympathies and interests of student members. 
The student belonging to a group is naturally more interested in it 
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than in an organization of which he is not a member. If it is con- 
sidered a rather outstanding feat to “make” his fraternity, he is all 
the more interested in it. And the more interested he is in it, the 
less he is likely to be interested in possibilities of membershp in other 
organizations. 

They foster habits of extravagance. No one likes to belong to an 
organization which is cheap, and inexpensiveness is frequently looked 
upon as being synonymous with inferiority in general character and 
importance. Expensiveness and exclusiveness go hand in hand. Ex- 
travagant interfraternity competition in rings, pins, social events, and 
initiations is well known. 

They stir up strife and contention. The desire to control is im- 
portant in the life of the individual, and also just as important in the 
life of an organization. If there are two or more contending forces in 
the school, there will be more petty intrigue engendered. Further, 
probably every college in the country, as well as many a high school, 
has “local” fraternities which were organized by disgruntled or dis- 
appointed students, “fraternity chasers,” who failed of election to 
some established fraternity. Thus these organizations multiply, ever 
becoming thinner and more trifling. And interfraternity jealousies, 
competition, and contention, as well as school-fraternity strife, can- 
not but result.? 

They dissipate the energies and ambitions of the members. The 
student who is elected to membership in a fraternity is naturally 
under considerable obligation to it. It has honored him by election, 
and he must support it loyally. He accordingly spends his time, energy, 
and thought on it rather than on what should be his main concern, 
schoolwork and activities. 

They lower ethical standards. It has been reported many times 
that student members of high-school fraternities have confessed 
that they were supposed to “resign” mentally just before being 


7 After condemning secret societies in the Cleveland schools (1948), the Faculty 
Committee Report on Fraternities says, “School authorities have been reduced to 
the absurd position of having to court the support of these exclusive groups to 
assure the success of a school-wide social event.” School Activities 20:146, 
January, 1949. Incidentally, the Ohio anti-fratemnity Jaw was one of the first, being 
enacted in 1908. 
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questioned about membership, and to “join” again immediately after 
the denial of membership. In some instances, in order to become 
eligible for some interscholastic competition in associations which 
prohibit fraternity membership, the member actually resigns before 
the event and joins again immediately after it. Greek-letter organiza- 
tions have frequently changed their names because of laws prohibit- 
ing them, although they remained unaltered otherwise. Such subter- 
fuge and trickery can hardly be conducive to the development of 
ethical character. 

They cause disciplinary troubles. It would be impossible for an 
organization which placed its own interests or those of its members 
above welfare of the school to avoid coming in conflict with the 
authorities who stand for the school as a whole. The reports of 
Masters and others on this point are conclusive. 

The college versus the high-school fraternity. College authorities 
themselves are not agreed upon the values of the college fraternity. 
True, some colleges provide houses and equipment (in order more 
closely to supervise these organizations), but other colleges, just as 
large and influential, prohibit anything that resembles a secret 
society.’ However, it is well to remember that there are some differ- 
ences in nature and purpose between the college and the high-school 
fraternity. Many college students live in the fraternity houses; the 
high-school student lives at home. The college fraternity thrives be- 
cause college authorities take relatively little interest in the social life 
of the students; high-school authorities organize, promote, and super- 
vise an extensive activities program. College students are older and 
somewhat more mature; high-school students are really only children. 
‘The college, because of its diverse interests, irregular weekly schedule, 
and more highly developed social life may need fraternities; the high 
school with less diverse interests, a regular daily schedule, and less 
highly developed social life, does not. 

Adults join seeret societies, so why not allow the students to join 
them? ‘The school and community settings are not alike, The stu- 
dent is in an environment (school) which is not altogether of his 


8 Howard Whitman's article, “The College Fraternity Crisis,” Collier's for 
January 8 and 15, 1949, is pertinent to this discussion. 
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own choosing. Basically, he attends school because he is so required 
by law; he is punished if he does not attend. Therefore, he must have 
equal privileges with all other students. The school, a public tax- 
supported institution, has no right to allow him to become sub- 
jected to humiliation and embarrassment because he has not been 
elected to one of its groups. When he becomes an adult he can select 
his environment and join any group he pleases. 

Two evaluations. One of the conclusions of the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth (December, 1950) in which 500 
high-school and college students participated was, “Fraternities and 
sororities represent one of the most corroding influences in the school 
life.” And Jesse H. Newlon pertinently stated, “There is not a good 
word to be said for the high-school secret society.” 

These evaluations epitomize the attitude of nearly all school ad- 
ministrators, who, on the basis of their experience with such organiza- 
tions, are competent to speak on the subject. 


HOW SHALL HIGH-SCHOOL SECRET 
SOCIETIES BE DEALT WITH? 


Ignore them. It is interesting to note that when these organiza- 
tions began to appear, little or nothing was done by the school 
authorities to hinder them or to prevent their establishment. School 
administrators considered them as fads which would disappear 
shortly. As a matter of fact, the influence of these societies was not 
felt for nearly twenty years. But they did not disappear; they grew 
in numbers and developed in strength, until the school authorities 
were roused to take a more active stand against them. Ignoring 
them has not been an effective method of dealing with them, and 
never will be. Recognizing this, many school boards passed regulations 
controlling or forbidding them. 

Control them, Naturally, as these organizations developed, some 
attempts were made to control them, because it was appreciated that 
if there were possible values in them the authorities should attempt 
to direct them towards the betterment of the school. This, of course, 
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meant a recognition of them. The usual board of education ruling 
forbade (1) the pledging of elementary-school pupils; (2) the wear- 
ing of pins or other insignia in the school; (3) attempts to influence 
elections and other school affairs; (4) all initiations and other cere- 
monies which might bring ridicule or criticism upon the school 
authorities; and (5) unbecoming conduct and low scholarship. Gen- 
erally, too, it required that each semester a complete roster of mem- 
bers be furnished the school authorities. 

However, regulation was not very successful, and so was generally 
discontinued. Even today, in most schools where serious attempts are 
being made to regulate fraternities there is a continuous battle to 
keep them “regulated.” And undoubtedly in those schools in which 
Jess serious attempts at regulation are made, the secret societies have 
won; they are ignored, practically, by the administration, and so con- 
tinue to thrive. 

Exterminate them. Because regulation was largely a failure, school 
authorities began a real war upon these societies. This campaign 
aimed to prevent the establishment of new fraternities, and to ex- 
terminate those which were already established. Naturally, most of 
the organizations fought stubbornly, assisted rather ably in many in- 
stances by parents, alumni, former members, and fraternity-conscious 
townsfolk. 

The first method of eradication is that based upon state laws. A 
brief of the Illinois law mentioned above will illustrate: Section I of 
this law defines the fraternity as indicated at the beginning of this 
chapter. Section 2 declares any organization of this type inimical to 
the public good. Section 3 requires that educational authorities sus- 
pend or expel any student who is or remains a member, who promises 
to join, or who solicits others to join such an organization. Section 4 
declares it unlawful for any person not enrolled in school to join or 
attend a meeting of a secret society. Section 5 exempts higher state 
institutions from these provisions. Attempts to prove that this law 
was unconstitutional were unsuccessful, the Illinois Supreme Court 
holding that this was “a reasonable enactment and a valid exercise 
of legislative powers for the promotion of the best interests of the 
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schools and the discipline and order therein.”® Similar decisions 
against the high-school secret society have been rendered by the 
Supreme Courts of other states. In fact, so far as the writer has been 
able to discover, out of dozens and dozens of cases this organization 
has won only two favorable decisions, and both of these involved 
local board of education regulations.’° 

Another method of dealing with the fraternity is that used at 
Tucson, Arizona, High School. In this instance the members them- 
selves helped to disband the organizations, one of which had been 
in existence for ten years. Two years’ observation showed the bad 
effects of these organizations: “A lowering of scholarship, and a 
break-up of school spirit and the establishment of a group spirit in its 
place.” Student leaders and influential alumni members discussed 
the problem, and finally at the end of two years the organizations 
disbanded and surrendered their charters “without a note of dis- 
cord.” In the place of the two fraternities, two clubs were organized 
for all of the members of the school. The “Rousers Club” was 
organized for the boys. It met at night in the cafeteria once every 
two weeks for dinner and a program of interest to the boys and of 
value to the school. Its aim was “to develop the school spirit and to 
develop the boy socially and morally.” “The Social Hour Club” was 
established for the girls. On every alternate Friday school was dis- 
missed a half-hour early, and the period from three-thirty to five 
o'clock was given over to games, refreshments, and programs.‘ 


"It is interesting to note that the governor refused to sign the original bill 
because he believed that it was not legitimate to make criminals of students who 
had organized themselves into social groups. Two years later a slightly modified 
bill was passed and he signed it. The full text of this law and a report of the 
decision will be found in the School Review 31:332-339, May, 1923. 

19 Both were sip dyes Court decisions. One was a case in Texas (1945) which 
concemed an antifraternity rule's application during summer vacation. Phe other 
was in Missouri (1922), which has no anti-fraternity law. However, in this case 
a dissenting judge was satisfied that ample proof had been shown that fraternities 
were demoralizing; members were lower in scholarship and constituted greater 
disciplinary problems; nonmembers became discouraged and quit school, etc. He 
stated that the rule was not unreasonable or oppressive but was made for the best 
interests of the school and the great body of students, and should therefore be 
sustained. 

11 “A high school fraternity or sorority can do nothing that a good club cannot 
do as well or better,” is the concluding sentence of B. J. Smith’s article, “I Be- 
longed to a High School Sorority,” School Activities 21:5-6, September, 1949. 
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A third method of abolishing secret societies is to restrict the 
privileges of their members, by disqualifying them, for example, from 
holding office or position, either elective or appointive, in any Ot- 
ganization, class, club, or activity; from representing their school in 
competitive athletics, rifle matches, debate, or in any dramatics, 
music, or other public performance, or at student conferences and 
other meetings; from holding position in the high-school bank, store, 
or other activity involving public contacts; and from receiving any 
honor other than award for scholarship. Under such a plan there 
would be little of interest about the school for the fraternity member. 
Some high-school activity associations, in Kansas, for example, have a 
ruling that no member of a secret society shall be eligible to par 
ticipate in any form of interscholastic activity. This method of restric- 
tion is a part of nearly all plans used for eliminating fraternities. 

A fourth procedure that is widely used centers around a comparison 
of the records in tardiness, absence, failures, honor-roll listings, dis- 
ciplinary difficulties, etc., of fraternity members and an equal num- 
ber of nonfraternity students selected at random from the same 
classes, In such investigations the results have always been startling 
and convincing. 

Generally, an antifraternity campaign includes such other ele- 
ments as requiring the member to deposit his pin or other insignia 
with the board of education as proof of his good intentions, or bring- 
ing a signed statement that he will not wear it around the school or 
at school events; a letter to parents explaining and justifying the ac- 
tion taken, and asking for their voted approval or disapproval; and 
public meetings at which the subject is discussed openly from all 
angles. 5 

To emphasize: the offering of clear and incontrovertible evidence 
of the bad influence of fratemity life upon the school; developing a 
disapproval of it by an overwhelming majority of the parents and 
patrons of the school; enlisting the support of fraternity members 
themselves; and developing a substitutionary program—these are the 
four best weapons for use in exterminating the secret society.’ 


12 Conceming the last phase of this program, L. E, Vredevoe, after buildin 


the case against the secret society and describing in detail how it was eliminate: 
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State laws or board of education regulations are worthless unless 
enforced, Real enforcement is possible only when it is demanded and 
upheld by a strong school and community sentiment, and the best 
way to secure this is to present the facts and the statistics showing 
undesirable results and effects. The community's attitude towards the 
school far too often has an emotional and not an intellectual basis, 
and favors the student rather than the teacher or administrator.* A 
sensible, vigorous, and continuous program of publicity should help 
to alleviate the troubles with high-school secret societies.’ 

After describing the campaign which was used to eliminate secret 
societies in his school, C. Elwood Drake makes the following sug- 
gestions:"® 


1, Encourage classes in Problems of Democracy to analyze the nature 
of secret societies in a democratic society. 

2. Encourage the school newspaper to raise issues about fraternities and 
sororities in a public high school. 

3. Throw the issue into student-council meetings for discussion. 

4. Stress the election of student officers who are concerned with the 
general welfare of the school, who work for the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

5. Encourage student moves in the right direction but do not take the 
problem out of their hands. Let them carry on their own fight with 
your backing. 

6. Do not demand the abolition of secret societies or try to legislate 
them out of existence. Let the majority student opinion govern the 
situation. 


from the school of which he was principal, concludes: “Fraternities and sororities 
can be abolished. Nevertheless, something better must be substituted. It is not 
recommended to oust them unless the school and community are willing to mect 
the needs that they serve. The best defense is a strong offense.” “How Should 
Administrators Deal With School Fratemities and Sororities?” Bulletin 33, pp. 
15-21, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, May, 1949. 

19 Time and again principals have stated that they have more AERE with the 
parents than they do with the students; that the former are far more unreasonable 
and stubborn than the latter. 

14 As a part of its antifratemity campaign (1950) the Portland, Ore., Board of 
Education ae full-time social directors in seven high schools and spent 
approximately $120,000 on fitting out recreation and club rooms. 

* “How Should Administrators Deal With School Fraternities and Sororities?” 
Bulletin 33:21-27. National Association of Secondary-School Principals, May, 
1949. 
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7. Give the students a better school program of activities than the 
fraternities or sororities can give them. 

8. Welcome the help of fraternity and sorority members in planning a 
better school program of activities so long as they place the general 
welfare first. 

g. Don’t try to do the whole job all at once. Start with a first-year group 
and work it one class at a time. 

10. Use the same democratic methods with students as you wish them 
to use with one another. 

11. Get the new students before the fraternities and sororities get them. 

32. Have eternal faith in the goodness of boys and girls. 


One of the most promising signs in this connection is the stand 
taken against the high-school fraternity by college fraternities. The 
National Pan-Hellenic Congress of College Fraternities has opposed 
high-school fraternities for thirty-five years, declaring that they are 
inimical to the interests of the secondary school. Phi Delta Theta, 
Sigma Chi, Delta Tau Delta, and several other college fraternities 
have adopted rules to the effect that members of high-school frater- 
nities will not be eligible to membership.’ 

In concluding, it is pertinent to point out that sometimes an inno- 
cent Sunday School group, 4 Hi-Y Club, a dramatic club, or other 
organization with the best of social and moral ideals develops into a 
secret society with all of the ugly attributes mentioned above.'* Care 
must be taken to anticipate and prevent any such attempt by the 
students to head the organization in the general direction of a secret 
society. An election of members by secret ballot is the first step in 
this direction. 

‘Teachers and administrators have no power or authority over 
organizations outside the school, even those composed of their own 
students, and so they would hardly complain officially about such a 
group so long as it stayed entirely outside. However, experience has 
shown that staying outside is generally an impossibility. In numerous 
insidious ways, and some not so insidious, such a group soon at- 


16 Dean Thomas Arkle Clark once said, “The high-school fraternity man is a 


second-class investment for a college fraternity.” 
1" The first antifratemity court case (1866) was over a Wheaton College stu- 
dent who had joined the Good ‘Templars, a temperance group. The court upheld 


the college authorities’ right of suspension. 
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tempts to make its influence felt in the school, At this point it ceases 
to be just a sociable little group of like-minded boys and girls and 
becomes a vicious school fraternity. And just at this point the school 
teachers and administrators have power and authority over it. Right 
here they should begin to fight it.2* 
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CHAPTER X 


Manners and Courtesy 


LL DOORS are open to Courtesy” is an old proverb that is as 
true now as it was in earlier times. Social customs are an ex- 
tremely important element in any setting that involves more than one 
individual. The fact that these customs must be observed, under 
penalty of severe group disapproval, means that social pressure is 
one of the mightiest forces in the world. Hence, sanctioned social 
participation—manners and courtesy in the broad—will be a vital 
concern of every normal individual as long as he lives. And because 
it necessitates ideals, knowledges, and habits, approved social par- 
ticipation will have to be learned. 

According to Dr. Charles W. Eliot, the teaching of manners and 
morals is plainly one of the most important functions of education. 
The reason is clear—there is probably little in the original nature of 
the child which forces him to be mannerly or courteous or to be a 
good social citizen in the broad sense. In fact, it often appears that 
nature forces him to be the opposite. He is so selfish and rude in his 
actions and so outspoken and boisterous in his talk that he frequently 
appears to lack all of the niceties which membership in a society 
demands. 

If the individual is not equipped by original nature with the neces- 
sary basic ideals, ideas, and habits of courtesy he must learn these, 
and he usually does in a hit-and-miss fashion, often, too, at tre- 
mendous cost. He learns incidentally in the home, church, school, 
theater, and in other settings, but usually these learnings do not rep- 
resent effective training because they do not always reflect the proper 
ideals and actions or include all of the relationships in which he may 
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find himself; and seldom do they indicate the basic reasons or the 
principles underlying them. Consequently, definite provision should 
be made for teaching correct social behavior, showing why it is cor- 
rect, and developing in the individual a desire for it and a satisfaction 
in living it. Insofar as the school is concerned, some of this educa- 
tion may be promoted through the regular curriculum in which the 
student “learns about,” but a great deal more may be promoted 
through the extracurriculum in which the student learns and practices 
courtesy in natural settings and situations. 

Considerable public opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, in- 
struction in proper social procedures, if wisely organized and pre- 
sented, would have a real appeal to the student because nearly all of 
its possibilities are, or can be made, vital to him in his “here and 
now.” There is probably little material about the school that is as 
“close” to the student as that which concerns his relationships with 
his fellows. However, all too frequently the child has not found 
social instruction as interesting as he might. Teachers and parents 
may have nauseated him by overemphasizing his “coming adult life,” 
by using dry, formal, and often stilted material, some of which is out- 
moded, and by bombarding him with ex-cathedra commandments 
and restrictions. Out of this grows his resentment, as unnecessary as 
it is detrimental. A little more thought based upon a little more 
sympathetic insight would obviate most of the difficulties of teaching 
correct social behavior. 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING COURTESY 


The teaching of correct social behavior is often difficult, because 
it usually implies the changing of habits that are already firmly 
established in the child. Consequently, most serious study and most 


1 Here is a good illustration. Some time ago the author witnessed a teacher 
trying to “straighten out” a mischievous youngster. After exhausting her patience 
she finally shouted in exasperation, “Don’t you want to be a good little boy?” 
to which he replied immediately and with much feeling, “Hell, no!” The teacher 
was shocked by the expression; she should have been shocked by her own faulty 
psychology. The boy was dead right; the teacher was dead wrong. Her under- 
standing of boyhood, in this situation at least, was exactly nil. 
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earnest application are required. The three following principles are 
basic. 

The faculty must recognize and accept its responsibility. Too fre- 
quently the teacher teaches his subject instead of his object. He is so 
much interested in teaching the material of the textbook that he does 
not find time to teach the habits of good living. It is easier, of course, 
to teach facts than it is to teach habits. Therefore, he can easily 
escape thinking of the responsibility of these extra duties that lie out- 
side the narrow confines of his subject. The teacher is not entirely to 
blame—the system of education which stresses information, marks, 
and promotion is responsible. As a result, the teaching of courtesy 
has been done largely incidentally—that is, hardly done at all. The 
teacher must recognize that his job is to teach the youngster and not 
merely the subject, and in doing this to make provision for many 
ideals, knowledges, and habits which are not to be found within the 
narrow limits of his regular subject. Because of his training, outlook, 
experience, maturity, and general competency, and also because his 
institution enrolls all of the children in the community, the teacher 
must be held responsible for nearly all of this phase of the child’s 
education. 

In this connection it is well to emphasize another important point. 
Although most of the “courses” in general character training are 
boys’ courses—they reflect masculine interests, activities, settings, and 
heroes—most of the material in courtesy instruction represents 
feminine ideals and activities.2 Naturally, this is one reason why the 
topic has not been particularly attractive to boys: it has been too 
“sissified.” The boy wants an opportunity to show his “he-mannish- 
ness,” and he should have it. Consequently, it is well to provide 
“he-man” instruction in courtesy for boys, not only in ideals, ma- 
terials, and activities, but also in teachers. 

Students should participate in planning and in executing plans. 
Sermons and moralizings by the faculty or principal probably have 
little effect on the actions of the students. They may set standards 


2 Fortunately, for high-school boys this is becoming less true. Nearly all of the 
books now are written for “young people,” both boys and girls. In the list on 


pp. 270-271, the books by Burnham, Jones, and Redford, and McKown were 
written especially for boys. 
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of conduct, but even this will not necessarily influence the students to 
attempt to approximate these in habits. Often, too, such preachments 
have an opposite effect. If the student helps to develop the standards 
he will more than likely attempt to achieve them because they are 
his, Illogical as it is, the student often reacts in very different ways 
to the same thing when presented by the teacher and by a respected 
schoolmate or friend. The council or other representative body should 
have a considerable share in the organization and execution of any 
plan for teaching courtesy and, at the same time, should cooperate 
very closely with the adult leadership of the school. Such participa- 
tion and cooperation bring dignity, prestige, maturity, system, and 
interest to the project and make for more assured success in it. 

Opportunities for actual practice must be provided. Learning 
about approved forms of behavior and appreciating the reasons for 
these are basic, but they are not enough. The student must actually 
practice courtesy in the same way that he actually practices type- 
writing, swimming, singing, computing, or translating. Nearly all of 
the opportunities of the adult for the practice of courtesy are to be 
found in just as natural settings in the school. Further, he must be 
able to evaluate his efforts in order to know to what extent he is 
approximating the standards set. The well-known question, “How'm 
I doin’?” is as pertinent in learning courtesy as it is in learning any- 
thing else. In short, he must have worthy ideals, related knowledges, 
and successful and satisfying practices if his “courtesy quotient” is to 
be properly developed. 


METHODS OF TEACHING COURTESY 


A number of devices may be used to teach good manners, and 
probably all of these should be included because not any one of them 
alone will interest all students; a combination of them adds desirable 
variety and a consequent greater appeal. Attractive advertising and 
sensible selling methods will make these devices all the more 
effective. 


3 In Chapters XVI-XIX, XXI, and XXIV, of the author's Home Room Guid- 
ance, Rey. Ed., will be found a great number of detailed devices—programs, ex- 
aminations, codes, creeds, scales, topics, questions, projects, and dramatizations, 


which can be used to good advantage in teaching courtesy. 
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By association and observation. Every individual learns a great 
deal from the people with whom he associates, and so may the stu- 
dent learn from associating with, or by watching, those who are 
more courteous and gracious, as well as the opposite, than he. The 
teacher must set a good example of courtesy. There is no code of 
courtesy like a two-legged code. A teacher or principal who “bawls 
out” his students or who in other ways violates good social usage 
need not expect to be listened to when he leads a discussion on 
the topic of good manners. The many little reactions of guests, 
speakers, and performers in assembly may be capitalized for instruc- 
tional purposes. Lists and discussions of “Courteous Acts I Saw This 
Week” make a good basis for teaching desirable social conduct. 

Capitalizing examples in literature and history. There are many 
fine examples of graciousness, heroism, and unselfishness to be 
found in the literature which the student reads. Lofty emotional 
sentiments are usually found in poetry. History, too, is full of them. 
The teacher can employ these to develop the ideals of courtesy. 
Such capitalization is always appropriate no matter what may be the 
particular aim of the lesson being studied. Much work may be done, 
too, in the more or less formal composition work required of the 
student. 

By drives and campaigns. Education through special drives and 
campaigns is pedagogically sound. The businessman has his goods for 
sale all the time, but by skillful and clever advertising he emphasizes 
certain merchandise and values, especially at highly appropriate 
times. The school campaign serves exactly the same purpose. For in- 
stance, we want the student always to speak correct English and so 
continuously work, more or less incidentally perhaps, for it, but we 
can emphasize it and give it an added appeal by conducting a drive 
for “Better Speech.” In a similar manner, instruction in courtesy can 
be stressed, particularly at times when the need for it is most 
apparent. Naturally, the school will not limit instruction to a single 
period any more than the businessman would restrict his sale of one 
article to the period in which he advertised it. The courtesy cam- 
paign merely emphasizes and gives added impetus to the lesser drive 
continuously being conducted. Home-room talks and discussions, 
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assembly programs, dramatizations, posters, newspaper publicity, 
contests, and compositions, all serve to stress this important aspect of 
school life. The following devices may be used during campaigns: 

Posters. Good publicity for drives may be had through the use 
of posters, bulletins, and freak advertisements. Such posters, based 
either on their own ideas or on the ideas of those unable to draw or 
paint, may be made by the students themselves. A contest for the best 
in ideas and the best in execution would arouse interest. 

Tags. Tags may be used to good advantage in “Courtesy Week.” 
Each student is given a tag, button, pin, or similar durable device at 
the beginning of the drive. When he sees or hears a breach of 
etiquette or good manners he immediately gives his button to the 
offending student, who must accept and wear it. The offender may 
receive only one tag for an offense, the first individual “catching” 
him having the right to tag him. An “honor” or “courtesy” roll may 
be kept in each room or in the assembly room or corridor on which 
the names of the untagged students are posted twice each day. 

A variation of this device is one in which the tag is considered a 
badge of honor and is taken from the student who violates a law of 
courtesy. A plan may be worked out whereby the student who loses 
his button may regain it by dramatizing, before a committee or 
“court,” the setting in which he lost it and demonstrating what the 
proper procedure is. 

Tickets, Each student in school is given ten or fifteen small 
“Courtesy Cards” or “Courtesy Tickets,” which are to be handed to 
other students for breaches of etiquette. Each student must keep a 
list of the names of the students he tickets as well as the reasons for 
ticketing them. The names of the students who have given away all 
of their cards are placed on the “Courtesy Roll.” Of course, a student 
who has given away all of his cards is not “out of the game”; he may 
be given tickets later, in which case his name is removed from the 
“Courtesy Roll” until he properly disposes of these. In fact, he may 
be given a ticket for giving one in a discourteous manner, A central 
committee is established to which are referred any and all cases in- 
volving the question of whether the alleged breach is a violation or 
not. A variation of this plan is one in which the tickets are issued for 
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courteous, rather than discourteous, acts and the names of the stu- 
dents receiving the largest numbers of tickets are posted. 

‘The main value of this device and the “tag” plan discussed above 
is that the students are continuously watching each other as well as 
themselves. “Smart Alecks” who intentionally act discourteously in 
order to make “good” records in discourtesy should be made to feel 
the disapproval of their rooms, classes, and groups. One method of 
doing this is to ignore them, thus depriving them of the attention 
they seek. But, if group competition is made the basis of the drive, 
there will probably be no trouble with this type of student. 

Formulation and codification of rules of good conduct. ‘The estab- 
lishment, by campaigns, discussions, or other means, of proper ideals 
and attitudes should result in the publication of a set of suggestions 
for good manners, copies of which should then be given to all stu- 
dents. However, the work should not stop with this codification but 
should continue, the booklet being used as the basis for further study 
and activity, preferably in homeroom, assembly, class, club, or other 
group meetings. 

Making a definite study of courtesy and etiquette. There are now 
on the market a number of small books designed for use in teaching 
courtesy to students, The large and formal books are more complete 
but not so valuable for teaching purposes because they are not closely 
adapted to school life and situations. 

In some schools, classes in courtesy are regularly scheduled for 
those students who have “failed” in deportment. In these, the stu- 
dents must attend class, do required reading, prepare assignments, 
make recitations, and pass examinations at the end of the course. 
Recognized books on etiquette are used as texts. Such a practice is 
disciplinary in purpose and because of the bad attitude engendered is 
probably not really educative to any great extent. Knowing what 
should be done does not mean that the student elects to do it when 
the proper occasion arises, and he will probably not so elect if his 
attitude is bad. 

Assembly programs. Material on courtesy can be utilized in a 
variety of ways—talks, discussions, debates, dramatizations, and 
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shadowgraphs.* Interesting assembly talks may center around “Mlus- 
trations of Good Manners That Paid.” Many examples of the value 
of courtesy can be found in business. A few of these could be men- 
tioned and briefly discussed by a teacher, or better still by a well- 
known businessman. Actual settings, situations, and material are 
always better than hypothetical ones. Excessive sermonizing and 
moralizing should be avoided by students, teachers, and outsiders. 
Suitable motion pictures and filmstrips will always be interesting. 
These can be obtained from almost any film exchange. 

Dramatizations. An assembly program dramatizing “Things as 
They Are” and “Things as They Should Be” can be easily and 
effectively developed and staged. The actions represented concern 
courtesy in the auditorium, classroom, home room, dressing room, 
office, cafeteria, and at games and social events. A formal “Trial of 
Bad Manners” or “Miss B. Havior” may be presented as the climax 
to a school campaign. 

The fashion show may be used to teach courtesy—good taste—in 
dress, Girls suitably and unsuitably dressed walk onto the stage, one 
at a time, and stand for a moment so the members of the audience 
may have an opportunity for evaluating the costumes. Then another 
girl explains why the model is suitably or unsuitably dressed. Dresses 
for special occasions as well as for general school wear may be 
illustrated and discussed. Hats, shoes, hose, and coats may be con- 
sidered. Designers from the larger stores usually very willingly give 
their services and also supply illustrative material for these programs. 
This is good advertising for them and their stores. Further, the facts 
that these are not only outsiders but professionals as well will make 
this program all the better. Demonstrations of make-up, and care of 
hair, hands, and nails may also be included in the fashion show. 

Although little variety can be shown in boys’ clothing because it 
is so standardized, yet appropriateness and inappropriateness can be 
dramatized. Good taste in neckties, clean shirts and collars, combed 
hair, shined shoes, and properly pressed suits can be presented 
effectively. 

4 See the author's Assembly and Auditorium Activities, pp. 362-369. 
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Other dramatizations may demonstrate courtesy and discourtesy 
at the table, at the telephone, on the street, in the train, streetcar, 
bus, or automobile, at the theater, and in other out-of-school settings. 

Shadowgraphs. ‘These can be used advantageously in the dramati- 
zation of table manners. The table is set behind a screen and in front 
of a strong light. If desired, one student may explain, comment upon, 
or “wisecrack” about what is being done. By varying the position of 
the light behind the table and actors the most strikingly exaggerated 
discourteous acts can be produced. A little experimentation by the 
staff will show proper placements for the various acts being presented. 
Another good form of dramatization is the dumb show or panto- 
mime, Where the “right” and the “wrong” are being shown, the 
former should always be presented last. 

Home-room programs. Probably the best setting in the school in 
which to teach courtesy is the home room, The group is smaller 
than that of the assembly, and this means that there is less of the 
mob spirit to disconcert and divert attention from the lesson that is 
being presented to some amusing but trifling reverse incident; ques- 
tions can be asked and answered; and the students can enter into 
the discussion. Many schools now provide mimeographed lessons to 
be used in this setting. Such topics as the following are suitable for 
home-room dramatizations, talks, debates, and discussions, 

Friendship 

Definition, explanation, and illustration of friendship and friendliness, 

What do you expect of a friend? 

What may be expected of you as a friend? 

‘The place of understanding, loyalty, and cheerfulness. 

Why do people need friends? 

How does one make friends? Lose them? 

Can one be too friendly? If so, how? 

Should one disagree with friends? Why, or why not? 

What are the implications of “clique-friendship"? 

Kinds of friends: relatives, chums, boy and girl friends, mere speaking 
acquaintances, school friends, church friends. 

Other topics: speaking on the street; visiting lonely people; friendliness to 
new students; friendliness to students in general; friendliness to teachers; 
talking about friends; capitalizing friendships; exploiting friendships. 
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Courtesy and Discourtesy 


In the Classroom 

Slamming books; chewing gum; interrupting another; talking in under- 
tones; humming; rustling papers; shuffling feet; eating candy; rushing in 
and out; sitting slouchily; being disrespectful to visitors; whispering; snap- 
ping fingers; “blurting” answers; mumbling and speaking indistinctly; 
taking seat tardily; ridiculing answers, statements, or questions; passing 
notes; throwing wads, chalk, shot, erasers; drumming on desk; kicking 
seat in front; rising in seat or waving hand to attract attention of the 
teacher; tittering or snickering at the bashful student; dropping or knock- 
ing books to the floor; making “Smart Aleck” remarks; asking foolish 
questions. 


In the Auditorium 

Arriving late; rushing in and out; whispering and talking; tittering and 
snickering; laughing or applauding boisterously; reading or studying; not 
participating in singing or cheering; laughing at mistakes; whistling; 
stamping feet; being discourtcous to visitors. 

At the Game ® 

Failing to show good sportsmanship; ridiculing, “booing,” and “razzing” 
opponents or officials; boasting; jeering vs. cheering; acting childishly 
after a victory; losing gracefully; recognizing merit in opponents; “play- 
ing hard” ys, “unnecessary roughness,” 

In the Lunchroom 

‘Throwing material and food; shouting; upsetting chairs; being boisterous 
and noisy; rushing and crowding for seats; spilling food on the floor, 
table, chairs, and on other students; pleasing habits in cating; disposing 
of refuse and dishes; indicating food desired; commenting on food, equip- 
ment, or service; showing respect for teachers and visitors. 


At the Table 

Entering the dining room; being seated; sitting properly; using the various 
pieces of silverware; using napkin; handling and cating various kinds of 
food; passing and refusing dishes; playing with the silverware and dishes; 
coughing and sneezing; blowing on foods to cool them; “spearing” food; 
reaching; asking for food; picking tecth; accidents; conversation; leaving 
the table; complimenting the host. 


* See also pp. 286-288, 
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In Streetcars or While Traveling 

Rushing and crowding; noisy and rude behavior; loud talking; offering 
seats to ladies and elders; entering and leaving a streetcar with a lady; 
annoying and teasing conductors or trainmen; asking for information; 
buying a ticket; handling baggage, bundles, and umbrellas; sharing a seat. 


In Correspondence 


Courtesy in various types of letters: business, social, explanatory, apology, 
friendly; proper and improper stationery—color, quality, size, shape; ink; 
using wax, seals, scented paper; matched paper and envelopes; engraved 
stationery; invitations and replies; “R.S.V.P.”; order of pages; folding, 
sealing, and mailing; salutations and closings; addresses; abbreviations; 
punctuation; writing with pen and pencil; typing; form and content of 
answers; developing and displaying an exhibit of proper letters, notes, and 
invitations. 


At the Theater 


Punctuality; entering and leaving; precedence in going up and down the 
aisle; boisterous talking and applauding; removing hat; whispering; laugh- 
ing; criticizing and commenting; passing in front of others; courtesy in 
box seats; chaperons; dinner or refreshments afterwards. 


At the Party 6 


Invitations and acceptances; calling at the home of your guest; going to 
the party; disposing of wraps; courtesy to hostess, chaperon, or patroness; 
asking for a dance; accepting and refusing a dance; expressing appreciation 
for a dance; exchanging dances; good and bad form in dancing; courtesy 
when “bumping”; introductions; teasing to stay as closing time comes; 
leaving the party; returning home; saying good night. 


In Dress and Personal Appearance 


Good and poor taste; conspicuousness; cleanliness; neatness vs. display; 
suitable accessories; use of rouge and powder; charm ys. “noise”; primping, 
pruning, and preening; borrowing toilet articles. 


Miscellaneous Topics 

Interrupting another; chewing gum; making-up in public; tilting or rocking 
a chair; showing respect for superiors and elders; crowding, shoving, and 
jostling; rising when being addressed by ladies or superiors; giving pre- 
cedence to girls and ladies; removing hat; whistling and singing; keeping 


ê See also pp. 327-328. 
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hands in pockets; using such expressions as “Hey, there,” “Listen,” “Say, 
you”; passing in front of people; showing impudence and lack of tact; 
cluttering up floor or street with papers; looking over another's shoulder; 
snatching books and articles; placing feet on desks or chairs; sitting on 
desks; tripping; ridiculing others; using proper salutations; avoiding undue 
familiarities; using slang; apologizing; “wisecracking”; banging doors; de- 
facing property; studying aloud; showing indifference to others; borrow- 
ing; practicing personal cleanliness; criticizing; staring at visitors; showing 
courtesy in regard to perfume, onions, and garlic; rummaging through 
desks and lockers of others; hazing new students; following foolish fads in 
dress, actions, and expressions; “cribbing” and petty thieving; displaying 
vulgarity; smoking; gossiping and tale-bearing; mimicking peculiarities or 
weaknesses; showing courtesy in the elevator, on the stairs, on the street, 
in the automobile. 


Discussion of problems. A consideration of case studies in- 
volving actual situations will be found valuable in teaching courtesy. 
These may not only be discussed but dramatized as well. The follow- 
ing will illustrate. 


Mary and her friend Dora are visiting Helen. At noon Helen’s father 
comes home. He knows Mary but has never met Dora. Plan and dramatize 
the introductions. 

Later Dora’s brother George calls with William to spend the evening. 
John has also been invited but arrives late. Plan the introductions and see 
that each boy is made to “feel at home” as soon as possible. 


A variation of this device may be built around a “What Would 
You Do If~” theme. These activities may also be dramatized. Such 
settings and situations as these are appropriate: 


What Would You Do If— 


You were in an audience and could not hear the speaker? 
You arrived late at an important meeting? 

The assembly program did not interest you? 

You overheard an unkind remark about a friend? 

A student bumped into you and did not apologize? 

The teacher had a smudge of grease or dirt across her face? 
A student crowded ahead of you in the cafeteria? 

Your girl friend refused your invitation to a party? 

A newcomer just sat and stared at you? 

You had to cough or sneeze during a program? 

Someone made an unkind remark about your dress or suit? 
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Many problems such as these can be originated by the students 
themselves, At the end of each chapter of the book, Everyday Man- 
ners, will be found suggestions which should be helpful. 

Use of question box. A question box is a good device to use, espe- 
cially just before a party or other social event. Questions are written 
anonymously and dropped into this box. Solutions to these may be 
discussed, illustrated, demonstrated, and dramatized in the home 
room or in an informal assembly or other group meeting. 

Preparation of “Do” and “Do Not” lists. A campaign may be 
organized so that one day is set aside for a special emphasis upon 
a particular type of courtesy—table, classroom, auditorium, cafeteria, 
party, or office. Lists of “Do” and “Do Not,” or appropriate sets of 
“Ten Commandments,” may be arranged and discussed each day 
in the home-room meeting and attractively posted on the bulletin 
board of the room, This, of course, must not be considered the end 
of the campaign—it merely emphasizes the “knowing” part of 
courtesy. The “doing” part comes only through practice. 

Preparation of list of objectionable and commendable acts seen 
about the school each day. This is somewhat similar to the tag and 
ticket devices discussed earlier in the chapter. Each student watches 
for discourteous acts about the school. These are noted, together with 
the name of the student, the time, and the place. Each student, 
through talks or other means, presents his illustrations to the home- 
toom group. A discussion follows. If students know that they are be- 
ing watched they will probably be more careful. Each offense should 
be corrected by suggestions as to what should have been done. If 
desired, commendable actions, rather than the opposite, may be 
watched for and reported. Even a combination of both of these types 
may be used. Similarly, capital should be made of the courtesy 
shown by visitors, speakers, performers, athletes, and others. 

Collection of quotations. Quotations dealing with manners and 
courtesy may be collected, posted, printed, distributed, discussed, 
and illustrated, But mere collection must not be allowed to become 
the main goal of the drive. The following are examples of appropriate 
quotations: 
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Life is not so short but that there is always time enough for 
courtesy. —Emerson 
The greater man, the greater courtesy—Tennyson 
The gentle mind by gentle deeds is known.—Spenser 
The small courtesies sweeten life; the greater, ennoble 
it—Bovee 
Courtesy costs nothing, yet is worth millions.—Anon. 
Development of slogans. Slogans and catchy phrases have great 
advertising value and are appropriate for almost any kind of drive or 
campaign. Examples of such slogans are: 


Mend Your Manners 

Courtesy Counts 

The Voice with the Smile Wins 
Be Polite: It Pays 


Promotion of Competitions, Contests always help to set standards 
and also require appraisals; therefore they represent personal applica- 
tions. These may concern the development of codes, creeds, slogans, 
commandments, posters, and similar devices, ot they may center 
around tagging and ticketing, and even examinations.’ They may be 
arranged between classes, home rooms, floors, sexes, or, if the school 
is small, between two or three sections of it. 

One interesting competition is built around a “manner meter” 
which indicates the room’s “temperature” in courtesy. A central com- 
mittee develops the rules, points, examinations, etc., and handles the 
details of administration. The thermometers may be placed either on 
the doors of the rooms, or together in the corridor or assembly room 
where their readings can be compared. This device can also be used 
noncompetitively within a home room. 

Use of publications. In addition to the books mentioned, good 
use may be made of other publications, particularly the newspaper, 
magazine, and handbook. This topic lends itself very easily to special- 
feature articles, poems, jingles, questions, parodies, and songs, Dur- 

7 See Read, A. A., and Weidermann, C. C., “Social Situation Judgments Test,” 
Bulletin 17:262~276, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, March, 


1933. The chapters referred to in the footnote on p 259 include a number of 
examinations utilizing various types of questions an procedures. 
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ing a campaign a “Courtesy Number” may be issued, or space 
assigned for pertinent questions under the title, “What Would You 
Do?” Many high schools develop, publish, and distribute attractively 
printed and mimeographed booklets on courtesy. 

Organization of a courtesy club. Although its greatest weakness is 
that its direct benefits would be limited to a small group, the forma- 
tion of a “Courtesy Club,” “Prevention of Social Cruelties Club,” 
or some similar organization would doubtless be beneficial to those 
students who were interested enough to want to belong. However, 
this organization through the promotion of courtesy drives could 
also be of value to the school as a whole. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Athletics 


ECAUSE his very existence depended upon his ability to run, 

swim, climb, fight, hunt, and in other ways protect himself, 
primitive man early came to recognize the necessity for teaching these 
activities to the younger members of his family and tribe. So phys- 
ical education, the oldest of organized teachings, gradually emerged 
and became established. Centuries later, this education was special- 
ized and formalized by the Athenians, Spartans, and Romans, 
somewhat for purposes of public competition and recreation but 
mainly for military ends. Still later, the invention of new types of 
war machinery and equipment eliminated the old-fashioned weapons 
—sword, shield, club, ax, and spear—but it did not eliminate the 
soldier himself; so that even as late as a hundred years ago we find 
Jahn and Ling, and their less well-known imitators, developing and 
promoting gymnastics, calisthenics, military drill, and remedial and 
corrective work still for the purpose of producing husky soldiers. 
These activities found their way into American colleges, and to some 
extent into secondary schools. And out of them, more or less, came 
the comparatively recent development of athletics, at first somewhat 
intramural, and soon thereafter interscholastic. Thus athletics, like 
several other extracurricular activities, “sneaked into the school 
through the back door.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 


As suggested earlier, many of the extracurricular activities have 
passed through two stages of development—opposition and toleration 
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—and are now in the third period—cooperation. These three periods 
may easily be traced in the development of interscholastic athletics. 

Period of opposition. This can be separated into two periods, 
ignoration and active opposition, but because (1) the first of these 
was short, and (2) both are so closely related, they will be discussed 
together. In the first part of this period interscholastic athletics were 
ignored by the school authorities because these men considered edu- 
cation to be mental and moral in nature and purpose. However, 
despite this attitude the students played interscholastically under the 
name of the school, the teams being coached and supported by 
townsfolk who were interested in exciting competitions and in boost- 
ing local enterprises. There were no training rules or eligibility require- 
ments, and few other regulations or restrictions. The net result can 
easily be imagined. So the school authorities began actively to oppose 
these activities because they (1) “cheapened” education, (2) took 
time and attention from regular schoolwork, and (3) brought dis- 
grace upon the school. However, these attempts were unsuccessful. 
This period might also be designated as a period of ignoration of 
school authorities by sponsors of athletics. 

Period of toleration. In this second period the authorities, still 
uninterested in the games and events themselves, merely attempted 
to protect the school’s good name by setting rules and regulations, 
mostly concerning eligibility. They assumed no responsibility for 
coaching, scheduling, and promoting, for all of this was looked 
after by students, alumni, or town sportsmen. But this arrangement 
of split authority was not successful; the teams paid little or no atten- 
tion to the school authorities, violated the rules and regulations set, 
and continued to bring disgrace upon the school. 

Despite some improvement in intercollegiate circles, many colleges 
and universities are still more or less in this second period. In these 
institutions a “Committee on Athletics,” usually composed of influ- 
ential alumni and supporters (with, perhaps, a faculty member or 
two as “window dressing”), owns the stadium, employs the coaching 
staff, schedules and promotes competitions, manages the finances, 
scouts, attracts and hires athletes by means of footballships, basket- 
ballships, athleticships (“scholarships” is not accurately used in this 
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connection), and “employment,” and in other ways actually handles 
interscholastic competitions. The recent vigorous attacks upon “sanity 
codes” is ample proof of the strength of those supporters who favor 
tolerance instead of control. 

Period of cooperation. Opposition and toleration having been 
unsuccessful, the secondary-school authorities now began an aggres- 
sive campaign for control, employing the coaches as regular members 
of the school staff,’ building their own stadia, setting and enforcing 
rules and regulations, handling finances, and doing other things to 
make and keep the games respectable. Associations were formed, and 
these helped to set and enforce the rules and so promote healthy and 

“desirable interscholastic relationships. Nearly all secondary schools 
are now in this third stage. 


VALUES OF ATHLETICS 


A well-known leader in the field of physical education, Jesse Feiring 
Williams, evaluates athletics in these words, “Of all the activities of 
the school curriculum, none is as rich with educational outcomes as 
the play, games, sports, and athletics of physical education.” ? Five 
of the most important of these values will be presented briefly. 

Physical values. Physical development for adults has probably 
been greatly overemphasized by commercial and semicommercial 
organizations. A glance through any of the cheaper magazines will 
reveal advertisements depicting the “results” of certain schools and 
systems, illustrated always by photographs of marvelous specimens of 
physical manhood. Of course all of the specimens received from 
nature far more than they ever developed themselves. All human be- 


1 A generation ago the full-time coach was practically unknown in the Ameri- 
can high school. In 1910 only five per cent of 2392 secondary schools had a 
department of physical education and less than ten per cent were giving instruc- 
tion of any type in athletics. 

2 Williams, J. F., and Hughes, W. L., Athletics in Education, p. 36. W. B. 
Saunders Company, New York, 1930. 

The other side of the Duke of Wellington’s oft-quoted statement, “The Battle 
of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton”—that sports have never won 
a war—will be found in Struthers Burt’s article, “Playing Fields of Eton,” Esquire, 
September, 1942. 


Active sports play a large part in the intracurricular and extracurricular 
life at the Knoxville, Illinois, High School. 
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ings need exercise, but few need as much as physical-education en- 
thusiasts would have us believe. What the-average person needs is 
maintenance, not development, and physical recreation supplies this. 

The growing student, however, needs a vigorous developmental 
program, and football, basketball, baseball, and softball, swimming, 
tennis, wrestling, golf, etc., as well as less strenuous forms of physical 
participation, provide the settings for this. Efficiency demands, too, 
that he have good health and high general physical tone. It was prob- 
ably by no mere chance that the Committee on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education named health as its first cardinal principle. 

Educational values. Other values of athletics are to be found in 
the mental and social training they afford. The student learns, by 
playing with a team, that he is only a part of that team; he 
learns to subordinate himself for the good of the group. This teaches 
him cooperation. Healthy competition for places on the team helps 
to draw out best efforts. Frequently the slow student is “pepped” 
up when he finds out that he must think accurately and quickly, 
and the “hot-headed” one soon discovers that “losing one’s head” 
in a game does not pay. Of course the eligibility requirements help 
to motivate schoolwork. The student learns both to lead and to fol- 
low. And because there are many varied responsibilities in connection 
with promoting, advertising, staging, and playing a game, there are 
many correlative opportunities in which the student may explore his 
interests and capacities and further develop them. 

Good sportsmanship is an important social quality that may be 
developed through competitive activity. It must never be thought 
that good sportsmanship is a sissified, wishy-washy thing that de- 
creases a player's effort. In no way does it mean that a player will 
not take legitimate advantage of his opponent's mistakes. He would 
not be exhibiting this quality if he did not play hard to win, especially 
in the face of stiff competition. He will play hard, but he will play 
fair; he will follow the rules. He will attempt to achieve the qualities 
designated by Oliver Wendell Holmes, “To brag a little—to show up 
well, to crow gently if in luck—to pay up, to own up, and to shut up 
if beaten, are the virtues of a sporting man.” 
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Recreational values. ‘These represent most important and highly 
desirable outcomes of athletics. The student needs a rest from things 
largely mental, and he gets this by temporarily emphasizing things 
that are largely physical. He “lets loose,” “tears around,” has a good 
time, and comes back to his work refreshed in spirit, mind, and body. 
Recreational activity implies games and stunts of a lighter nature in 
which the individual plays for the fun of it. Incidentally, this type of 
activity does not mean regular gymnasium work; it has been found 
that a period in a formal gymnasium class is as debilitating to the 
average student as a class in mathematics or language. 

It is logical, then, that the recreational program of the student 
should be widened to include those activities in which he can ac- 
tively participate later in life—tennis, golf, bowling, skating, swim- 
ming, horseshoe pitching, hiking, dancing, volleyball, handball, and 
other games. As an adult he will not play football, basketball, or 
baseball, or participate in track meets. Consequently, if the main busi- 
ness of the school is, as Briggs says, “to teach pupils to do better the 
desirable things that they are going to do anyway, and to reveal 
higher types of activities and make them both desired and to an 
extent possible,” then the athletic program must include more prac- 
ticable activities and interest a greater number of students, both boys 
and girls, in participating in them. 

In fostering school spirit. An age-old method of a tribe, people, 
or nation to unite its people is that of picking a quarrel with another 
tribe or nation, because no matter how the various elements within 
that tribe, people, or nation may fight each other, they join hands 
to meet a common enemy. Interscholastic athletics can and do accom- 
plish the same ends for a school. Every student has the characteristic 
of loyalty—he just will be loyal to something—and the school can 
effectively capitalize this in solidifying and unifying public opinion. 
And the better the spirit, the more the individual will profit from be- 
ing a member of the school. 

The importance of the cheerleader in promoting good sportsman- 
ship must not be oyerlooked. It is easy enough for a student to learn 
that a good sportsman does not groan at penalties, ridicule mistakes 
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of opponents, or become abusive of officials and opponents, but dur- 
ing the excitement of the game it is probably easier still to forget 
these ideals and lapse into unsportsmanlike conduct. The wide-awake 
cheerleader, by calling for cheers for injured opponents, and occa- 
sionally for the other school or team, can lessen the demonstrations 
of poor sportsmanship on the part of the spectators. 

In advertising the school. The publicity that comes from inter- 
scholastic athletics is usually offered as one of its virtues. Doubtless 
some colleges and universities have been “made” by their football 
teams; that is, because of the records of these teams, students were 
attracted and connections effected with influential and wealthy 
citizens. This is less true in high school, because the student here 
has little choice in schools, However, all schools like to be talked 
about favorably and no doubt such talk is an important element in 
developing the community's moral and financial support. 

Opportunities must be capitalized. Athletics offer many valuable 
educational opportunities, but these must be capitalized to be of 
benefit. The coach who sits on the sidelines and tells his players 
which plays to use, or who in other ways directs the game from the 
bench, is not teaching the players to think for themselves; rather, he 
is robbing them of educational opportunities. This is one main differ- 
ence between amateur and professional athletics. The professional 
manager thinks for his men because the game just must be won; it is 
not being played for the education of the players. Happily such 
coaching is now illegal in nearly all secondary interscholastic athletic 
relationships. 

In the same way the other opportunities for teaching cooperation, 
self-control, leadership, followership, and sportsmanlike conduct are 
worse than useless if they are not capitalized; the player will react in 
some way or other and unless guided his reactions will, in all prob- 
ability, not be particularly beneficial in developing desirable mental, 
social, and emotional behavior. Naturally, the greater the number of 
participants the more complete the picture of capitalization. 


3 Note the recent development of “bowl” football with its great advertising 
value. See “U. S. Goes Bowl Crazy” and “Ideals Bowled Over,” Esquire, Feb- 
mary, 1948. 
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OBJECTIONS TO 
INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 


A great many objections have been raised to interscholastic 
athletics, the most commonly mentioned of which are suggested 
below. Not all of these objections are of equal importance, nor do 
they apply equally to all schools and to all types of activities. How- 
ever, proof that they do still exist may be found in the literature on 
the subject. Even today there are school authorities who believe that 
while most of the agreed-upon principles of interscholastic athletics 
are desirable theoretically, some of them are impracticable. Ap- 
parently there is still room for the education of school executives as 
well as the people of the community. 

There is too great an emphasis upon pleasing spectators. Hardly 
anyone would disagree with the statement that collegiate football is 
no longer a sport, that it is now big business, and pretty sordid big 
business at that because it is based upon exploitation. Even the 
players themselves recognize this; surely they no longer play for the 
fun of it. Recently the Commissioner of a certain collegiate football 
association said, concerning the changes in football rules: “These 
changes will make college football the most interesting and exciting 
game ever played on the gridiron.” Interesting to whom, the players? 
Foolish question! These rule changes were not designed to build 
character, develop good citizenship, or improve the player physically; 
they were deliberately designed to make the game more attractive to 
spectators, 

One basketball coach seriously proposed the plan of allowing 
players to shoot at both baskets, stating, “This will do away with 
the unpopular zone defense completely and give basketball back to 
the fans where it belongs.” A 6-4 score in a state basketball tourna- 
ment game brought an avalanche of disapproval from sports writers 
and spectators who insisted that “low scores hurt the game,” “high 
scoring will bring out the fans,” etc. Even now, some colleges, with 
the finest of gymnasium and fieldhouse equipment, move their 
“crucial” games to sports pavilions and gardens, or accept invitations 
to play in these, because such a setting means big money, big sports 
write-ups, big college publicity, big coach publicity, and big sporting 
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events for spectators. Smaller ball, snappier uniforms, trickier plays, 
night games, and spring training are other devices designed for 
attracting larger crowds. 

One well-known coach admitted: “We play football to make 
money, What’s more, nearly every one of our players is recruited. 
Every one of them is getting tuition, room, board, and books. We 
don’t go for that hypocritical stuff of giving them money for phony 
jobs like winding clocks and tearing pages off calendars, That makes 
liars out of the players and fakers out of the school. . . . I am a firm 
believer in giving a football player what he is worth. Most of them 
are underpaid.” At least it is refreshing to hear a college coach “tell 
it straight from the shoulder” instead of prattling about educating 
for character, developing good citizens, etc., which do not represent 
his main purpose. 

Three years ago the Board of Trustees of American University, 
Washington, D. C., voted to discontinue football because it believed 
the sport “has ceased to be an amateur game played to benefit the 
development of students.” Chairman R. V. Fletcher said he saw “no 
reason why one corporation should hire a specialized group of em- 
ployees to outrun, outbump, and outbruise the specialized employees 
of another corporation hired for the same purpose.” President Paul 
F. Douglas called the practice of recruiting football players “the big- 
gest black-market operation ever related to education.” And further, 
“Postwar college football has no more relation to education than 
bull-fighting has to agriculture. . . . A human slave market extends 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The country is ridden by agents and 
scouts directed by coaches who receive higher salaries than university 
presidents. . . . High school coaches in turn judge their success by 
the bid price for their men.” 

The picture is considerably brighter in secondary schools, where 
there are no athleticships and phony employment and where there 
is tighter associational control. Further, in some schools, the abolition 
of admission fees has eliminated the financial-profits motive. At the 


* One university president ns cen that college teams be professionals, paid by 
colleges, the members to attend no classes, He held that this plan would eliminate 
worry and scandal, produce a better brand of football and thus draw larger crowds, 
and this extra profit could be used to expand the intramural athletic schedule. 
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same time, in most secondary schools there is still some of this please- 
the-spectators emphasis; high schools ape the college in balls, uni- 
forms, equipment, plays, and to some extent in spring practice, 
Moreover, many of them play night football games. In short, even in 
the high school there is a conscious attempt to draw crowds. 

They benefit too few students. Interscholastic competition is 
usually between first teams and this means that, even counting sub- 
stitutes, a very small proportion of the boys in the school actually 
play. There may be a second and a third team but generally these 
do not compete as much as the varsity team. Further, those who do 
need the values ascribed to athletics do not receive them because they 
are not competent enough to make the team; and those who do 
receive the benefits usually do not need them, at least not nearly so 
much as the first group mentioned. 

They are expensive in time and money. High-salaried coaches, 
expensive equipment, and heavy traveling and incidental expenses 
make athletics more expensive than all of the other extracurricular 
activities of the school combined. The epidemic, in college circles, 
of stadium building which is now sweeping the country is being par- 
alleled in high schools.* Whatever costs the most is usually consider- 
ered to be the most important, and this statement can therefore 
quite logically be made to read, “athletics are the most expensive, 
therefore they are the most important.” 

Further, athletics require a great deal of time. Football takes from 
two to four hours each school day in the fall and often also in the 
spring. Basketball, track, and other types of athletics require a very 
considerable amount of time. And all of these really take more time 
than the hours would total because often, following games and prac- 
tice, the player is not in physical shape to do his best schoolwork.® 


3 One intelligent wag described a university as “a stadium with a college at- 
tached.” More than one college has built a stadium with a capacity one hundred 
times larger than its enrollment. 5 

® Quite a number of studies of scholastic ratings of athletes and nonathletes, 
and of similar ratings of athletes before, during, and following a season, have 
been made, but their findings conflict, Some favor the athlete, some favor the 
nonathlete. Some show higher marks before and following the athletic season, 
some show higher marks during it. Hence, although its detrimental effect upon 
scholarship is commonly given as an objection to athletics, we need the results of 
more investigations before we can know to what extent this argument is valid. 
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They cause physical injuries. High-school athletes usually play as 
hard as possible in “fighting” for their school and often overexert 
themselves. Their spirit is commendable, but it cannot but result in 
physical injuries, especially when the coach orders, “Put ‘em down 
so they stay down.” Probably many boys play when they are unfit so 
that they will not be called “yellow” by those who do not know their 
condition. 

Every fall during and following football season quite a furor is 
raised throughout the country over the number of deaths due to this 
game. Of course this figure represents a very small proportion of the 
total number who play. But deaths and visible injuries do not repre- 
sent, by any means, the total extent of injuries; there are a great 
many more of these unseen and unheard about than the average indi- 
vidual would guess, because some of them do not show up until later 
in life." 

It is true that attempts are continuously being made to reduce these 
injuries by means of improved headgear, pads, and shoes, shorter 
play and longer rest periods, additional time-outs, changes in rules, 
etc. Nevertheless it is also true that the most popular forms of inter- 
scholastic athletics are those which bring the heaviest physical de- 
mands. And also, that interscholastic athletics were never intended to 
be health-producing agencies; the health emphasis is not upon the 
player's health for its own sake, but upon it in order to make him a 
better player. 

Some college basketball coaches are taking the position that the 
high-school star is not worth a great deal as a member of the college 
team because he has “bumed himself out” and will not last through 
three or four strenuous seasons of basketball. The typical basketball 
tournament, in which some teams play several games within two or 
three days against the stiffest competition, does not represent a 


7 According to Homer A. Irwin’s University of California master’s thesis, 73 per 
cent of the 7298 athletic injuries of 1946-47 occurred in football, nearly 56 per 
cent more in games than in practice. The end run was the setting for the most 
frequent injuries. Tacklers received seven times as many injuries as ball carriers, 
blockers twice as many. Halfbacks received the most injuries, centers, the fewest. 

Incidentally, one insurance company offers a special policy to officials, coaches, 
and administrators that will protect them financially against injuries at high-school 
games and contests! 
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healthful athletic setting. Probably, too, the average high-school bas- 
ketball schedule is longer than it should be. 

They cause emotional injuries. Spreading the name of a high- 
school football hero across the sporting page of a local paper has 
probably spoiled many a fine boy. The newspaper grades its news on 
the basis of interest and importance, and indicates relative sig- 
nificance by position, style and number of headings, and length of 
stories, Frequently, the most important thing in the newspaper, ac- 
cording to this rating, is the football game. And it is but natural that 
such emphasis should lead some athletic hero to believe that he is 
the most important individual in the school. Perhaps this would not 
be so bad if he alone thought so, but frequently other students and 
even townsfolk come to believe so and thus perpetuate this foolish 
idea, Soon athletics become the end for which the school apparently 
stands, One such advertisement is probably a greater amount of pub- 
licity than the principal or faculty of the school ever received for 
work much more important than the execution of a couple of brilliant 
plays in a game. 

All too frequently such a lionized athlete takes an unsocial atti- 
tude towards the school and its work. He feels that the school should 
humor him because he has helped to win its victories. And still 
worse, he often gets what he wants and the special favors and recog- 
nitions he receives convince him all the more that he is indispensable 
to the school and community. Later, when the season, with its ter- 
tific emotional strains, is over and new interests attract the school’s 
attention, and when graduation comes or the next season brings new 
heroes, this individual is certain to have a lonesome, despondent feel- 
ing when he recognizes how quickly he is forgotten. Still later, when 
he gets into his life vocation he has difficulty in making adjustments, 
if he makes them at all, and he may not if he lives too much in his 
past. This student is being miseducated; he is being ruined by inter- 
scholastic athletics.® 


8 “42 Colleges Wanted Him” ran the title of a recent magazine story about the 
“prize catch of the year,” written, of course by a professional sports writer. This 
nation-wide ballyhoo handicapped this 18-year-old boy nght at the start. Naturally, 
it did not handicap the “gate.” 
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They foster overspecialization. The athlete learns to play only one 
position, quarterback, end, forward, center, or second base, and as a 
result he does not receive an all-around development. Even this 
limited experience is still more restricted in the platoon system, in 
which one team plays defensively and another team plays offensively. 
This appears to be necessary because the main end of the game is to 
win and there must be specialists. If the game were staged for educa- 
tional purposes, the players would be shifted around so that they 
would learn something about playing all positions. These players 
would likely never become stars, but they would receive an extensive, 
instead of an intensive, training. 

Teams must win to insure financial success. The expenses of 
athletics are always large, and the money must be raised. People pay 
to watch a “successful” team—that is, one that wins its games—play. 
The more “successful” the team, the larger the crowd; the larger 
the crowd, the greater the “gate.” ® These statements indicate the 
most serious weakness of interscholastic athletics. The students them- 
selves will go to see almost any teams play, but financial success can- 
not be built upon student attendance. Consequently, winning is 
overemphasized, and all the more so when, as in many schools, it is 
looked upon as the chief revenue producer for the extracurricular pro- 
gram of the school, in which case an unsuccessful team and an unsuc- 
cessful financial season mean a curtailed program of other activities.1° 

In some schools another method puts a premium upon winning— 
the board of education, fearful of giving publicity to the coach’s 

° A few months ago the author drove to the top ot a hill and looked down onto 
one of the most depressing educational sights he has ever seen—an enormous 
empty stadium. This stadium, used at most not more than seven or eight times a 
year, was built by the sale of bonds. For a few years, while the university boasted 
of famous teams, the interest on these bonds was paid regularly. Then came a 
change in the administration’s athletic policy, and football was de-emphasized to 
such an extent that within a short time the university's competition was at low 
ebb, with the inevitable result that crowds and financial income were much 
smaller. Shortly, the bondholders began to clamor for their interest, and also to 
demand that the bonds be retired at maturity. This clamor and demand became 
so great that the university was forced to change its policy again, and to begin 
anew to establish football as a successful financial enterprise. 

10 Several colleges have dropped interscholastic football and basketball, some of 


these because they were honestly skeptical about the educational values involved, 
others, because of the heavy expense. 
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salary, carries him on the books at a figure somewhat commensurate 
with that of its other employees and then, on the quiet, gives him a 
“cut of the gate,” the percentage usually varying with the size of the 
crowd. In a somewhat similar “dodge” in the college, the coach is 
paid a reasonable salary by the institution and surreptitiously handed 
a second salary by the alumni association or athletic committee. 

Nearly all of the troubles of interscholastic athletics can be traced 
to the demand that the team win its games. As pointed out earlier 
in the chapter, the desire to win is natural and valuable. However, 
the practice of considering a team that wins its games as successful 
and one that loses its games as unsuccessful should be heartily con- 
demned. These two may be entirely different. A team that loses its 
games may be a winner of more important ends and values, while a 
team that wins its games may be a loser of values more important 
than the mere fact that it ran up a higher score. In short, a team may 
win its games but “lose” it players. 

They encourage professionalism and commercialism. Football, 
basketball, baseball, hockey, and other former amateur sports have 
become professionalized, and in professional sport the team must win 
in order to be considered successful. Naturally, this continuous em- 
phasis upon winning is imitated by amateurs and, as a result, amateur 
sports become really professional in aim and purpose. Often, too, the 
gambling element, with all its viciousness of interference and undue 
influence, so common in connection with professional sports, finds 
its way into high-school athletics. 

Although making loans, granting special favors and concessions, 
and giving cups, medals, watches, sweaters, blankets, gold balls, and 
other similar intrinsic awards are not so common as they once were, 
yet there is probably too much of this still being done.’ Further, 
even the winning of a letter has been reduced to a system, so that 
the player knows exactly the requirement he must meet—the number 


11 Ip some states there are no limits as to what may be given athletes, either 
by the school or outside it, Naturally, this opportunity is often capitalized mightily 
by some outsider who trades a given-with-fanfare award for some timely advertis- 
ing. In several states nothing of “intrinsic value” may be awarded; in two, nothing 
of “utilitarian value”; in three, the award shall not cost more than one dollar; 
and in six states the giving of sweaters is specifically outlawed. 
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of minutes, quarters, or innings he must play. In other words, he 
teally buys his letter at a certain definite price. Such a system for 
the equitable distribution of letters may be necessary, but it, too, 
smacks of commercialism. The real educational objectives and values 
of athletics certainly cannot be measured in terms of minutes or 
quarters, 

The practice of justifying interscholastics on the ground that it 
brings many people to town and so helps “business” by providing 
customers for restaurants, drugstores, clothing shops, transportation 
companies, and the like, cannot be too severely condemned, 

The part of the coach is overemphasized. It is widely recognized 
that the college football player gets little or no fun out of his playing, 
the main reason being that he no longer plays; he is largely a puppet 
controlled by strings from the bench. Even the quarterback’s or cap- 
tain’s responsibility is small, generally limited to following the coach’s 
directions. The player is a machine. Further, note how the news- 
papers pit one coach against another, one system against another. 
Games are written up as pitched battles between coaches and sys- 
tems. Under these conditions the professional coach is no longer 
simply a teacher, he is a dictator who assumes complete charge of his 
pawns. Here again, although the picture is somewhat brighter in the 
secondary school, the dominating part played by the coach is still 
very much in evidence. 

They develop poor sportsmanship. There are those who contend 
that if the main purpose of the game is to win, then almost any means 
is justifiable* Many a coach has told his players that “a violation 
is a violation only if. you are caught; you have to take chances.” 18 
And, as a result, we have evasions of rules, playing of ineligibles, al- 
lowing athletes to slight their schoolwork, lowering of school stand- 
ards, and ignoring trickery of all kinds. The proof that these con- 


12 “Good losers!” snorted a former nationally known football coach while dis- 
cussing good sportsmanship, “I don’t want good losers on my team. I want my 
players to be so broken up over losing that they'll never lose again.” 

1° We wonder if he would take the same attitude towards the theft of his car 
or the murder of his wife. Here again, imagine such a coach making an address to 
a onan, group on the topic, “How Competitive Athletics Develop Char- 
acter”! 
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ditions still obtain is found in the number of schools that are 
penalized each year by the various interscholastic athletic associations. 

Sometimes the coach himself sets a poor example of sportsman- 
ship. Hero-like he rushes out to argue with officials, makes faces, holds 
his nose, groans loudly, pulls his hat down over his eyes, turns his 
back to the game, and makes other similarly childish gestures to show 
his contempt for the officials and their decisions. This is an old trick 
to shift attention from his own shortcomings. “Giving the lip” is now 
an established part of professional baseball, wrestling, and some other 
sports, However, good sportsmanship is not involved here. This is 
part of a deliberately planned “act” to arouse violent spectator reac- 
tions, get newspaper publicity, and so draw larger crowds. Increasing 
maturity in interscholastic athletics and associational rules * have 
decreased this puerile behavior of some coaches but have not entirely 
eliminated it. 

Probably in nearly all instances the fault lies with the townsfolk 
and not with the school authorities. The latter are responsible to the 


14 In Kansas, officials rate the schools at whose games they officiate on playing 
facilities, attitude of coach, attitude of school officials, attitude of crowd, and 
dressing room and showers, These ratings are averaged and published in The 
Kansas High School Activities Journal. A number of other state associations have 
somewhat similar regulations. 

Some athletic conferences, for example the West Suburban Conference (near 
Chicago), make use of a revolving trophy for sportsmanship. A rating sheet, 
developed by a committee of student representatives, is used by the committee 
in “grading” student bodies on their conduct and attitudes at the close of each 
school game. 

‘The best article the author has read on this topic is “Sportsmanship—W hose 
Responsibility?” Bulletin 32:9-22, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, October, 1948. The material of this article, developed by committees 
of experienced physical-education teachers and edited by Delbert Oberteuffer, 
includes lists of specific “Should” and “Should Not” items for the coach, player, 
official, student, captain, cheerleader, principal, faculty manager, athletic director, 
board of education, sports editor, radio announcer, and civic leaders and groups. 
Reprints of this article may be obtained from the American Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

15 See “Wackiest Guys in Sports,” by H. T. Paxton, Saturday Evening Post, 
December 30, 1950, pp- 21, 55-58. “With the possible exception of the profes- 
sional comedians . . . there is no occupational group which produces so many 
weird public performances. . . . As a class, there is nothing to equal them in 
sports—or probably anywhere else,” so says the author in this well-documented 
and illustrated article about basketball coaches. 
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former and must, if they hold their positions, be guided by their de- 
mands. If a group of “old grads” get their heads together they can 
talk loudly enough to be heard. Worse yet is the situation in which 
there is a board of education “committee on athletics” dominated by 
an enthusiastic, but not too scrupulous, alumnus or former athlete. 
The school’s alumni may be of real service to the school, but allow- 
ing them, or a few of them, to dictate its athletic policy will always 
be detrimental. 

Incidentally, there is a close relationship between the announcing 
at a game and sportsmanship. This part of an interscholastic event is 
nearly always very weak. Often the announcing is handled by some 
high-school student, radio-store proprietor, or other individual who 
knows neither the rules of the game nor the signals used by officials. 
The result is a hodge-podge of misinformation, misinterpretation, 
personal opinions, and wisecracks which frequently places the 
officials in an undeservedly embarrassing position.’® 

They give rise to unsocial feelings. Rivalry often breeds hatred 
because of the boastfulness of the winner and the irritableness of the 
loser, Not only many interschool, but also many ugly and unworthy 
intercommunity, clashes have been caused by too intense athletic 
competition. More than one school has cancelled its remaining 
schedule following such an exhibition; many others have recognized 
the possibilities and prevented disturbance by employing police 
officers or pre-game education, social events, and other devices. While 
riots at games are now relatively infrequent, the painting of slurs and 
derogatory pictures and comments on rivals’ sidewalks, walls, and 
buildings is still widely practiced. 

They produce the chronic rooter. Specialized athletics have devel- 
oped the chronic rooter—the individual who receives benefits only 
from his yelling. Rooting is essential and has its values, but it is cer- 
tainly no substitute for active and direct participation. A physical 
director in a large school system once said that “one of the great 
values of the interscholastic football game is the emotional thrill it 


16 In his article, “Officials for Athletic Contests,” School Activities 20:12-14, 
September, 1948, Jack Matthews shows the relationship between officiating and 
sportsmanship, and makes a number of good suggestions for improvement. ` 
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gives the spectator.” ‘And one author contends for the value of rooting 
in these words: 

“All emotion is exercise and often of a strenuous and far-reaching 
kind. . . . There is an unsuspected quantity of muscular activity 
among the spectators as they watch the game, and they find that they 
have earned a wholesome fatigue when it is ended. As they bend for- 
ward or rise in their seats, perhaps giving vent to cheers or impreca- 
tions, as they flush and tremble, now holding the breath and now 
gasping in the stress of their feeling, we can’t question that both the 
skeletal muscles and autonomic system are being strongly played 
upon. It is only when the game is very one-sided or the looker-on is 
very blasé that the hours passed in the grandstand can be classed as 
adie 

Even granting that all this is true, the fact that this emotionalizing 
is so infrequent militates against its being advanced as a serious 
justification of cheering. Educationally, such a stand is absurd. For 
most spectators such a spectacle represents only an excellent setting 
for an emotional debauch; it is about the only place in the community 
where one can act insanely and not be arrested for it. “Kill the shine,” 
“get the skunk,” “crown the umpire,” and the booings, groanings, 
hissings, and catcallings, all common at interscholastic contests, 
hardly represent an expression of desirable types of emotional thrills. 

They benefit only the boys. Perhaps interscholastic athletics for 
girls is undesirable; there is no unanimity of opinion among school 
authorities. But at least relatively few opportunities are provided in 
the average school for the girls to participate in interschool events. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING 
INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 


Tt was indicated at the beginning of the previous section that not 
all of the objections to interscholastic athletics are equally applicable 
to all schools. Similarly, not all of the suggestions in this present sec- 
tion are pertinent to all school settings. Some schools have for years 


11 Stiles, P. G., The Nervous System and Its Conservation, p. 193. W. B. 
Saunders Company. 1924- 
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enforced strict eligibility requirements, observed a one-semester rule, 
employed full-time coaches, and discouraged gifts to athletes. How- 
ever, in other schools these have not yet become a part of the 
interscholastic picture. Consequently, in order to cover the topic 
thoroughly all of the more significant suggestions are included. 

Instruct the school and the community in the real values of inter- 
scholastic athletics. The school and the community must be taught 
that there are many values in athletics, both great and small, and 
that the mere winning of a game or the adding of a trophy to the 
collection is not the most important value;?® the educational values 
to the players are more important. This instruction may be carried on 
and reflected in several ways: in home-room, assembly, and parent- 
teacher association programs; in the relative emphasis placed by 
school authorities on athletics; in the organization of the school 
board; and in the local school and community newspapers. 

Differentiate between physical education and interscholastic athlet- 
ics. If one should walk up the street and say to the first ten men he 
met, “We surely have a good program of physical education at our 
high school,” probably he would be answered by seven or eight of them 
in some such words as these, “Yes, that’s right, we lost only one game 
this fall, didn’t we?” The average man of the street does not dif- 
ferentiate between physical education and athletics because no one 
has taught him to do so. Certainly, no program of community educa- 
tion is complete without provision for teaching both students and 
citizens the distinction between these two activities. 

Win the cooperation of the local newspapers. The key man in the 
whole situation is neither the principal nor the coach, but the editor 
of the local newspaper. He can probably do more to encourage 
worthy aims in athletics than all the principals and coaches combined, 
because he talks directly to the parents and patrons—the supporters 


18 The reader will probably recall the oft-quoted statements of Dr. Charles J. 
Turck, President of Center College, in 1936. He said, “The 6-0 victory of Center 
College over Harvard in 1921 was the worst thing that ever happened to our 
school. It upset the whole town’s judgment of college values . . . Of the 134 
youths who entered Center College the next fall, only 32 remained to grad- 
uate . . . We ought to get rid of this octopus and let the commercial agencies 
of the sporting world provide for the public these gladiatorial shows.” 
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of the school and its athletic program. The hours that the school 
officials spend with the editor in emphasizing the necessity for a sane 
view of athletics and in securing his cooperation in getting this across 
to his readers will be time well invested. And this should not be a 
very difficult task; in all likelihood the editor himself agrees heartily 
with the school authorities. In any case, he can do three very definite 
things to help to de-emphasize interscholastic athletics.1® 

In the first place, he can tone down his overenthusiastic sports 
writer, This individual is usually a high-school graduate himself who 
had an interest in the games when he was in school. He usually has a 
good motive at heart, too—the encouraging and boosting of local 
athletics and athletes. If he is not restricted, he writes glowing stories 
about them, uses scareheads and superlatives liberally, and in other 
ways valiantly supports them. The editor can limit space, keep such 
news off the first page, and restricts the reporter's use of superlatives 
and scareheads. 

Again, the editor can separate amateur from professional news in 
his sporting section, and this will have a salutary effect on high- 
school athletics. In the professional game the sport is the end and 
the player is the means; in the amateur, the player is the end and 
the sport is the means. Few people distinguish between these two. 
Consequently, amateur sports are considered the same as professional, 
only not quite so good. Classifying the news under two headings, pro- 
fessional and amateur, or at least keeping these two types separate in 
the sports section, should help to clarify the interscholastic athletic 
problems in our schools. 

In the third place, the editor can help to educate the community 
by his use of editorial space. Frequent editorials, especially at times 
when townsfolk are thinking in terms of important coming or past 
contests, will help to avoid overemphasizing these activities. 

Require frequent rigid physical examinations of all athletes. Prob- 
ably a considerable proportion of football fatalities each year might 


19 How one school won the cooperation of the’ local sports editors, radio 
announcers, and other public and semipublic supporters in substituting intramural 
for interscholastic games will be found in Hull, J. D., “Adjusting the High School 
Athletic Program,” Clearing House 8:540-542, May, 1934. 
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be prevented if there were an enforced requirement for a complete 
and searching examination of all players. Some schools now have 
such a requirement but too often it represents only a type of 
formality, especially if the player happens to be a star. There are 
many physical weaknesses that cannot be detected in a cursory exami- 
nation. If a school wishes to protect its boys as well as its own good 
name, then it must provide for thorough physical examinations by 
competent physicians. 

Eliminate intrinsically valuable awards and gifts. The line must be 
drawn very clearly between the professional and the amateur. The 
professional plays for something that is valuable in itself, usually 
money. But gold balls, sweaters, and blankets are valuable in them- 
selves and are in a way not very different from cash. Most schools 
and nearly all interscholastic associations have eliminated these and 
have restricted awards to the school monogram or the right to wear 
it20 This monogram is inexpensive, and if the student wishes to 
wear it on a sweater he must furnish the sweater. Under these con- 
ditions the player is really an amateur. Probably the player would 
prefer a sweater as well as a monogram, and this is only another way 
of saying that he is professionally minded. The awarding of such 
simple’and inexpensive monograms will not only help to keep high- 
school athletics amateur, but will also save considerable money, be- 
cause gold balls, sweaters, blankets, and jackets, are expensive. 

Discourage community gifts to athletes and coaches. Because of the 
absurd lengths to which high-school athletes and coaches are lionized, 
it has become the rule in some places to present them with gifts from 
the community. There is probably nothing improper about the prac- 
tice of the Chamber of Commerce, for instance, giving a banquet to 
the boys who have brought honor to the town. But when local cloth- 
ing houses give them suits, hats, and shirts; barbershops provide free 
shaves; pressing establishments press their clothes for a year; boot- 
blacks promise to shine their shoes for a similar period; or when the 
coach is given money, a watch, or an automobile, as has happened in 
many a community, it is time to call a halt. Such lionizing em- 


20 See footnote, p. 285. 
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phasizes athletics far beyond their worth, and, too, the players are be- 
ing paid for playing, thus becoming professionals. 

Establish a one-semester rule for interscholastic participation. 
Formerly “students” were allowed to enter school, struggle along 
with their work, and drop out at the end of the football season, only 
to return the next fall and repeat the same illogical stunt. The one- 
semester rule, now the standard in nearly all high schools, has stopped 
this practice, and it has eliminated the “tramp” athlete—the star who 
goes from one school to another. 

Limit participation to two or three years. Here again the former 
practice of allowing a student to play for four years, and then failing 
him in one subject so he could return and play again the following 
year, has disappeared from almost every American school. Every stu- 
dent in school knows the scheme to keep the star in school and save 
him for the game. Imagine a principal or coach in such a school 
getting up in assembly and talking about sportsmanship and moral 
values! 

Because of the opposition to junior-high-school interscholastics, 
in the six-year institution participation is usually limited to the upper 
school. In four-year schools where there is a one-semester rule fresh- 
men are not allowed to participate in interscholastic football, although 
they may play in practice games and scrimmages. In some parts of 
the country there is a definite trend toward limiting participation in 
football, basketball, baseball, and track to the upper three years. This 
is in line with college practice, but for a different reason, because of 
the belief that freshmen boys will be harmed more than helped by 
such participation. These schools limit the freshmen to lighter “fresh- 
men squad” activities, maintaining that even if freshmen are allowed 
to work out with the varsity squad they will have to engage in too 
strenuous practices and scrimmages. In general, the coaches support 
freshmen playing but teachers and administrators oppose it. 

Recognize and develop athletics for girls. There is a very strong 
and commendable movement throughout the country for developing 
athletics for girls. And the trend is towards suitable sports and away 
from the formerly used imitations of boys’ games and events which 
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cheapened girls’ activities and brought much ridicule upon, and 
opposition to, them, Such games as volleyball, fieldball, speedball, 
softball, hockey, tennis, archery, golf, badminton, swimming activities 
of all kinds,” ice and roller skating, bowling, bicycling, pentathlon 
contests, simple track events, and a great variety of “stunt” tests are 
suitable for girls. Further, often these games and stunts are organized 
into a “Play Day,” “Field Day,” “Play Festival” or similar event in 
which mass participation is possible. Not the least of the benefits of 
such a program are its social opportunities, Strictly speaking, it is not 
“interscholastic” in the common interpretation of the term.”? 

Base interscholastic supremacy on many teams instead of only one. 
If all students could be brought into the interscholastic participation, 
complete socialization in athletics would be reached. Games between 
first and second teams is the first step in this direction. The next 
step will be games between class teams, and teams of various weights, 
sizes, and ages. Perhaps, in this way, the interscholastic program of 
the future will find nearly every student representing his school in his 
own way. Classified and group competition, use of records, and per- 
formance tests of all types are being increasingly used. 

Another way of meeting the objection that too few students par- 
ticipate interscholastically is through the addition of activities other 
than the four traditional ones. Golf, wrestling, boxing, tennis, rackets, 
croquet, swimming (races, stunts, and novelties), skating, and canoe- 
ing are now common. In short, football, basketball, baseball, and 
track will probably never be eliminated from high school, but they 
will be accompanied and supplemented by a considerable number 
and variety of other activities. 

Providing opportunities for the nonathlete to help in promoting 
and staging games and contests is still another way to meet the ob- 
jection that too few students participate, and while the following 


21 There is a decided trend towards making the ability to swim a graduation 
tequirement. 

* Erie, Pennsylvania, schedules interesting activities between the halves of 
football games: band parades, Girls Drum and Bugle Corps demonstrations, music, 
girls’ gymnastic and tumbling exhibitions, and other activities. These (1) add 
color and variety to the event, (2) provide a huge public outlet for student inter- 
ests and activities, and (3) make available numerous opportunities in which girls 
can participate, 
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committee activities are not, strictly speaking, physical activities, yet 
they are educative. 


FINANCE: Prints, sells, distributes, and collects tickets 
Receives, handles, and disburses funds 
Makes audits and publishes financial records 
ELIGIBILITY: Promotes the demand that players keep up in their 
work 
By tutoring and in other ways helps them to keep up 
pep: Arranges pep and booster meetings, parades, celebra- 
tions, and stunts 
Selects and trains cheerleaders ?8 
Develops and collects cheers, songs, and stunts 
ENTERTAINMENT: Meets and receives visiting teams 
Arranges for entertainment, baggage, and transporta- 
tion 
Provides receptions and parties for visiting groups 
DECORATION: Decorates goal posts, bleachers, gymnasium, with 
colors of both schools 
pusiiciry: Adyertises games by means of posters, window cards, 
signs, slides, parades, bands, stunts, and newspaper 
publicity. 

Abolish part-time coaches. The coach who is employed part-time 
has only one interest—a winning team. He is on duty for only two 
or three months; he knows little and probably cares less about educa- 
tional values and processes. He has been employed to turn out a 
winning team. This, of course, is not his fault; it is the fault of the 
board which employs him. The coach should be a full-time man, a 
physical educator with coaching as a side line. He should be both an 
educator and a physical educator, and he should have a bigger con- 
ception of his job than that of being merely the builder of successful 
teams. Needless to say, he should be paid by the board of education 
only and should be under definite tenure, not a short-term contract. 

Build an inclusive health program with interscholastic athletics at 
the top. Competent full-time physical directors and coaches will 
build up a broad and liberal system of physical education, which wil] 
include attention to health and hygiene and to remedial, recreational, 
disciplinary, and educational activities as well as to competitions. 


23 See p. 67. 
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The competitive phase will be taken care of through intrascholastic 
as well as interscholastic contests, so that every student may have an 
opportunity to compete with someone of his own size, weight, age, 
and ability. At the very apex of this pyramid will be found the inter- 
scholastic teams. These will be considered an important part of this 
pytamid of physical education, but they will not be considered all of 
it, nor even the most important part of it. 

Abolish board of education athletic committees or limit their power. 
A board of education committee may be helpful if it is competent, if 
it knows its limitations, and if it recognizes and accepts expert pro- 
fessional leadership. The average board or committee can no more 
handle athletics properly than it can select textbooks, supervise teach- 
ing, or grade themes. Making out eligibility reports, assisting coaches, 
making the schedule, employing officials, handling the money, and 
similar duties belong to the principal and coach because these men 
are professionals. The committee or board may offer counsel and in 
other ways help to make the program a success, even as it does in the 
case of the regular curriculum. But beyond this it has no right to go. 
And if it does, the results are sure to be disastrous, as they have been 
in many a high school. 

Abolish championships. City, county, district, and state cham- 
pionships are common, and some regional and national championship 
tournaments have been promoted. And all of the troubles found in 
the smaller interscholastic contest between two schools, the de- 
moralizing of the school, the lionizing of teams and athletes by 

24 The Intramural Athletic Program of the Galesburg, Illinois, Senior High 
School (enrollment 1030) is a good example of an intelligent effort to provide 
opportunities for the noninterscholastic participant. This program is under stu- 
dent management with adult supervision. Last year it included thirty-two intra- 
mural sport events—tournaments (straight elimination, round robin, consolation, 
single and double, individual and group, etc.), interclass meets, no competition, 
and others. One of these events was scheduled during class time, twenty-one, from 
4-6 o'clock, two, 5:30-7, and 8, 7-9. The activities include golf, horseshoes, ping 
pong, soccer, ree badminton, volley ball, wrestling, free-throwing, swimming, 
water polo, handball, chess, decathlon, softball, track, and tennis. Quite a number 
of these events are corecreational. Over three fourths of the student body partici- 
pate in this program. 

In some schools the entire student body is divided into two or more “teams,” 


each appropriately named or designated. All participations, records, and wins are 
calculated in points which are totaled at the end of the semester for final standing. 
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school and community, the overemphasis placed upon winning, the 
development of unsocial intercommunity feelings, and similar un- 
desirable concomitants are magnified and multiplied many times in 
these larger competitions.** The naming of all-state teams always 
results in disruptive complaints and criticisms.°° 

Though made more than twenty years ago, two statements by 
Jesse Feiring Williams are still pertinent: “State athletic champion- 
ships are unsound educationally because they provide nothing as con- 
taining worth-while experience,” and “they are unsound because they 
are not physically wholesome.” Further, these are equally applicable 
to many tournaments of lesser size.7 

Numerous attempts have been made, usually by outside organiza- 
tions and interests, to set up national high-school championships. A 
few so-called “national championship tournaments” have been held 
in major sports by nonmembers of recognized interscholastic associa- 
tions, and several in minor sports—tennis, boxing, swimming, and 
bowling, for example—but these have been discontinued. Such com- 
petition has been frowned upon by most school administrators. For 
example, the National Federation of High-School Athletic Associa- 
tions in 1929 voted to instruct its members “to refuse to sanction any 
interstate basketball tournaments for high-school teams,” and the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
1931 recommended for incorporation into its standards, policies, and 
regulations, “No member school shall participate in any national or 
interstate athletic tournament after September 1, 1931.” 

In more than one community, during the heat of an emotional 
debauch, a school board has honored the coach who has turned out a 
winning team by giving him a political plum—the principalship or the 

as A discussion of state, sectional, and national championship tournaments will 
be found in Porter, H. V., “What Are Acceptable Standards for Interscholastic 
Athletics?” Bulletin 33:189-195, National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, May, 1949- 

26 Even at best, the standards used, the number and types of participation, 
accessibility to judges, coach's reputation, team records, personalities, friendships 
(or the opposite), etc., combine to make all-conference and all-state teams both 
mythical and mystical, to say the least. And undoubtedly in most cases such 
selections are worthless, or worse, to nearly all players, selected and unselected. 


27 Williams, J. F., “Are State Championships Educationally Sound?” American. 
Physical Education Review, December, 1928, p- 645- 
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superintendency of the system. He may make a fine incumbent for 
such a position and he may not; but certainly he does not deserve 
the appointment just because he turned out a winning team. 
Abolish training camps. The high-school training camp is an 
imitation of the college camp. Doubtless it is a good place for a 
boy because of its healthful and wholesome surroundings. But again 
it is wrong in principle because it magnifies the importance of the 
game. The camp is maintained for only one purpose, that a better 
football team—that is, a team that wins its games—may be turned 
out. Thus again winning is overemphasized. Happily there have been 
relatively few of these camps established for secondary-school athletes. 
Let the board of education subsidize athletics. If, as has been sug- 
gested before, a winning team is necessary for financial reasons, in 
order that there may be a team next season, or that needed equip- 
ment may be bought, or that the stadium may be paid for, or that 
other extracurricular activities of the school may be given financial 
support, then there is nothing to be done but to have a winning 
team—a team that citizens will pay to see play. But if the board of 
education pays all the bills, it will remove the most important single 
reason for the demand for a winning team, that of finance. And if this 
interscholastic program is educational, then there is as much logic 
in the board paying for it as there is in the board paying for educa- 
tion in English, history, typewriting, music, art, or anything else. In 
short, the board should pay the entire bill. Perhaps a small charge 
might be made for regulatory purposes—so that in case of necessity 
undesirables might be refused admittance—but this charge would be 
so small that the revenue coming from it would not be large enough 
to be influenced by either the failure or the success of the team, In a 
word, abolishing all admission fees to interscholastic athletics would 
do more than anything else to head them in the direction of more 
justifiable educational activities. The National Survey of Education 
says in this connection, “There is a growing feeling that the educa- 
tional value of interscholastic contests in certain sports should be 
established or disestablished and a subsidy by the board of education 
given to the sports shown to be beneficial.” 28 This twenty-year-old 


** Bulletin 17, monograph 1, p. 224, 1932. 
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statement is still good today. Quite a number of schools have 
abolished admission fees to athletic contests, and some to all public 
events. This is a step in the right direction. 


THE LOCAL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


Shall there be a local student athletic association? This question 
cannot be answered absolutely either way; the answer depends upon 
local conditions and circumstances. Many schools have an athletic 
association of which all students are members. In other schools mem- 
bership is limited to those students who join and contribute a few 
cents or buy a season ticket. Such an association usually has a con- 
stitution, regularly elected officers, and appointed committees, and 
these officers and committees help with the details of promoting 
games—selling tickets, advertising, receiving and entertaining visiting 
teams, holding pep meetings, caring for equipment and uniforms, 
marking the field, decorating the goal posts or gymnasium and doing 
similar work. 

The main objection to an athletic association is that, in schools 
with a student council, it parallels too closely the general organiza- 
tion. This means that athletics are as important as all of the other 
activities of the school combined. If there is an athletic association, 
why should there not be a French association, a music association, or 
a dramatic association? These activities are smaller and interest fewer 
students; it appears logical that if any activities in the school really 
need associations they are those activities that need encouraging. 
Interscholastic athletics usually need no such encouragement. Hence, 
a local athletic association is hardly logical. 

Probably the best way is to have athletics handled in the same 
manner as other extracurricular activities—through a committee of 
the council. Even this arrangement gives more attention to athletics 
than it does to most other activities because an entire committee is 
devoted to it. However, it is an important activity and probably re- 
quires a special committee. Such an organization will insure that all 
phases of athletics are considered and properly articulated into a well- 
balanced program. And all of the work usually done by committees 
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of the athletic association can be handled just as efficiently by com- 
mittees and subcommittees of the student council. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS 


The interscholastic associations of the country, local, county, dis- 
trict, and state, deserve a great deal of credit for the progress that has 
been made in interscholastic athletics during the past three or four 
decades. A number of these organizations publish a monthly journal 
and bulletins, hold conferences and clinics, and in other ways build 
for unity of purpose and program. They have set, with salutary 
effects, restrictions concerning players, officials, expenses, eligibility, 
and awards. Ineligibles may still play occasionally, unsportsmanlike 
conduct still occurs, evasions and trickery are still too common, and 
“sportsmaniacs” are still to be found in many communities, but at 
least the situation is much better than formerly. These groups have 
had a hard fight to put regulations and restrictions into association 
constitutions; but the men who have fought these through have 
benefited every school and every player concerned. They deserve high 
praise, 
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School ‘Trips and Tours 


LTHOUGH the school-trip movement in American education 
A is only three decades old, the basic idea is not new. Both 
Aristotle and Socrates used the trip method in their teaching; 
Comenius recommended it; Rousseau employed it as the chief tech- 
nique in the education of Emile; and Pestalozzi promoted it in his 
school at Yverdon. For years trips have been an important part of 
the practice of European schools of all levels.* 

Colonel Francis W. Parker introduced the educational trip in his 
famous Chicago school about 1890, but other educators were slow 
to imitate his practice, mostly because (1) of a schoolhouse-bound 
conception of education; (2) a lack of appreciation of the trip's pos- 
sibilities; (3) a lack of experience; and (4) inflexibility of school 
schedules. Incidentally, extracurricular-activities enthusiasts were the 
first chief promoters of the trip idea. Recently they have been ably 
assisted by the audio-visual education people.* 

Despite its tardy recognition in this country, the school trip is 
already becoming a major activity in all types of schools from the 
kindergarten to the university This development is due to (1) a 


* School trips were officially sanctioned in England in 1905 and in 1908 were 
subsidized by the London County Council. The British School Journey Associa- 
tion, which now te The School Journey, was organized shortly thereafter. 

* For example, Hoban, Hoban, and Zisman state, “The school journey . . . is 
the most real and the most concrete of the visual techniques . . . and it is the 
most accessible and often the least expensive,” Visualizing the Curriculum, p. 30. 
The Dryden Press, Inc., New York. 1946. 

3 Note the number of references indicated in the footnote on page 317. Nearly 
half of these appeared during the past ten years, and the great majority of them 
during the past twenty years. 
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broadened outlook on the part of parents and educators; (2) a sin- 
cere desire to capitalize all the available instructional opportunities; 
(3) an appreciation of the educational possibilities of the trip; * 
(4) a knowledge of successful European practice; (5) ease and low 
cost of transportation; * and (6) the hearty cooperation of officials of 
visiting points and destinations. Further, from its earlier place as an 
extracurricular activity the trip is becoming more and more cur- 
ricularized as its enriching and supplementing possibilities are being 
recognized and capitalized.” 

Types of School Trips.” In general, there are several different 
kinds of trips which schools are finding profitable. A brief explanation 
of cach will suggest its general field and usefulness. 

Local school trip. This, the simplest form of trip, is made to 
various points within the school building or grounds. Inside, it may 
be made to another class, the engine room, shop, motion-picture 
booth, etc., where relevant processes, equipment, and materials are 
explained and discussed. Outside, it may concern trees, shrubs, 
flowers, soil, architecture of the building, etc., or it may involve the 
laying out of a baseball diamond, studying traffic past the building, 
or practicing safety in the street. Usually these trips are scheduled 
for regular class periods. 

Community trip. This is the usual “field trip” to a community 
exhibit, store, farm, post office, bank, municipal service, factory, 
museum, library, ete. Generally, this trip requires more than a single 


4 Professional credit, certification, and academic credit are now being given by 
a number of school systems, state departments of education, and colleges and 
universities. See Professional Credit for Travel, American ‘Association of School 
Administrators, Washington, D, C. 1948. 

® In the Peoria, Illinois, public schools, four buses are available for field tri 
at any time during school hours. These are requisitioned through the office of t 
Audio-visual Director. 

© Probably the best single longer reference is Henry C. Atyco's The Excursion as 
Teaching Technique, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1939. 
‘This book includes a wealth of practical material concerning all details of sc ool 
trips. 

The term “excursion,” though rather widely used formerly, has all but dis 
appeared from professional literature, mostly because it gave the wrong impres 
sion; it suggests a lark or a sight-seeing expedition, which docs not represent the 
main purpose of the school trip. 
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period, often a half-day or even longer.* Frequently it is taken to a 
dramatic performance, concert, or other program in the evening and 


on Saturday. ‘ 

Tour. The tour lasts for several days or even weeks.’ It may be 
taken by smaller groups such as a judging team, prize winners, or 
contestants, as well as larger groups such as a club, class, or even by 
the entire school.!° The students may be transported by school or 
chartered buses," private cars, or by train (generally at reduced rates), 
and stay in inexpensive hotels,!? college dormitories, Y.M.C.A.’s 
Y.W.C.A.’s and similar institutions,!* trailers, cabin camps, or in 
private homes as guests of students about their own age.'4 A num- 
ber of colleges now have accredited tour courses. 


8 A few years ago a group from the Riordon School, Highland Falls, New York, 
spent three months in Washington in a firsthand study of the Federal government. 
This would be classed as a community trip instead of a tour. 

® Here is a good example. Before being reorganized as part of a larger district, 
the Haw Creek Township High School, Gilson, Illinois (enrollment less than 
100), had a very extensive schedule of shorter trips, and a two-week, 3000-mile 
tour (East, North, South, or West) at the end of the year. Any student in school 
could go, provided he completed his “Trip Book,” a semester-long study covering 
the geography, history, literature, music, science, industry, commerce, etc., of the 
area to be visited and deposited his personal expense fee, about twenty-five dollars. 
The board of education provided transportation by school bus, Thus in four years 
it was possible for every student in school to travel more than 12,000 miles in 
thirty states at a total cost of less than one hundred dollars. 

1° A group of 487 students from the Dover, Ohio, High School once took a 
three-day trip to Washington, traveling in a 12-coach special train. Upon several 
occasions Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, has taken more than 600 girls 
on these long tours, usually in two or three special trains. 

\ The most common criticisms of the longer bus trips are these: (1) irregular 
or improper stops for rest and meals, (2) the students’ practice of loading up on 
hotdogs, candy, and pop at every opportunity, and (3) at night, the numerous 
kinds of sleep-discouraging activities that are carried on. 

“ Hotels in and around trip destinations usually make special provisions for 
student groups. For example, during the school year 1949-50, Williamsburg 
Lodge, Williamsburg, Virginia, had a special rate of $3.00 per person for lodging 
(three in a room) and two meals. This restored early American city was visited 
by more than 22,000 students from 516 schools; 3000 of these students were 
from the Chicago area alone. 

1 Information concerning hostels—inexpensive stopping places for young 
people—may be obtained from American Youth Hostels, Inc., 6 East 39th St., 
New York. More than 200 of these hostels have been established in 28 states. 

14 The Theodore Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte, Michigan, has partici- 
pated in an annual student-exchange program since 1945. From 20 to 24 boys and 
girls stay with their pen-pals for a week. Exchanges have been made with Mont- 
real, Duluth, Wayne (Pa.), Newton (Mass.), and Frederick (Md.). 
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Imaginary tour: This is the same as that described above except 
that it is not actually made. The various details of the real tour are 
investigated and planned. Materials are collected and studied, destina- 
tions decided upon, transportation, passports, and other items are 
theoretically arranged. The destinations are then represented by means 
of motion pictures, slides, filmstrips, photographs, scrapbooks, cor- 
respondence,!® maps, objects, specimens, models, talks, reports, radio, 
and recordings. This type of trip grows easily out of regular classroom 
work and consequently can be used to enrich it.’ 

Interschool visit. While this trip is somewhat similar to those dis- 
cussed previously, it differs in specific purpose, formalities, and 
activities. There are three main types of this trip. The first is that in 
which a specialized group such as a class, committee, council, staff, 
or music club visits the corresponding group in another school. In 
the second type a group visits for a half day or a full day, and sees 
the entire school. The guests are given an official welcome in assembly, 
assigned student hosts to show them around, and honored with a 
tea, reception, or other social or athletic event at the end of the visit. 
In the third type, the top class of one school, say an elementary or 
junior high school, is invited by the next higher school to be its guest 
for a day. This is an excellent device for helping to “point” the 
visitors towards their new school, giving them a bit of preschool 
orientation. 

Individual trip. This is a one-student trip in connection with some 
specialized assignment, report, or responsibility, either curricular or 
extracurricular. The student visits the city library, interviews some 


15 National and international exchanges of school correspondence are a part of 
the program of The American Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Other 
sources for such exchanges and correspondence are The Club Exchange Depart- 
ment of the Instructor, F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, New York; 
and The National Bureau of Educational Correspondence, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. International Friendship League, Inc., 
40 Mt. Vernon St, Boston 8, Mass., promotes correspondence in 67 different 
countries. 

16 Pertinent material on longer tours may be obtained from Air-Age Education 
Research, Pan American World Airways, and Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C. The Travel Section of The Instructor contains short and profusely illus- 
trated articles that represent excellent material for the imaginary tour. Nearly all 
railroad companies and steamship lines publish attractive booklets, folders, maps, 


charts, and other materials that may be obtained without cost. 
. 
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old-timer or notable, sketches, photographs, obtains travel folders, 
borrows equipment, etc. Often, during summer vacation a student 
will make visits to points of interest, and these trips can be profitably 
capitalized later with pertinent pictures, postcards, booklets, objects, 
ete. 

Values of school trips. The main function of the school is to 
develop good citizens. Being a good citizen implies intelligent interest 
and responsible membership in a community. This membership 
must be based upon an acquaintance with the affairs, feelings, history, 
and ambitions of the community as reflected in its industrial, social, 
commercial, recreational, educational, and religious life. The student 
may acquire some of this knowledge through his regular curricular 
work, assembly speakers, and newspapers and magazines, but it is 
usually relatively uninteresting because it is secondhand. A more vital 
contact between the prospective citizen and his community and 
state may be made through the school trip. 

A second value of school trips is in the enrichment and supple- 
mentation of curricular experiences. To the average student most of 
our school subjects lack vitality; they are book-bound, formal, and 
academic. Bookish descriptions of the wonders of some phenomenon, 
the significance of a great memorial, the activities of a city council 
in session, the publication of a newspaper, or the workings of a post 
office are uninteresting because they are more or less remote from 
reality. Consequently, they are difficult to understand. Such book 
accounts are necessary, but how much more interesting and meaning- 
ful they become when they are supplemented by actual firsthand ex- 
perience with these items in their functional relationships and set- 
tings. Probably many valuable trips cannot be correlated definitely 
with regular schoolwork; but, at the same time, there are many 
possibilities of such correlation in every subject. 

In the third place, the trip may capitalize for educational profit 
one of the strongest urges of youth—“to be on the go.” The adoles- 
cent is a wanderer both physically and mentally. It is natural for him 
to want to take trips, to explore, to see new things, places, and people, 
and to have new experiences, If uncapitalized, this wanderlust may 


develop into laziness, a distaste for substantial things, a mild satis- 
. 
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faction with things novel, and an increased craving to be foot-loose 
and carefree. And the usual school procedure of placing the student in 
a seat and requiring him to remain there for continued stretches of 
time, even though necessary, does not satisfy this migratory drive. 
History, geography, English, and language, in particular, furnish 
experiences which help to some extent to satisfy his craving for dis- 
tant climes and far-away lands; but this is vicarious, it is not real. The 
school trip supplies experiences that are personal and genuine. 

Principles and procedures. A trip represents a setting for an edu- 
cational lesson, and must be planned, organized, and taken in 
accordance with the established principles of teaching. ‘The most im- 
portant of these principles are the following: 

The trip should have one definite aim. It would be stupid to 
attempt to see New York City in one afternoon, because there is 
entirely too much of it to be seen in such a short period. Even if it 
were physically possible to see it all in a day, such a procedure would 
not be psychologically sound for two good reasons: first, the neces- 
sity for haste would create a disturbing worry and fretfulness in the 
minds of the students; and second, these seers could not “digest” it 
all. World travelers say that the best way to see foreign places is to 
visit only a very few of them at one time. Many experienced travelers 
make a practice of seeing a few things during the day and of then 
reviewing them carefully at night. This procedure insures assimila- 
tion and easy later recall. 

Having a definite objective in mind does not mean that other things 
will not be seen. As a matter of fact, a wise trip leader will so arrange 
that in going and returning other things which should interest the 
students will be passed and noticed. For instance, if a group is going 
to the museum to see old types of vehicles, the teacher will lead 
the group around by an indirect route among the other exhibits, 
but will not permit the students to stop and view these. Naturally 
the students will want to stop, and it may take good management to 
keep them going “directly” to the things they came to see, but pre- 
vention of satiety and dissipation of interest will mean better educa- 
tional results. Such a procedure will probably result in a demand for 
later trips, both individual and group. 
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Seeing one thing completely will take a considerable amount of 
time; nevertheless it is better to see one thing thoroughly than to 
half-see several things. Efficiency is as necessary in handling trips as 
it is in handling classroom activities. And it makes for dignity and 
will bring respect. Both of these are important from the point of 
view of the student as well as that of parents and patrons, some of 
whom may not be able to appreciate the values of such trips. 

Substantial preparation should be made. If the student is to get 
the most out of the trip he must be in the proper mood; his attitude 
must be good. The atmosphere must be one of anticipation and not 
one of suspense, merely waiting for whatever may happen to surprise 
him next. The student who knows something about the thing to be 
seen, who has tried to picture it in his own mind and attempted to 
visualize its details and how the parts work, will approach the trip 
with a definite preparation. A teacher in making an assignment in his- 
tory may say, “Take the next chapter for tomorrow,” or she may assign 
the references and then give several questions or problems which the 
student will be expected to answer when he returns. If the assign- 
ment is of the first type the student will be looking for everything 
and anything; if the second, for what, in the judgment of the teacher, 
are the most important elements. Similarly with the assignment for a 
trip. Merely going to see a cuttlefish is not so profitable as going to 
see how a cuttlefish swims and eats, the position of its eyes, the rela- 
tive length of its tentacles, and the number, location, and size of its 
suckers. With the first type of assignment the student looks forward 
only to “seeing” the cuttlefish; in the second he anticipates learning 
the answers to some “what's,” “how’s,” “where's,” and “why’s.” Need- 
less to say, the questions of the assignment should usually be the 
most significant and not merely the most interesting. Interest is not 
always synonymous with importance. 

Preparation for these trips may be made in the class or with the 
group. Material on the objects or points to be visited—pictures and 
films—can be brought in, and textual references, clippings, and 
stories can be read or made available. A committee may be formed to 
cover the details of preparation for the trip. It will gather material, 
promote discussions and reports, formulate questions, and in other 
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ways increase the interest of the group not only in seeing but also in 
knowing “how” and “why.” The preparation for a visit to a factory, 
for instance, might include suggestions as to the things to be looked 
for, machines and machinery, safety devices, personnel employed, 
dress and general manners of employees, products and by-products, 
stock, equipment, and related procedures and practices of all kinds."7 

The trip should be definitely and carefully planned. Any trip or 
tour, long or short, involves the making of many arrangements. 
These can probably be made more easily and more efficiently by the 
teacher than by the students. But we could say the same thing about 
the teacher's classroom work. He can recite more successfully, write 
better papers, and make higher marks on the examinations than his 
students can. But these would not be very educative for his group. 
So also with the trip; although the teacher can make the arrange- 
ments and sce that everything is done as planned, such a procedure 
would rob the students of educational opportunities. In the first 
place, then, planning the trip should offer opportunities for the stu- 
dents through the arranging of the necessary details, and these are 
the more interesting and profitable because the settings are practical 
and natural. 

In the second place, definite planning brings a certain dignity, 
caliber, and importance to the trip that it would not otherwise have. 
And these add to the expectance and anticipation of the students, 
and to the greater probability of the success of the trip. 

In the third place, such planning interests a greater number of 
students in the activity because there are more parts to be played, 
and the student who is assigned a certain responsibility desires to be 
successful in handling it. All this adds to the general mobilization of 
interest which will help to guarantee that the event brings educational 
returns, 

Committees. A number of committees may be appointed by the 
teacher or elected by the students themselves, such as committees on 
Arrangements, Transportation, and Preparation. 


17 Stenographic reports of two demonstration lessons—each in two sections, 
one before and one following the trip—with intermediate-grade pupils, will be 
found in Proceedings of the Fourth Annual (1946) Visual Education Institute, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, pp. 9-10, 31-35, 61-67; 81-86. 
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The Committee on Arrangements makes the necessary contact 
with the individuals in charge of the object of the trip, and plans the 
time, place, and other details in such a manner that neither the group 
nor these individuals will be inconvenienced. Suppose, in order to be 
definite, the group is planning to visit a bank. The committee makes 
an appointment with the banker (or perhaps, better yet, the teacher 
or principal will make this appointment), calls upon him, is ushered 
into his private office, and is seated with all the dignity accorded a 
committee from some important commercial enterprise. The com- 
mittee, through its chairman, explains the purpose of the visit and re- 
quests permission to learn how a bank actually is conducted. The 
banker, of course, is interested and asks what they would like to see, 
the time most convenient for the group to come and the number 
that may be expected, and also makes suggestions or pricks curiosity 
to increase interest and profit. So arrangements are made and the 
committee leaves, enthusiastic over its reception and success, and 
when reporting back to the group passes along to it some of this 
enthusiasm. After the group has visited the bank, ordinary courtesy 
demands that it formally, as well as informally, express its apprecia- 
tion for the privilege and pleasure of the visit. This not only gives 
the students training in social courtesy, but also leaves the person 
visited in a fine frame of mind, and this may facilitate the making of 
similar visits later, 

The Transportation Committee secures information concerning the 
methods of reaching the place to be visited.’* In the large cities there 
may be a number of these ways—elevated, surface, and subway trains, 
automobiles, and buses. The Committee studies relative costs, time 
schedules, conveniences, etc., and decides upon a way of going. This 
Committee may collect the fares beforehand in case fares are required, 
and then pay the conductor for all pupils. This is probably good prac- 
tice with grade-school and lower junior high-school pupils. At least 
it insures that all pupils will get out and back without financial 


18 In connection with bus and streetcar trips, some teachers and committees 
provide each student with a plat or map which shows not only the route being 
taken but also the location of various interesting things along the way. A brief 
study of these is a part of the preparation for the trip. While en route, the stu- 
dent follows his platted course, noting them. 
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assistance from the Committee or teacher. Some schools which con- 
duct regular weekly trips require the parents to deposit with the prin- 
cipal a small sum each month to pay carfares. 

The work of the Committee on Preparation was discussed under 
the second principle above. It makes a study of the object to be 
visited, its importance in commercial, industrial, social, educational, 
or physical life, and presents this material to the group. 

Some schools make use of a regular form in connection with these 
trips. The following is an example: 


TRIP 


Time left building Date 

Time group dismissed 

Place 

Object 

Students taking trip 

Results (ground covered) 

How used in class (correlation) 

Expense per student 

Name of officer, guide, or representative to whom thanks are due 


Instructor in Charge——__— 


The use of such a form gives dignity and definiteness to the trip, and 
it emphasizes the educational values by requiring from the teacher 
certain information concerning the purposes and capitalization of it. 

The trip should be conducted as planned. It would be poor pol- 
icy to plan a trip carefully and then not conduct it as it had been 
planned. Of course it might happen that readjustments would be 
necessary if unusual situations arose, or if unforeseen events required 
changes. Generally speaking, though, it would be decidedly poor prac- 
tice to make plans and then abandon them. Naturally, if the plans 
made were not followed there would be little planning by the stu- 
dents for the next trip. 

The trip should be supervised most carefully. This is in order to 
protect the student, the school, and the trip idea. On a trip the stu- 
dents are in public, before the watching world, and any carelessness, 
boisterousness, accident, or other unpleasantness will immediately 
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bring adverse publicity and an unfavorable and handicapping reaction 
to the school and the trip idea. Such supervision does not mean 
formal classroom discipline, but it does mean that informal good 
manners should be practiced. The students must fully appreciate that 
the trip is not a lark but a serious educational opportunity. Signed 
parental permission is required by some schools, but this does not take 
the place of competent supervision. 

Each trip should be fairly evaluated. An educational device can 
be improved only on the basis of an estimate of its present success 
or effectiveness. In cases where signs of success or effectiveness are 
not immediately visible, appraisal may be difficult. However, an hon- 
est attempt must be made to measure them. But even those signs 
that are immediately visible, the interest of the students, for exam- 
ple, may not represent accurate evaluation. The student might be 
thrilled by watching newspapers being printed and folded, gigantic 
machinery operate, or a legislature in session, and still not receive 
educational value commensurate with the time and effort spent. Mere 
interest is not enough. The appraisals must be concerned with the 
more fundamental ideas, relationships, significances, informations, 
and inspirations.!® 

Such evaluation may come from teacher and student opinions oral 
and written, formal reports, records of correlated class or activity 
work, etc. These appraisals are subjective and may be somewhat 
inaccurate and biased, but at least they are reactions, Evaluating 
such details as time, size of group, transportation, expense, general 
conduct, ete., will be fairly easy. A brief summary of the “most sat- 
isfactory” and the “most unsatisfactory” things about the trip will be 
helpful. Such a report should be filed away for reference, to be used 
when another similar trip is being planned. Many schools use a 
mimeographed or printed form for this purpose.*° 


1° For an account of the trips taken by a four-teacher school and the interesting 
projects—aquarium, library, gardens, window boxes, exhibits, etc.—that grew out 
of them, see Elliott, B., “Excursions in the Small Town School,” Thirteenth Year- 
book, Department of Elementary School Principals, pp. 284-288, 1934. 

20 An excellent Check-List for Teachers, which includes sections on Prepara- 
tion, Actual Observation, Follow-Through, and Evaluation—Before and After, 
will be found in Edgar Dale’s book, Audio Visual Methods in Teaching, pp. 155- 
156. The Dryden Press, Inc., New York. 1946. 
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The trip should be capitalized. Not only may the trip be capital- 
ized in the enrichment of curricular subjects, but also in extracurricu- 
lar activities—our main interest here. It can be reflected in oral 
reports to student groups, assembly, PTA, and luncheon clubs; in 
written reports for scrapbooks, interschool correspondence, and 
school newspaper; in building replicas of farms, buildings, bridges, 
memorials, and parks; in collections of snapshots, postcards, draw- 
ings, and curios; in such projects as aquarium, garden, and museum. 
Recommendations to the proper authorities on matters of traffic, 
drinking fountains, recreational facilities, welfare projects, etc., may 
grow easily out of school trips. 

Trip destinations. In every community, large or small, there are 
places of historical interest, industrial and commercial concerns, 
public works, offices, and services, educational and religious institu- 
tions, and interesting and attractive natural formations and phenom- 
ena, and nearly all of these are suitable to visit.2t There are usually 
some industries to which it is not advisable to take a group of stu- 
dents, and a few that are not open to visitors. Incidentally, the 
teacher who begins a series of trips will be agreeably surprised at the 
reception which she and her group will receive from businessmen and 
others in charge of these points of interest. 

The bank is probably the logical destination to schedule first, and 
it is one of the easiest and most interesting places to visit. Any banker 
would welcome an opportunity to show his bank to a group of high- 
school students. Usually this is done after banking hours, but not 
always. The students listen to simple talks on banking procedure, 
go through the bank and see the machines, equipment, vaults, and 
protective devices, Any banker, if it were suggested to him, would be 
glad to let the group pass around, and each member “heft,” a bag 
of money. The sight and feel of a few bills of large denomination 
would also be interesting to the students. The author was once with 


21 A number of the larger school systems now issue guides for field trips. A good 
example is “It’s Worth a Visit,” published by the Los Angeles Schools. This 
booklet lists more than 150 places that may be visited by school groups. Each of 
these destinations is catalogued with name, address, nature of activity, of interest 
to, time to visit, most appropriate group size, and other details. Such a bulletin 
would be valuable in almost any system, large or small. 
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such a group visiting a New York City bank and saw the bank actu- 
ally lend one million dollars. It so happened that the loan was to be 
arranged while the group was there and the vice-president, finding 
that the borrower did not object, invited the group in to see just how 
it was done. Of course, no actual cash changed hands, but the stu- 
dents got a real thrill from seeing the papers signed. 

Another businessman who will welcome student visits, especially 
if he is exhibiting an educational picture, is the manager of a motion- 
picture theater. In the larger cities some of the theaters have a regular 
practice of running appropriate pictures in the morning for the stu- 
dents, often Saturday morning, charging only a small fraction of the 
regular admission fee. The manager knows that this represents good 
advertising. Special student group rates can also be obtained for 
almost any dramatic or music performance. 

The following list suggests suitable destinations: 


City, County, State, and Federal 


Arsenal Markets 

Bridges and other public works Mint 

County hospitals and homes Navy yards and stations 

Courthouse Police station 

Dams Post office 

Filtration plant Pumping station 

Fire department Sewage disposal plant 

Flood control devices Ships 

Incinerator Treasury 

Jail and penitentiary Waterworks 
Commercial 

Airport Dairy farms and plants 

Bakery Dressmaking shops 

Bank Electric light company 

Bottling works Ferry 

Brokerage houses Flower shops and greenhouses 

Bus line Hotel ; 

Candy factory Ice cream plant 

Cannery Insurance office 

Car barns Interurban office 


Cleaners and dyers Laundry 
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Commercial 
Lumber yard Shops 
Oil station Stockyards 
Printing office Stock exchange 
Publications offices Storage plants 
Radio station Stores 
Railroad stations, yards, shops Tailoring establishments 
Real estate offices Telegraph office 
Restaurants Telephone office 
Ships Toy and novelty stores 
Industrial 
Automobile factory Glassworks 
Brickyards Ice plant 
Building trades Oil and gas wells 
Cabinet and furniture makers Pottery 
Chemical plants Quarry 
Coal mine Refinery 
Coke ovens Rubber works 
Engineering projects Sawmill 
Factories Shipyards 
Gasworks Steel, tin, copper plants 
Educational 
Churches Literary shrines 
Colleges Music program 
Concerts Observatory 
Dramatics Opera 
Exhibitions Picture exhibition 
Lectures Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
Libraries Zoological garden 
Miscellaneous 


Field trips, birds, flowers, animals, formations, trees, crops 
Historical landmarks, graves, monuments, sites, old forts 
Large estates and private homes, plantations, farms, ranches 
Memorials, milestones and markets, battlefields, cemeteries 
Museum, conservatory, fishponds, art gallery, observatory 
Natural beauties, caves, rivers, mountains, falls, lakes 

Parks, playgrounds, stadiums, and recreational institutions 
Sanitariums, open-air schools, missions, settlement houses 
Birthplaces, homes, and haunts of famous persons 
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The test of a trip. The final test of the success of a trip is not 
whether the students enjoyed it, but rather whether or not they want 
more trips and whether or not they themselves take additional trips. 
A trip to a museum, for instance, should result in a student's taking 
many trips by himself or with his own crowd. The school group will 
never be able to see everything worth seeing on the relatively few trips 
it schedules. Consequently the school trip may be said to be largely 
a curiosity-pricker or a sampler. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Social Events 


HE SCHOOL has been very slow to recognize, and to accept 
a ies it did recognize, its responsibility for social events and 
activities. Even after appreciating, theoretically, its responsibility, it 
was sluggish in attempting constructively to capitalize school settings 
towards the pertinent educational objectives. In fact, the social pro- 
gram of the high school has developed only within the past two or 
three decades. 

There were three main reasons for this tardy development: school 
people (1) considered the school a scholarship factory and, often, 
held that social activities were cheap, frivolous, and undignified and, 
frequently in the case of dancing, really wicked and sinful; (2) re- 
garded the social program as dynamite—as undoubtedly sometimes it 
was—and took the position that it was easier to avoid handling dyna- 
mite than to learn to handle it successfully; and (3) themselves did 
not “cut much of a figger,” socially: the supervising of social-minded 
students required more interest, attention, experience, and ability 
than they possessed or were willing to develop, and so represented a 
task to be side-stepped with alacrity. 

On the other hand, the three influences which brought on a very 
rapid development of the school’s social program are about the re- 
verse of those mentioned above: (1) the development of the whole 
field of outside recreation—philosophy, materials, equipment, and 
leadership; (2) the school’s acceptance of and practical provisions 
for a more comprehensive educational goal; and (3) the incoming of 
younger and more recently trained, and hence more sympathetic and 
socially experienced, teachers. 
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The child likes to play, and probably most of this has some direct 
and important bearing on his adult interests and activities even 
though many of these may be somewhat different. In any case, he 
will play for exactly the same reason that the kitten plays—because 
he enjoys it. Play is a normal activity. The value of wholesome recrea- 
tion in the life of any individual is undisputed. Consequently, if the 
student is bound to play, the school should teach him to play better. 
It should teach him more games and better games, make him more 
expert in them, and in every way improve his playing and increase 
his fun through these activities. 

School social events are as much a part of the life of the child and 
are probably as important in his development as outdoor games and 
recreations. Young people wish to have their parties, banquets, pic- 
nics, teas, and receptions and should have them. And the school can 
improve the educational opportunities of these by showing a variety 
of forms and types of activities, by encouraging the backward, and by 
giving all an opportunity to learn the techniques that are essential 
to the successful participation in any event.t 


VALUES OF SOCIAL EVENTS 


They develop the student socially. Participation in parties and 
similar events prepares the student for the social affairs in which he 
as an adult will engage. Poise, grace, success in meeting people and 
in carrying on a social conversation, the technique of introductions 
and the other common courtesies, etc., all are important and have to 
be learned. The school usually makes no direct attempt to teach these 
in its curriculum because they do not represent curricular material. 
However, they may be taught in the natural settings and situations 
of social events at which the student actually practices, with more or 
less satisfaction to himself and his fellows, the essential social cour- 


*The main emphasis in this chapter is upon parties because these represent 
the school’s major social activity. Many of the suggestions made are equally 
poaa to other affairs, and nearly all of them can be adapted to fit any social 
event. 
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tesies. Further, valuable training in planning and handling adult 
social activities may be obtained through the experiences of helping 
to plan and handle school events. 

They afford beneficial and healthful amusement. Everyone needs 
recreation and amusement, and the school affair can help to meet the 
needs of its students in this particular. By being properly conducted, 
it can raise the students’ standards of amusement and can make these 
individuals dissatisfied with the inferior and desirous of the better. 
For instance, nearly all high-school students like to dance, although 
in some communities dancing is still considered more or less vicious. 
This Puritanic idea has all but disappeared but it still persists here 
and there, and some communities have, as a result, shortsightedly 
frowned on school dances. The individual who supports such restric- 
tions probably believes that he is thereby discouraging dancing, but 
he is mistaken. It is no longer a question of whether or not the stu- 
dent will dance—he will. The vital questions are, where will he dance, 
and how? Will he dance at inns, road houses, taverns, dance halls, 
and other questionable places, or at the school where there are suit- 
able conveniences, proper supervision, and a wholesome atmosphere? 
In such a setting, dancing becomes a profitable educational device. 

They often motivate school life and work. It might be stated that 
the student who stays in school because it has a few parties each year 
has a poor motive for staying. Probably, however, no student would 
remain in school just because of the social life it offered. But each 
one of these little affairs brightens school life and adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of it. A social program increases acquaintanceships among 
students, and these bring additional contacts with the school and its 
life. 


ESSENTIALS TO THE SUCCESS 
OF A SOCIAL PROGRAM 


A typical school party. Frequently the school party is an exceed- 
ingly painful affair. The students stand around, awkward and self- 
conscious, in their assumed dignity. Parents and teachers, invited to 
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chaperon, not to participate, stand off to themselves in pompous 
groups, smiling superior smiles while “watching the children play.” 
The honor and dignity of the school have been carefully safeguarded 
by set rules and regulations, and as a result the whole party takes on 
a strained and unnatural atmosphere. It represents repression, not 
constructively directed expression. Everyone is glad when it is over. 
The student breathes more freely when he leaves; the chaperon is 
happy because she was seen, heard, and feared and no one punctured 
her bluff of pompousness and officiousness; and the principal, too, 
feels relieved because the affair caused no trouble. Little wonder that 
the students did not have a good time. In the main, their evening was 
probably wasted. Strict regulations, treating students like chil- 
dren, and a lack of knowledge, as well as a failure to provide for the 
amusement of all of the students, both dancers and nondancers— 
these are the party killers. 

The event must be a success. The student, when he attends a 
school social event, has a perfect right to expect it to be a success. 
And in order that it be a success it must be definitely and intelligently 
planned and conducted. An occasional event which “just happens” 
may “click,” but, other things being equal, one that is carefully 
studied and planned for will have far greater chances of succeeding. 

The faculty must recognize and accept its responsibility for 
teaching the students to play. This does not mean that the teachers 
shall attend the event and stand around and smile superciliously at 
the attempts of the students to have a good time. Such an atmosphere 
would chill any social event. Neither does it mean that the faculty 
shall arrange the details and then play for the students. Doing it for 
them is not teaching them to do it. The faculty must actually teach 
the students to play. This will mean helpful and constructive service 
on committees. Most of the faculty members have had much more 
party experience than the students, have better judgment and, logi- 
cally, should have opportunities for making these available to the 
students. They can help with suggestions for planning games, deco- 
tations, music, stunts, refreshments, and many other elements that 
must be considered. 
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The success of any social event depends in large measure on the 
preparation which has been made for it. Such preparation should 
relate to all phases of it. However, far too often it stops with merely 
providing the materials for the event—decorations, music, refresh- 
ment, and invitations. While these are necessary, they in themselves 


Art students prepare decorations for the National Conference of Student 
Councils at Denver, Colorado. 


do not guarantee the success of any affair. Solving the problems of 
stunts, programs, getting students acquainted, “breaking the ice,” 
etc., which concern the activities of the event are as important as 
procuring the materials and equipment for it. In some schools there 
is a necessity for post-party activities, cleaning up, rearranging furni- 
ture, washing and putting away the dishes, etc, Providing for these 
tasks represents a part of preparation. 
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ORGANIZING FOR THE 
SOCIAL PROGRAM 


The social committee. The social program for the year should be 
supervised by a central committee composed of both students and 
teachers. Its members need not, and probably should not, all be 
chosen from the council; but its chairman should be. Its student 
membership may be selected by the council from the school at large 
and its faculty members recommended by the council and appointed 
by the principal. Needless to state, all of its members should be inter- 
ested and competent in social affairs. Because of its many important 
duties, this committee should probably be rather large. 

Activities of the social committee. ‘This group is charged with the 
responsibility for sanctioning and scheduling all of the social events 
of the year and for promoting and staging the more or less general 
school events, It gives assistance requested in connection with the 
smaller affairs of classes, clubs, home rooms, and other groups and 
makes materials and suggestions available to those responsible. It 
insures adequate chaperonage for all events on its calendar. It assumes 
no responsibility for private affairs. 

In order that its efforts be as intelligent and as helpful as possible, 
this committee should hold regular meetings, probably once a week, 
or more frequently if necessary, at which time it gives serious atten- 
tion to the study of the many details of this phase of school life. The 
more important of its activities are the following: 2 

Make a study of games. No high-school party should be entirely 
devoted to dancing. Many students do not dance, or they do not 
dance well enough to wish to dance in public, and provision must be 
made for them. At many school parties it would seem as if all stu- 
dents danced, but this is because most of those who do not dance 
have no motive for coming and so do not attend. The program should 
make provision for all students who have a legitimate right to be 


2 A number of appropriate books are suggested in the bibliography at the end of 
the chapter. In his article, “Are Your Dances Organized?” School Activities 
19:247-249, April, 1948, M. B. Henry includes a comprehensive form which can 
be used to check preparations and so help to guarantee a “hitch-free” event. 
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there. Hence, every party requires games, and these must be chosen, 
taught, learned, and led. 

The committee should establish and develop a “social library,” 
adding new books and articles as they appear. Much material is 
available in various magazines and may be clipped and made into 
scrapbooks. Gathering data on refreshments, materials, decorations, 
programs, and equipment is all a part of the committee’s work, and 
these should be collected and properly classified so that they will be 
readily accessible. For instance, material might be indexed and cross- 
indexed as suitable for “Banquet,” “Formal,” “House Party,” “In- 
door,” “Large Indoor,” “Outdoor,” “St. Valentine,” “Freshman,” 
“Picnic,” “Tea,” “Reception,” etc. 

This committee should also make a study of foreign, historical, 
and stunt games. Variety adds interest. Not all of the parties should 
be of the same type. Students like to dress up in costume for parties, 
and this can be done occasionally. “Colonial,” “Dutch,” “Farmer,” 
“Forty-Niner,” “Hard Time,” “Old Folks,” and other similar events 
for which the students can dress the part, may be promoted. A few 
games characteristic of these periods or peoples may be used, even 
though dancing is the main activity. These games should not be over- 
done, because students will not relish for very long learning new 
games when there is a dance orchestra waiting.* 

Study decorations, refreshments, music, costs, and invitations. 
Decorations always help to make the party a success. Moreover, in 
case the affair is being held in the gymnasium, auditorium, corridors, 
classrooms, or elsewhere in the school, decorations really are neces- 
sary in order to change the usual atmosphere of the setting to one 
more conducive to party activities. A few dollars’ worth of crepe paper 
festooned around the room, some paper lanterns, potted plants, and 
other simple decorations will have a desirable and surprising effect in 
making for a propitious party setting. Books on this subject are now 

3A most useful classified index to games of all types is The Where Book of 
Games, published by Boy Scouts of America, 2 Parl Avenue, New York City. 
While the 1700 games, projects, and stunts referred to in this little book are 


designed to teach Scouting, yet a great many of them are equally suitable for the 
party or other social event. 
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available, and several companies make a specialty of providing inex- 
pensive and varied decorations for such occasions. 

Refreshments may be similarly studied and planned. Having a 
different menu each time will arouse the expectations of the student 
guests. Cost, menus, arrangements, equipment, and maid service 
must be considered. The more intelligently this work is done, the 
more chance the party has of being a success. 

Music, too, must be provided. If the school has an orchestra, it 
may be used for general music, for stunts, or dramatic performances; 
but, unless it is very good for the dancing, it should probably be 
replaced by a professional orchestra. This may cause some dissatis- 
faction on the part of the student musicians and their friends, but it 
will probably be the cause of much satisfaction on the part of the 
many dancers, and these are the ones for whom the music is pro- 
vided. High-school orchestras usually do not have the skill, experi- 
ence, or repertory to play very successfully for dancing. Poor music 
will kill a dance more quickly than anything else. A few extra dollars 
can be very profitably spent on better dance music. Three good ex- 
perienced professional musicians are preferable to a dozen inexperi- 
enced amateurs.* Radio music will rarely be satisfactory, for several 
easy-to-see reasons. A record player, well handled, may be used suc- 
cessfully for small affairs, but, even with an amplifier, it will not be 
very satisfactory for larger parties. 

The study of costs is another important part of this committee’s 
work. The program for the year should be carefully planned and 
budgeted. The expense must be met. Small fees may be charged— 
the lowest that will guarantee reasonable expenditures for music, 
decorations, and refreshments. Although receipts from dramatics, 
athletics, or other revenue-producing activities are commonly uti- 
lized, the most logical method of financing is to have the central 
treasurer pay the bills. A discussion of this plan will be found in 
Chapter XXIV. . 

The committee should collect sample invitations and programs of 
all types in order to be able to furnish ideas for new ones. Unique 
invitations and programs may frequently be made by the students 

4 See article by Halley in the references. 
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themselves. Samples and rough estimates of the cost of these should 
be of value to any group planning a social event. 

Train leaders. A successful party requires leaders; there must be 
someone to “start things.” Even at the usual dance much time is 
wasted at the beginning because many of the students have not yet 
mustered up the courage to dance or to ask for a dance. Many of 
them may not even know each other. What is needed near the be- 
ginning of the dance is a “grand march” or “Paul Jones,” which 
mixes up the students and “breaks the ice.” Two such dances during 
the evening should help to increase interest and fun. Other devices 
are broom dance, matching numbers dance, whistle dance, slipper 
dance, and doubling dance. 

Any party will have its “wallflowers” who are not forward in par- 
ticipating. They need encouragement. Most of them would dance or 
play if given the slightest encouragement to do so. The leaders 
should get these students started by introducing them to partners, 
urging them to participate, and by making opportunities for them to 
join in without embarrassment. ‘At the same time it should be re- 
membered that some students may not now, or ever, be interested in 
dancing themselves, but will always be interested in watching others 
dance, Hence, care should be taken to insure that these non-dancers 
are not embarrassed. This means, too, that chairs or other seats 
should be provided for their comfort. 

Where games are played, leaders and choosers of sides are neces- 
sary. These should be trained as a part of the preparation for the 
event. They should know the games and how they are played so that 
they can intelligently choose, lead, and instruct sides, Leaders are 
needed especially when new games are to be played. A “play-leaders 
corps” might be a valuable subcommittee of the general social com- 
mittee. Such an organization not only gives actual help in the learn- 
ing and the playing of the games but inspires the groups with the 
desire to play and to play well. Also, it makes just so many more 
contact points between the general committee and the student body. 

Teach party courtesy. Perhaps the most important single reason 
why school parties fail is the students’ ignorance of ordinary party 
courtesy. Knowledge of what is correct and the ability to do it make 
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for confidence and poise. Fear of doing the incorrect thing prevents 
many a student from entering into party activities. Fear of ridicule 
is a great wrecker of confidence. In how many parties is there a row 
of boy “wallflowers,” each of whom would like to participate, and 
on the other side of the room a row of girl “wallflowers,” each of 
whom would like to be asked to participate. But the boys do not 
know what to do or say in requesting a dance and many of the girls 
would not know how to respond if asked. ‘The net result, too often, 
is that the girls dance by themselves and the boys stand around 
awhile and then go somewhere else. The party for them is a failure. 
And how many such failures could have been prevented by a little 
training in party courtesy! 

The committee or its subcommittee might make party courtesy 
the subject of several home-room and assembly programs. The correct 
methods of introducing, asking for dances, accepting and refusing 
invitations, showing courtesy to chaperons, etc., could be dramatized 
easily and effectively. Sermonettes on party courtesy are largely a 
waste of time. The student must actually see how it is done, and 
even this does not guarantee that he will do it—continual correct 
practice alone will accomplish that. Homeroom discussions and 
dramatizations of the various elements involved are better than the 
general assembly program, because in these the student can ask ques- 
tions and enter into the general discussion himself. Further, the 
smaller groups are composed of those students most interested. Sug- 
gestions for this work may be found in Chapters III and X. 

Teach correct form in dancing. The student need not be expected 
to observe good form in dancing if he has never been taught what 
good form is and if he has had no practice in it. The newer fads in 
dancing are generally frowned upon by professional dance instructors. 
The writer, in order to see if this were really true, once visited the 
studios of four dancing masters and asked to be taught a certain dance 
which at the time was very popular among young people. Each of the 
four gave him much the same answer, “We'll teach you to dance, 
but we won't teach you that stuff. That is not dancing.” Any dance 
studio in town would be delighted to put on, at an assembly program, 
a demonstration of correct dancing. Of course it would represent good 
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advertising for them, but also most dance teachers are interested 
enough in promoting proper dancing to want to keep the standards 
high. 

Many schools have organized classes in which dancing is taught. 
This is a very commendable part of the social program.” Often these 
groups are taught by a teacher of physical education, sometimes even 
as a part of the regular classes. Good use can be made of “assistant 
instructors” —boys and girls who already know how to dance and who 
have the desirable personal qualifications. Some schools hold regular 
weekly or biweekly tea dances and schedule an instructional class just 
before this period. Usually, the earlier in high school this instruction 
is given, the more successful it will be. The boys, especially the older, 
are very hesitant about taking such instruction with younger stu- 
dents; they feel their inferiority and are very easily embarrassed by it. 
Preferably, the program should be emphasized for the freshmen. 
Better still, it should be provided in the upper grades of the elemen- 
tary school and the junior high school.° Square dancing and the Vir- 
ginia Reel are easily taught in large groups, and this instruction may 
be scheduled for the party itself.” 

Set up a social program for the year. The social committee should 
be charged with the development of the year’s schedule because since 
this includes the entire school all legitimate groups must be repre- 
sented in it. The principal is too busy to attend to this matter him- 
self. Sometimes, too, he is not greatly interested in it. A complete 
party schedule is as important as a complete football or basketball 
schedule, The events can be properly distributed throughout the year, 
so that no one organization gets more than its share and no group 
goes unprovided for. Moreover, the dates are set far ahead so that an 
event will not be spoiled by too hasty preparation. The schedule 
drawn up by this committee should then be presented to the council 
for formal acceptance and adoption. If unusual situations necessitate 
changes, additions, or withdrawals, these can be made. 

® Without a doubt the most neglected part of boys’ education is instruction in 
E articles by Falkenstein and Hoffman in the bibliography. 


7 A good book on the former is Kraus, R., Square Dances of Today, and How to 
Teach and Call Them. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 1949. 
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Such a schedule may include the following and similar events: 


April Fool Party 

Athletic Banquet 

Benefit Dance 

Boat Ride 

Card Party 

Carnival 

Christmas Party 

Circus 

Class Parties 

Club Parties 

Columbus Day Party (costume) 
Corn Roast 

Country Fair 

Dances 

Emancipation Party (freshman) 
Farewell Party 

Father and Son 
Get-Acquainted Party 
Halloween Party 

Hikes 

Hi-Y Supper 

Indoor Athletic Meet 
International Party (costume) 
Junior Banquet 

Leap Year Party 


Little Brother and Sister (freshman) 
May Party 

Mask Dance 

Matinee Dances 

May Dance 

Mother and Daughter 

Movie Parties 

Noon Dances 8 

Novelty Party 

Old Fashioned Party (costume) 
Picnics 

Radio Party 

Receptions 

Senior Breakfast 

Skating Parties 

Sleigh Rides 

Stunt Day (or Night) 

St. Patrick’s Day Party 

Teas and Tea Dances 
Teacher-Parent Reception 
Theater Party 

Valentine Party 

Washington Tea Party 

Watch Night Party (New Year's) 
Wiener Roast 


Completely outline the party. Someone has wisely said, “The 
party should be completely outlined from the time when the decision 
is reached to have it to the washing and putting away of the last 
dish.” There are many small problems to be attended to which, if 
left undone, threaten the success of the affair. The most important 
of these are implied in the following questions. 

1. Whose party is it? Each class should probably have at least one 
good party a year, and while this is a class affair yet it should be 
supervised by the social committee. This committee need not take 
the initiative in conducting it, but may help to plan and arrange for 
it. In smaller schools the classes often hold joint parties, the usual 
schedule being two freshman-sophomore and two junior-senior parties 


® See p. 545. 
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each year. This means that more students will attend, and often 
these groupings add to the congeniality of the participants. The 
above groupings are more successful than senior-freshman or soph- 
omore-junior, for obvious reasons. In addition, if the school is not too 
large, one or two general school parties may be held. No one can say 
how many parties should be held during the year, but two general 
school parties and one for each class would probably not be an exces- 
sive number. This depends, however, upon local conditions, available 
places, size of groups, and traditions. In any case, two good “events” 
each year are better than two dozen colorless affairs. 

2. Who shall come? If the party is a freshman-sophomore event, 
the guests, as nearly as possible, should be limited to these classes. 
Such restriction is difficult because a sophomore brother may bring a 
junior sister, and other pairings frequently seem necessary in the inter- 
est of the individual student.’ It is essential, however, that outsiders 
be excluded. Permitting alumni to attend school dances has caused 
much grief. These are school affairs and should be kept as such. It is 
difficult to draw the line, because some alumni are desirable and 
some are not. Often, too, members of the senior class have friends of 
the opposite sex among the alumni. But, in general, the party should 
be a school event and outsiders should not be invited. 

3. When shall the party be held? Perhaps for junior high school 
pupils the party should be an afternoon affair; for senior high school 
students evening events are preferable. Hours of from 8:30 to 10:30 
or 11:30 are suitable? Many schools now hold afternoon “dansants” 
or matinee parties of an hour or two in length, for which the school 
gym is used and school or inexpensive music is provided. These are 
pleasant affairs but more in the nature of a social hour than of the 
more or less formal party. 


9 In some schools there is a senseless tradition that although freshmen and 
sophomores are not allowed to attend the junior and senior parties, the upper 
classmen may “crash” the parties of the lower. A policeman at the door might 
help to rectify this detrimental practice, but a published and enforced “no-party- 
of-your-own-if-you-barge-in-where-you-don’t-belong” penalty would be at least as 
effective and less expensive. 

10 Occasionally “after Prom” activities, in the form of visits to night clubs, 
have caused considerable trouble. How one school, with the help of parents, 
arranged its own “After Prom” event is described by A. R. Sansone in School 
Activities 20:203, May, 1949. 
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4. Where shall the party be held? Most schools, as yet, do not have 
a “recreation room,” but probably in the future they will be so 
equipped. A proper environment for an event is as essential as an 
appropriate program for it. Although a party held in a gymnasium 
may develop into a “rough house,” if not carefully supervised, yet 
this setting is quite a proper place for the event, if suitable in size, 
general conveniences, and arrangements. Occasionally, however, the 
school board very shortsightedly refuses permission to hold school 
parties in it. It sometimes happens, too, that some local group objects 
to having dances in the school building, or the physical director or 
principal refuses to allow the gymnasium to be used on the grounds 
that it damages the floor, or that waxing the floor handicaps physical 
education classes and games. Such refusal means that the students 
must rent an outside hall, thereby increasing the expense and incon- 
venience and adding to administrative and supervisory problems. The 
best place in the world to hold a school party is in the school build- 
ing under school auspices." 

5. What regulations shall govern the party? Although a social event 
may be killed by too strict regulations, it is necessary to set some 
tules and to acquaint the students with them. Such rules, often 
ptinted in an attractive little folder, have to do with the time and 
place of the party, admittance, and invitations. Some schools have a 
standard rule that students who come more than a half-hour late 
will not be admitted. Another regulation frequently made is that no 
student shall leave the party until it is over, unless formally excused. 
Still another is that, except for Dog Patch, Hard Times, or Come-as- 
You-Are parties, the students shall come suitably dressed. The no- 
liquor rule is always understood. Local conditions should determine 
such control. Within reason, the event should not be repressed by 
rules and regulations.! 

11 Although for obvious reasons the community canteen is hardly a justifiable 
school project, yet publications concerning it may be of value to the social com- 
mittee. Two such booklets are, Osborn, H., Teen Canteens, The Woman’s Press, 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 22. 1947; and Planning for Fun: How to Organize 
a Teen Age Club, Nehi Corporation, Columbus, Georgia, 1944. i 

Illustrative types of regulations for social events may be found in Roberts, 


A. C., and Draper, E. M., Extraclass and Intramural Activities, Ppp- 142-145. 
D. C. Heath and Company. 1928. 
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6. Who shall chaperon, and what are their duties? No party should 
be held without competent chaperonage. A failure to observe this and 
a resultant undesirable episode may handicap the social program for 
a decade, Chaperons should be selected from among the teachers 
and occasionally from among interested parents. They should, of 
course, be acceptable to the students. Patronesses are probably more 
desirable than chaperons. The number depends upon the size of the ` 
group. Both men and women should be asked to serve. 

The chaperon will be on hand in case of emergency and, if situa- 
tions demand, will act promptly and vigorously, but her main duties 
are constructive. She greets the guests when they arrive, moves easily 
among them, helps to make them acquainted, and in other pleasant 
ways promotes wholesome fellowship and fun. Chaperonage or 
patronage of the proper sort adds to the dignity and beauty of the 
occasion. 

7. Of what shall the program consist? It has already been suggested 
that the program should consist of such varied features that all stu- 
dents, whether they dance or not, will be able to participate, The 
event may well begin with a few simple dramatic skits, stunts, and 
music, These should be short and of a type likely to be interesting to 
a gay crowd. Incidentally, take-offs and burlesques on the faculty 
should be discouraged. Because dancing is a featured part of the 
program, and a dance floor and orchestra are ayailable, a short exhibi- 
tion by a good dance team makes an appropriate number. So also 
does’a demonstration, in costume, of foreign dances. These numbers 
might be supplied by competent adults in the community, Games and 
stunts should be planned for those students who do not dance, and 
dancing for those who do. Thus everyone present participates in at 
least two of the three activities. 

Here is a four-part program which has been used successfully. Upon 
entering, each student is given a stubbed ticket on which is printed 
a large number from one to four and, in smaller type, the location of 
four different play groups. The student writes his name on the stub 
—used to determine door prizes—and drops it into the box. All stu- 
dents meet in the auditorium or gymnasium for instructions, after 
which they go to the rooms indicated on their cards and participate 
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in that activity, say games, dancing, movies, or bingo. Thirty minutes 
or so later a bell is rung and each group moves up, number 1’s 
going to the number two room, 2’s, to three, 3's, to four, and 4’s, to 
the one room. Twenty minutes are allowed between the second and 
third change for refreshments. Then all students meet again and door 
and other prizes are awarded. The affair closes with the school song. 
Consequently, at the end of the four periods, each student will have 
participated in four different specialized activities, as well as in the 
two general activities. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


The Values and 
Functions of School 
Publications 


HERE ARE four main types of student-produced publications 

—newspaper, magazine, yearbook, and handbook. Each of these 
has its own particular field and function. Together they now repre- 
sent a very considerable section of the field of extracurricular activi- 
ties.’ Although all four of these are usually found only in the larger 
schools, one or more of them may be found in nearly all secondary, 
and in some elementary, schools, The rapidity with which three of 
these publications, the newspaper, yearbook, and handbook, have 
developed during the past three decades is ample evidence of the 
educator's interest in them; and the growth of school press associa- 
tions, with their fine programs of promotional activities, is proof of 
the strength and popularity of this school-publications movement. 


VALUES OF SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


The values of school publications as discussed below, somewhat 
closely agreed upon by authorities and workers, are, in general, com- 
mon to all types. These values are not of equal importance, nor do 
they apply in equal measure to all types of publications, because each 
has a more or less specific function. However, as a general introduc- 


* Less important types of school publications are Extras, Humor Magazine, Pep 
Book, Student Songbook, Directory, School Sportsbook, Departmental Publica- 
tions, and Who's Who. 
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tion to this field a discussion of these aims and objectives should be 
satisfactory. The more specific functions of particular publications 
will be presented in appropriate chapters later. 

They unify the school and foster school spirit. An army without 
morale is a mob; and a school without spirit is a bedlam. School 
morale and spirit must have as a basis a knowledge of the ideals, 
organizations, activities, and opportunities of the institution and an 
appreciation and acceptance by the individual students of their par- 
ticular places and responsibilities, School publications, by carrying 
news, encouraging enterprises, supporting honorable traditions, and 
promulgating ideals and general understanding, can be of inestimable 
value in promoting solidarity and in developing a worthy school 
consciousness. 

They encourage desirable school enterprises and activities. All 
school activities, if they are to thrive, must be intelligently boosted. 
Even such a popular activity as athletics requires meetings, parades, 
advertising, pep meetings, and ticket-selling campaigns to make it 
successful, Dramatics, music, publications, honor and scholarship or- 
ganizations, and others, require continuous publicity, and this can 
best be given through permanent records. To recognize an organiza- 
tion by publishing its picture in the yearbook, writing up its activities 
in the newspaper, or stating its membership qualifications in the 
handbook, encourages it. 

They mold and influence public opinion. In order to have a uni- 
fied society or organization there must be established a general basis 
of common ideals, knowledges, and proper mental and. emotional 
attitudes. The school population is always changing. New students, 
new teachers, new organizations, and new issues make for instability. 
If there is to be a stable organization there must be a continuous 
campaign to integrate it. Here, again, school publications, by focus- 
ing attention on particular items and by giving these importance 
through a carefully printed presentation, promote the development 
of a desirable and helpful public opinion in the school. 

They give authentic news of the school to students, parents, patrons, 
and other schools. In the average school many activities and events 
are taking place about which the student should know, even if for no 
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other reason than that such knowledge makes him prouder of his 
school. The majority of parents, too, know little about the school; 
and often what little they do know does not represent a true picture. 
School affairs are notoriously misrepresented and incorrectly inter- 
preted through secondhand information. The net result is misunder- 
standing and confusion. A school paper, carrying timely and authentic 
news of the school to parents and patrons, is not only valuable, but 
also necessary. The alumni are usually interested in the school, and 
they, too, can profit from accurate accounts of its activities. 

School people always have been noted for their lack of self-adver- 
tisement, and it is only recently that they have been forced to recog- 
nize that continuous publicity is not only desirable, but also actually 
necessary, if the continued support of the community is to be had. 
Concerning the possibilities of the school newspaper in this connec- 
tion, Terry states, “Surprisingly little recognition has been given to 
the possibilities of the school newspaper in this respect. It is virtually 
a moving picture of the attractive life of the student body, much of 
which is genuine ‘news’ to the public. It approaches the people 
through their great interest in the children. Little if any expense is 
entailed.” * From his investigation, “What Does the Community 
Read in the School Paper?” T. A. Snyder concludes, “It is unusually 
effective as a means of informing the adults of the community about 
the problems and activities of the school. . . . Interest shown by 
parents and patrons was general and was not confined to material 
written to appeal only to them.” * Needless to state, this publication 
should not degenerate into a thinly veiled propaganda sheet of the 
administration; but its potentialities can and should be capitalized 
in the direction of an intelligently and adequately supported school. 

There is no history of American secondary schools so authentic and 
complete as the publications of these schools. Reports of activities, 


2 Terry, P. W. Supervising Extra-Curricular Activities, p. 190. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York. 1930. 

3 School Review 41:693-699, November, 1933. Two good recent articles are 
Hom, G., “Public Relations Through the School Newspaper,” School Activities 
21:83-84, November, 1949, and Keppenhoefer, H. L., “The Junior Fourth 
Estate,” Bulletin 32:124-131, Nutini Kisocsation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, February, 1948. See also the article by Turowski on p. 394. 
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events, and new experiments represent the news of school papers. 
This “current-history book” is of value to the alert school administra- 
tor or teacher because it tells him what other schools are doing and 
how they are doing it, thus suggesting ways and means of improving 
his own practice. This medium is of value likewise to the student, 
because, through its exchanges and news of other schools, it shows 
him different activities and new ways of organizing and conducting 
old ones. 

They serve as a medium for the expression of student opinion. In 
far too many schools the average student hesitates to make sugges- 
tions for the betterment of the school or its work because of his fear 
of the administration. Of course, any teacher or principal would hold 
that such suggestions are “always welcomed,” but their attitudes too 
frequently are anything but encouraging to the student who has sug- 
gestions to offer. The teacher or principal may well cultivate an 
atmosphere that encourages the student to feel free to express his 
ideas for betterment. A correspondence column or similar device in 
the newspaper offers an excellent opportunity for the presentation of 
the students’ side, which is often neglected.* 

Another advantage of encouraging student opinion is that it in- 
creases his interest in the school and its activities. All of us are most 
interested in the things to which we “give” the most. If a student 
thinks through a plan for the betterment of some phase of school 
life and is given no attention or consideration, he naturally loses 
interest in it. He should be given a hearing, and in no place can he be 
heard so well as in the school newspaper, where the record is digni- 
fied and permanent. 

Naturally, care should be taken to insure that suggestions, com- 
ments, or criticisms are fair, in order, and in good taste. The student 
editor should always be on the alert to detect ulterior motives, such 
as personal “ax-grinding,” personal “gripes” and prejudices, and cf- 
forts of students to boost or condemn individuals, Constructive sug- 
gestions to improve undesirable conditions can often be presented in 
tactful editorials, without personal reference of any kind. 


“See Campbell, L. R., “Presenting Student Opinion,” School Activities 
17:253-254, March, 1946. 
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They give opportunity for the development of self-expression and 
creative ability. This value is considered by many individuals to be 
the most important reason for the existence of school publications. 
With these individuals the author must disagree. No school publica- 
tion can be justified solely on the basis that it teaches the students 
who issue it to write well or draw well, or that it gives them good busi- 
ness training. It does these things, to some extent, but too few stu- 
dents are in position to profit; and not sufficient practice can be given 
to these few to justify the expectation of any considerable develop- 
ment therefrom. 

Moreover, it is foolish to hold that this work fits a student for a 
journalistic career, although occasionally it may steer him in this 
direction. It would be just as true to say that participation in a few 
plays or football games is training for a professional dramatic or 
football career. Where the publication is used as the laboratory for 
courses in journalism, such a claim has much more to commend it. 
On the other hand, although the publication cannot logically be 
considered an opportunity for direct vocational education, yet it can 
logically be considered an opportunity for a vocational exploration 
of the students’ interests, abilities, and capacities. It offers opportunity 
for the student to try himself out, to “find himself,” and this explora- 
tion is natural, critical, and valuable because of the demand for good, 
publishable material. But even this is neither a main objective nor 
a major value. If the publication cannot be justified on the basis of 
its values to the school, it cannot be justified at all. Its purpose is not 
to encourage, develop, or honor the student participant but to educate 
the reader. All other values are incidental. 

They develop qualities of cooperation, tact, accuracy, tolerance, re- 
sponsibility, initiative, and leadership. These outcomes are really a 
part of those already discussed above and can be evaluated in exactly 

5 A series of three competent articles designed to inform and encourage the 
budding writer will be found in the March, April, and May numbers of The 
Scholastic Editor, 1950. Careers in Journalism, L. R. Campbell and Others, is an 
inexpensive book which offers brief articles on several dozen occupations in the 
newspaper, radio, magazine, advertising, graphic arts, and education for journalism 


fields. It is published by Quill and Scroll Foundation, Northwestern University, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. See also the articles by Benson, Duncan, and Wolseley on 
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the same way. Getting out the publication furnishes a surprising array 
of splendid opportunities for the development of these qualities. In 
fact, the staff is a small democratic organization in itself. Its members 
have various responsibilities; they must individually show leadership, 
initiative, tact, toleration, and a high degree of cooperation. Too, pub- 
lications provide fine settings for the development of good student 
and faculty relationships. But, as was suggested before, these promise 
profit only to the members of the staff; and while this benefit may be 
significant to these few, it does not represent a justifiable basis for the 
existence of the publication. 

They foster cordial relations among schools. Knowing what other 
schools are doing is profitable, and this knowledge can come through 
an exchange of publications. Further, complimentary remarks about 
the rival school or its teams and players, particularly at times of stren- 
uous athletic or other competition, will draw schools more closely 
together and help to make them friends instead of enemies. Inter- 
scholastic relations should be mutually beneficial. Schools need not 
be bitter enemies just because they meet each other in athletics or in 
other contests. The publication offers fine opportunities for the pro- 
motion of pleasant interscholastic relations. 

They record the history of the school. Every individual is inter- 
ested in the affairs of his earlier life; and looking over the publications 
of his school days will bring many a happy memory. 

They advertise the school. ‘This value is of minor importance, al- 
though some schools have really been “made” by the advertising they 
received through their publications. Some schools often become the 
center of interest of other schools, when reports of unusual entertain- 
ments, new types of student organizations, innovations in activity 
schedules, etc., are published in their papers. Advertising leads to 
inquiries and write-ups, and these spur the school on to greater 
achievements. 


SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS 
OF SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


That the distinct functions of the various school publications are 
considerably obscured in the minds of the staffs, advisers, and school 
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authorities is evidenced by the publications themselves. Often the 
newspaper carries an inordinate amount of literature; the magazine, 
a great deal of news; the yearbook attempts to carry both, and the 
handbook includes extensive historical accounts. No such hybrid pub- 
lication can really function. Attempting to make one publication do 
the specialized work of several would be like trying to use the jani- 
tor’s shovel to scoop coal, to sweep floors, and spread paint, or trying 
to make a history textbook serve classes in Latin, English, and 
hygiene. 
The main functions of high-school publications are as follows: 


Newspaper To publish news 
Magazine To present literature 
Yearbook To record history 
Handbook To supply information 


It is true sometimes that material of all types is appropriate in 
some one publication; for instance, it is conceivable that some litera- 
ture, history, and useful information might justifiably be included in 
the newspaper.’ However, the point being made here is that each 
publication must perform a very specific service, and that nearly all 
of the material included must contribute very directly to this end. 
Just how this can be done will be suggested in detail in the five fol- 
lowing chapters. 

Expert assistance should be capitalized. A creditable school pub- 
lication cannot be issued on the basis of high ideals and good inten- 
tions alone; there must be appropriate knowledges and skills. There- 
fore, any group interested in the newspaper, magazine, yearbook, or 
handbook should join one or more of the national organizations 
which promote the development of these publications. These organi- 
zations sponsor competitions, hold conyentions, conferences, and 
meetings, give critical service, and issue monthly magazines which 
are really installment textbooks dealing with all phases of these activi- 


° Some schools publish an enlarged final issue of the newspaper instead of a 
yearbook. Last year the final issue of the Bass Junior High School, Atlanta, 
Georgia, newspaper was called “Community Plans.” It was devoted entirely to 
vacation-time pursuits offered students by the city’s recreation centers, Vacation 
Bible Schools, Red Cross, YMCA, YWCA, museums, parks, and libraries. 
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ties. And the expense is surprisingly small for the service rendered. 
The oldest of these is the National Scholastic Press Association, 18 
Journalism Building, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, of 
which The Scholastic Editor is the official publication. The largest 
is Columbia Scholastic Press Association, Columbia University, New 
York 27, which publishes The School Press Review. The International 
Honorary Society for High School Journalists, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 111 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, publishes Quill and 
Scroll Magazine, and uses its surplus funds to finance high-school 
journalism research projects and scholarships. 
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CHAPTER XV 


The School Newspaper 


I 


CENTURY ago there were a few school newspapers, a very 
few.) It was not until about 1920 that this activity really began 
to develop. Since then it has developed very rapidly due to (1) edu- 
cators’ appreciation of its educational and publicity potentialities, 
(2) the establishment of courses and departments of journalism in 
high schools, and (3) the influence of the various press associations 
through magazines and bulletins, contests and competitions, critical 
services, and conferences and conventions. 

Not only has the number of school newspapers increased greatly 
during the past few decades; the general quality of this type of publi- 
cation has also improved. Earlier papers were properly criticized as 
being largely carelessly prepared and stereotyped collections of clipped 
humor, “original literature,” sermonic editorials, offensive gossip, 
frantic calls for additional school spirit, and administrative warnings 
and exhortations. And it is true that today there is entirely too much 
of this inane material in the school newspaper. However, due to the 
influences mentioned above, in coverage, content, make-up, balance, 
and writing, today’s paper is a great improvement over yesterday's. In 
general, as might be expected, the best newspapers are those produced 


The Students’ Gazette of William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 1777, 
handwritten on a single sheet of rag paper, is presumed to be the first school 
newspaper in America. Possibly The Literary Journal of the Latin School, Boston, 
1828, was the first printed paper. In “Early Student Publications,” School 
Activities 14:52, October, 1942, L. R. Campbell lists 37 school newspapers 
appearing during the years 1834-1885. The University of Oklahoma School of 
Journalism sponsored the first school press association, in 1916. 
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by classes in journalism. In such a setting the newspaper can hardly 
be accurately classified as an “extracurricular” activity. 

Some educational authorities contend that the newspaper is the 
most important extracurricular activity in the school. Whether this 
is true or not, it is probably the most important of the four types of 
school publications. Its main function is to carry news, and because 
news means records of recent and coming events the paper must be 
issued every week or every two weeks. Because of its frequency of 
issue, the newspaper realizes nearly all of the values discussed in the 
preceding chapter. This cannot be said of the magazine, yearbook, or 
handbook, 


TYPES OF SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


Every school can have a newspaper; not necessarily a multi-page 
printed weekly publication, but nevertheless a newspaper of some 
type. This publication is to be found in the kindergarten and in every 
grade of the elementary school as well as in the high school.? Of 
course the type of newspaper, its size, organization, price, frequency 
of issue, and other particulars are determined by local conditions. The 
following types of newspapers are to be found in the schools of the 
country. 

The “told” newspaper. The simplest method of spreading news is 
by telling it, and the simplest form of newspaper is the “telling” one. 
In this type, usually found in the kindergarten or lower grades, the 
group discusses the purpose and organization of the newspaper and 
then elects a staff. This staff, with the help of the teacher, studies its 
problems and plans its paper. All of the members of the group are in- 
terviewed and the various contributions—simple personal and school 
items—are jotted down and with the help of the teacher put into 
some kind of form easily recalled. 


2 Often clubs, classes, home rooms, and other school groups publish news- 
letters and bulletins. A description of one room's newspaper will be found in 
Whittenberg, C., “The Home-Room Newspaper,” Progressive Teacher, 43:5-6, 
February, 1936. In “The Class Newspaper as a Learning Experience,” School 
Review 53:218-226, April, 1945, N. L. Merrick describes an upper-grade mimeo- 
graphed publication. 
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On the date of the “issue” the group gathers around to listen to 
the paper. The editor-in-chief tells a few of the main items of interest 
and calls upon the other members of the staff, who report the other 
items. The teacher acts as prompter in case any member forgets his 
“news stories.” Such a “paper” may be “published” once a week, each 
reading requiring five or ten minutes. A new staff may then be elected 
for the next week's paper. 

The orally read newspaper. This type of paper is similar to the 
“told,” but the news is written out by the staff and then read to the 
group. The editor may read it all, or he may read only part of it and 
then call upon the other editors to read the remainder. This paper is 
better organized and can have a greater variety of material than the 
“told” paper. Short stories, simple editorials, poems, advertisements, 
and even cartoons and other drawings may be used. The group should 
select a name for its paper. After having been read, the paper may be 
posted on the bulletin board for further reading and examination. A 
slight variation of this procedure is that in which two or three copies 
of the paper are written and passed around the group until all pupils 
have read one. Posting these two or three copies at various places 
about the room makes them available to everyone. A frequent change 
of staff increases competition and interest. 

A variation of the orally read newspaper is the broadcast. In some 
schools this broadcast is made weekly, usually on Friday, and in 
others daily, generally near the end of the day. A few schools broad- 
cast this “newspaper of the air” to the entire community in the 
evening. It may be presented by a single regular staff or by special 
staffs. Often the actual broadcasting is prepared for and supervised 
by the speech department of the school. 

The “posted” paper. The “told” and “orally read” papers are 
most suitable for the lower grades. Later, when the pupil can read and 
write fairly well, the written or “posted” paper will be more attractive. 
One form of the “posted” paper is that in which the news is placed 
on the blackboard before the class enters in the morning. This mate- 
rial may be made up in the usual sections of a newspapet—news, edi- 
torials, society, athletics, personals, humor, etc.—and it may be paged, 
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each section of the blackboard representing a “page.” Cartoons and 
headlines may be included; these add to its attractiveness. 

A more complicated paper of the same general type is written or 
typed and posted on the bulletin board or elsewhere. It is in the usual 
newspaper form with headlines and columns. Large sheets should be 
used and, if typewritten, plenty of “white space” left to facilitate 
easy reading. Headings may be printed in by hand. The columns may 
be typed and pasted onto a back, or a sheet of ordinary paper may be 
typed in two or three columns, preferably two. This is more difficult 
than typing and pasting in the single columns. A good back which 
will not tear and which can be made to stand upright may be cut out 
of stiff cardboard. Such a paper should be written on one side only, 
and there should be few “runovers” to other pages. The pages should 
be located far enough apart so that the readers are not crowded. 

This paper is more ambitious than the types previously discussed 
and can include all of the sections or parts of the usual newspaper— 
departments, cartoons, headlines, pictures (snapshots pasted in), 
drawings, humor, and advertisements. It, too, may have the usual 
newspaper staff organization.” 

Mimeographed and multigraphed papers.‘ If the school is too 
large for the “posted” paper, or if mimeographing facilities are avail- 
able, an inexpensive mimeographed paper may be issued. Nearly 
everything that can be done in a printed paper can be done in a 
mimeographed one, Cartoons, drawings, headlines, and columning 
can be included or provided for. Cuts for the heading or name, de- 
partmental headings, and other blocks to be used more than once can 
be drawn, and stencils made of wood or heavy cardboard. These are 
then traced on the paper stencil. A stylus or blunt-nosed instrument, 
and a sheet of celluloid or a pane of glass, are all that is needed for 
drawing, printing, and cartooning. 


3 Some schools use this arrangement to reflect local, state, national, and world 
news. Undoubtedly this reflection is valuable, but it should not be considered a 
substitute for a school newspaper, nor allowed to become one. 

“The A. B. Dick Company, 5700 West Touchy Ave., Chicago, publishes an 
attractive and free booklet, Heir to Plan and Publish a School Newspaper with 
the A. B. Dick Mimeograph. Sce also the reference to the offset process on 
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Extra-length paper may be used with long stencils, and longer pages 
may thus be produced, although, in general, these papers are not as 
attractive as those composed of regular-sized pages. In many mimeo- 
graphed papers both sides of the pages are used. If desired, the paper 
may be columned; although this is difficult to do, because of proper 
spacing and syllabication, it does make the publication look more 
like a regular newspaper. If several pages are used they should be 
stapled together, preferably at the side. Liberal margins, short para- 
graphs, and plenty of space between stories make for general attrac- 
tiveness. 

One other process, planography or photo-lithography, commonly 
called offset, is also used to reproduce typewritten materials. In this the 
original typed newspaper is planographed or lithographed and addi- 
tional copies are made from this reproduction. Photographs and other 
nontyped material can be reproduced. This process is more expensive 
than that of mimeographing, yet is not so expensive as printing. 

In addition to the usual staff, a more or less expert stencil cutter 
and a mimeographer will be required. Their duties are not particu- 
larly difficult and can readily be learned if experienced help is not 
available. Ordinary mimeograph paper is most suitable because the 
ink dries more quickly on it than on glazed paper, and it is also less 
expensive. Such a paper should have a business staff to finance and 
distribute it. A small subscription price should be sufficient to pay for 
the ink, stencils, and paper used. 

The printed paper. Part of local newspaper. The simplest form 
of the printed school paper is the one which is a part of the local 
newspaper. There are two kinds.” The first includes all the news of 
all the schools of the city. This is a “News of the Schools” paper, and 
not a “High School News” paper. In this first type the news is usually 
written, or at least compiled, by the editor of the newspaper or by 
some member of his staff. The superintendent of schools rarely has 
time to write this material himself. The main advantage of this type 
of paper is that it gives school news to the people of the town. Its 


* Some daily newspapers issue a “Back to School” number before school starts 
in the fall. Often this is prepared by the school newspaper staff. Undoubtedly, 
any local editor would be glad to cooperate in the production of such an issue. 
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chief disadvantages are that the news items are often insignificant, 
unimportant, and of little interest to either the pupils or the parents; 
the pupils receive little or no training in getting out the paper; the 
school has little interest in it because it has no responsibility for it; 
and the high-school students frequently do not like to be associated, 
even in publicity, with elementary-school pupils. 

In the second type, a certain amount of space is turned over to the 
school each week and the student, staff has the entire responsibility 
for what goes into it. Names of staff members are usually included; 
the page or section is appropriately named, and in other ways it 
resembles an actual newspaper except that there are no advertise- 
ments. Although the project is more complicated, it is possible for 
this paper to be composed and set up on both sides of the same 
sheet so that the student can cut this sheet (or part) out, fold it, and 
thus have a four-page paper of school news. 

Any local editor would probably be glad to give space in his paper 
once a week for such a purpose.® And it should be given; no school 
should ever pay for this space. This page carries news interesting to 
the community and encourages children to read his paper, thus fur- 
nishing him with an increased list of readers and possible subscribers, 
Of course, if a student staff is responsible for the paper, it should be 
given full responsibility and its copy should not be rewritten or re- 
edited," 

School-system newspaper. Another type of school paper is one 
which is got out by the superintendent's office and which represents 
the entire school system. Frequently the vocational shop prints it. 
Although this paper has some merit as a carrier of news to the par- 
ents, the usual student letters and stories about little nothings are 
not particularly interesting, and expensive publication for them can- 
not be justified. Such a paper is frequently only a thinly veiled propa: 
ganda sheet. Often, too, much “filler” is required to make it appeat 


® See Fry, H. W., “The Newspaper Editor Looks at School News,” Bulletin 
32:171-176, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, February, 1948. 

7 At the Austin, Minnesota, High School, the reporter to the local paper spends 
two hours daily at his task, receives two credits towards graduation, and is paid 
by the newspaper. He must be a senior and must have taken the courses in 
journalism. 
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respectable. Moralizings, sermonettes, and stray bits of information 
never make a valuable school newspaper. 

The usual printed newspapers The printed school paper is the 
most common of all types and will be the basis of discussion in this 
and the following chapter. There are a great many fine school news- 
papers in this country, and not all of them come from large schools; 
some of the best are published by fairly small schools. As might be 
expected these vary greatly in size, shape, number of pages, type of 
material, and general organization. 


NEWS 


Definition of news. ‘The function of the newspaper is to carry news 
to its readers. The question at once arises, “What is news?” News has 
been defined as “anything that happens in which people are inter- 
ested.” Naturally, the more people it interests, the more news value 
it has. The most important news of the day—that found on the front 
page of the paper—is the news that will interest the greatest number 
of people. That is why it is placed on the front page. Other types of 
material are found in the paper—editorials, correspondence, discus- 
sion, fiction, poetry, and advertisements—but news is the most impor- 
tant type. 

Elements of interest. News is based upon interest. If no one had 
any interest in what is going on in the world, there would be no 
newspapers. The most common elements of interest in news are 
timeliness, strangeness, familiarity, nearness, and appeal. 

Timeliness. Weare usually more interested in what happened this 
morning or today or what will happen soon than in what took place 
last week or last month. News is not news unless it is fresh. In school 
publications the most glaring violation of this principle of timeliness 
is to be found in the high-school magazine. This publication attempts 
to carry news a month or six weeks old—stale accounts of games, 
parties, and events, long since forgotten. Such attempts can never be 


*The newspaper may be (1) composed and printed in the school shop, 
(2) composed by a commercial printer and printed in the school shop, or (3) com- 
posed and printed by a commercial printer. 
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successful. Even in the weekly paper there is danger that the news 
presented will not be timely. 

Strangeness. Extraordinary events or happenings and discoveries 
and inventions of new machines or contrivances are always interesting 
and hence always represent welcome news. And similarly, the unusual 
happenings about the school make interesting material for the paper. 

Familiarity. Stories of events which concern people, places, or pro- 
cedures with which the reader is familiar are usually more interesting 
than write-ups of those he does not know. Movie, athletic, dramatic, 
and political stars know the value of keeping their names before the 
public, and many are the schemes and artifices the professional pub- 
licity agent uses in accomplishing this. “Names make news” is as 
true in school as it is in community newspapers. 

Nearness. Events which occur nearby are usually more interesting 
than those which happen farther away. The school paper should deal 
with school facts, and not with national, state, or even community 
affairs, except where these very directly relate to the school and its 
life. 

Human appeal. Everyone is interested in what other people are 
doing, especially those well known, either personally or by reputation. 
Lincoln is perhaps the most “human” of our presidents because of 
the hundreds of little humorous and touching stories told about him. 
The professional publicity man knows the value of these stories and 
he is always telling, directly and indirectly, what athletic, music, 
movie, and radio heroes like, dislike, wear, eat, believe, what their 
pets and hobbies are, etc. Pathetic, amusing, or even merely unusual 
incidents concerning individuals unknown to us are interesting. A 
“human interest” story is often called a “feature.” 

Other elements of interest. Similarly, amusements, romance, ad- 
venture, children, animals, and instruction make an appeal. The 
emphasis placed upon children and animals in movies and radio 
programs shows that the producers recognize the interest inherent in 
these subjects. However, these are not so important as those men- 
tioned previously. 

In summary, the best news for the school paper is that which is re- 
cent, unusual, nearest at hand, most significant, and “human.” 
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Humor, fiction, poetry, syndicated “filler,” and moralizing sermon- 
ettes do not represent live news and should be used sparingly. It must 
be remembered that the paper goes far beyond the school, into the 
homes of parents and patrons, and to other schools. Hence it should 
represent the best im the school—best in topics and best in write-ups. 
The reporter and writer should ask himself the following questions 
about each bit of news: How many readers will it interest? To what 
extent will it interest them? Is it important or trivial? Is it really 
timely? 

Sources of news. News comes from a great variety of sources. In 
fact, every person is a potential source of news—he may know of 
things or do things which would interest other people. For the metro- 
politan daily the various press associations, railroad stations, police 
headquarters and courts, hotels, meetings of all types, athletic parks 
and stadia, etc., are the main sources of news. But in short, news may 
come from anywhere. 

In the school there are many possible sources of news—the princi- 
pal, administrative and supervisory officers, teachers, students, meet- 
ings, athletic and social events, functions, organizations, and activities 
of all types. Because every student in the school is potentially a 
source of news, a “morgue” or filing case containing pertinent infor- 
mation about him is valuable. This is especially true where the ad- 
visers and staff members change frequently. A good source of material 
for this morgue is the file of school yearbooks. The records and pic- 
tures may be cut out and filed away and additional material added to 
the card or envelope as it is found or published. The cuts in the year- 
book can be similarly filed for future use. Needless to say, the publica- 
tions office should have a complete file of all publications of the 
school as well as a good library of exchanges. 

Gathering the news. News does not just come in; it must be dug 
up. As has been suggested, it comes from a variety of sources and these 
must be diligently covered. 

Regular beats. For the city paper, runs, or beats, are covered daily. 
A beat might include, for instance, the police stations, courthouse, 
and hotels. In like manner the staff of the school paper should be or- 
ganized and assigned to cover certain beats. Thus one beat might 
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comprise the faculty, or, if that is too large, one section of it. An- 
other beat might include the officers of certain organizations. 

Special assignments, ‘The editor should have a calendar on which 
coming events are noted with such additional information as time, 
place, purpose, etc., and all these should be covered by special assign- 
ments. This calendar is the “Futures” of the city editor of the daily 
newspaper. By having a definite system, all events can be properly 
covered by responsible newsgatherers. 

Incidental gathering. Each member of the staff should be con- 
stantly on the lookout for material, and he should consider nothing 
too small or too insignificant to note. One reporter might not see the 
significance of some small item, but another might follow it up and 
get an interesting story out of it. Further, several small items concern- 
ing the same topic might, when put together, reveal the raw material 
for a most valuable and appropriate article. The slogan of the paper 
may well be, “The news, the whole news. and nothing but the 
news.” 

Qualifications of the newsgatherer. News is the most important 
part of the paper, and those who gather and prepare it for publica- 
tion have a great responsibility. Years ago Bleyer said, “No ordinary 
untrained person can do it. The job makes rigid demands upon those 
who do it successfully. To be a competent newsgatherer, a reporter 
and correspondent must have (1) a nose for news, the ability to rec- 
ognize news and determine its value; (2) a wide range of knowledge; 
(3) good judgment; (4) a sense of responsibility; (5) accuracy; (6) 
the ability to work rapidly; (7) initiative and resourcefulness; (8) 
perseverance; (g) tact and courtesy.” ° 

These qualifications are still basic. While they refer particularly to 
the workers on our great daily newspapers, they apply no less—rela- 
tively speaking—to those on our school papers. The newsgatherer is 
responsible for the character of the paper. If he is careless, inaccurate, 
or lazy, the paper will not be worth the attention of the school. If he 
is careful, responsible, accurate, and industrious, the school will have 
a paper of which it can justly be proud. 


? Bleyer, W. G., Newspaper Writing and Editing, p. 62. Houghton Mifflin 


, Company, Boston. 1913. 
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MATERIALS OF THE 
SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


School newspaper stories can be, and should be, as varied as the 
activities of the personnel of the school. The paper must have variety, 
because all readers should find something of interest in it. Its contents 
may be roughly classified thus: (1) news stories; (2) editorials; (3) 
feature stories; (4) correspondence; (5) advice and helpful informa- 
tion; (6) illustrations; (7) humor; (8) fiction; (9) advertisements; 
(10) miscellaneous.’ 

News stories. The main types of news stories found in the school 
paper may be classified as (a) regular, (b) athletic, (c) social, and 
(d) personal, 

Regular news. By regular news is meant the reports of such events 
as the results of an election, an accident involving school people, 
posting of the honor roll, report of an assembly program, an inter- 
view, etc. These should be written so as to bring out the most impor- 
tant points and should be classified and allotted space according to 
their significance. Nearly all papers make provisions for bits of news 
too small to justify separate headings and arrange them under such 
headings as “Happenings in School,” “Odds and Ends,” “Do You 
Know?” “Have You Heard?” “Side Swipes,” “Listen,” or “Look’ee 
Flere” 

Athletics. More space is devoted to athletics in the school news- 

19 In one study a comparison of the content of the daily newspaper and the 
high-school newspaper showed the following approximate percentages respectively: 


advertising, 50 and 25; news, 25 and 32; sports, 10 and 12; special columns and 
other features, 10 and 25. 

An investigation of the school news appearing in 21 local papers in one state 
showed the following percentages of the top four of eleven classifications: sports, 
55-5; PTA, 9.2; student activities, 7.9; and teachers, 7.6. The lowest figure was for 
honors and awards, 4: 

An excellent article to read in this connection is Bennett, E. E., “What High 
School Pupils Read in School Papers,” School Review 40:772-780, December, 
1932. In his investigation, carried on in 18 schools of 1000 students or fewer, 
200 students (25 boys and 25 girls from each of the four classes) reported on the 
types of material they “read,” “reread,” were “interested in” or “very much inter- 
ested in.” The types of material read least often were exchanges, useful informa’ 
tion, and fiction. 
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paper than to any other single topic. This is because in the average 
school there is a considerable amount of athletic activity and also 
because this news has a sensational appeal to the high-school student. 
However, in some school papers athletics are probably overempha- 
sized, the big headlines and extensive space often giving to the out- 
sider the impression that nothing else worth reading about exists in 
the school. 

Social events. Reports of school parties, receptions, dances, 
picnics, etc., may be carried in a department of “Social Events,” or, 
if important enough, distributed throughout the paper. Many of 
these events may be written up at length as feature stories. Private 
parties and community events should not be included. 

Personals, The great friendmaker of the newspaper is the “Per- 
sonal” column or department. People like to see their names in print, 
but most of them rarely do anything or have experiences of sufficient 
importance to justify a complete newspaper story. Here is the value 
of the personal column—it records small items which otherwise 
would not be published. A good column of personals—news, not 
attempts at humor—is a most interesting part of any school paper. 

Editorials. The main purpose of the editorial is to interpret the 
news of the day. It differs from the news story in that it admits of 
personal opinion, comment, and interpretation, The reporter must not 
express his personal opinions in his news stories, but he may express 
them in an editorial. The editorial policy of the daily newspaper is 
determined by its ownership and management. Similarly, the edi- 
torial policy of the school paper—encouraging and boosting the 
best in all school activities—must be determined indirectly by the 
entire school and directly by the staff itself. Incidentally, most school 
editors overboost their newspaper and athletics and overcriticize 
school attitudes and nonathletic activities. 

Types of editorials. Nearly all of the editorials in the school paper 
may be classified, according to purpose, as (a) boosting, (b) reason- 
ing, (c) commenting, and (d) explaining. The first type, which is 
sufficiently explained by its name, is the most commonly used form 
of school editorial. The second usually presents both sides of a ques- 
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tion and shows how one side is better than the other. In school there 
are frequent occasions when a reasoning editorial is appropriate. ‘The 
main danger is that it will be too long and complicated. The com- 
menting editorial is an expression of opinion on matters of interest 
or significance. After explaining an item, the editor takes an attitude 
towards it, or suspends judgment until more information is available. 
The purpose of the explaining editorial is largely to explain or inter- 
pret matters of importance for the benefit of busy readers. Besides 
these types, biography, sermonettes, and pleasantries may also be 
used occasionally. 

Subjects for editorials. Even the best of student editorials are 
not very attractive to student readers, Bennett Snyder and others 
have offered proof that editorials rank low in appeal. Why do not 
students read the editorials? Because (1) too often they are sermons 
or essays on the various virtues, (2) they are too critical and so an- 
tagonize readers, (3) they lack variety, and (4) they too seldom con- 
cern specific events in the life and work of the school. Editorials 
should not all be of the same type, but should be varied in form, 
topic, and length. The following list of topics is suggestive of 
variety: 1 


Progress made by our school A new regulation 
The state convention Self or service? 
Care of personal property At the game 
Conduct in the corridors Cleanliness 

Paddle your own canoe We welcome— 
New courses in the school Thanks, Community! 
Fads and superstitions We lost, but— 
Good sportsmanship We won, but— 
Our friends, the teachers Quitters 

Training cheerleaders Our library 

Dress, its use and misuse Smile and “hello” 
The student council Are you a grouch? 
The lameness of an excuse Alibi Ike 

Your accomplishments Our football team 
What will you do next year? Knocker or booster? 


^ See also the topics suggested on pp. 502-503. 
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Feature stories. Feature or “human interest” stories are articles 
about interesting or amusing incidents which often in themselves are 
unimportant. Although usually they are written merely to entertain 
the reader, sometimes they are also used to instruct and advertise. 
Many incidents occur around the school which can be written up as 
feature stories. The scope of topics is as broad as school life itself; 
every single person, event, or thing about the school is a potential 
subject for a feature story, Further, athletics, music, dramatics, and 
other activities can be advertised by stories cleverly written about 
them or their participants. Such topics as the following are suitable, 
Others will be found on pp. 400-401. 


Stories of our cups and banners 

Incidents on the athletic field 

Birthplaces of faculty members 

Where our statues and pictures came from 
Method of coming to school 
Reminiscences by old graduates 
Happenings in the laboratories 

Special days and their origin 

Kinds of candy sold 

Carving desks 

Courtesy 

Nicknames 

History of the building 

Favorite dishes in the cafeteria 

How faculty members spent their vacations 
Free textbooks 

Favorite books, plays, cars, foods, games, hobbies, pets 
Ambitions of seniors 

What happens after school is out 

What the office clock sees 

The school lockers talk 


Except for basic rules of expression common to all spoken or writ- 
ten communication, feature writing has very few restrictions. Really, 
about the only restriction is the limit of the writer's originality. Not 
only can he use almost any subject of fact or fancy, but he can 
utilize any form of composition or any combination of forms. Here 
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is, par excellence, opportunity for creative writing, an opportunity in 
which the writer can capitalize his own deepest interests and best 
abilities. 

Correspondence. ‘The school newspaper should serve as a medium 
for the expression of student opinion. This expression, outside of 
staff and editorial writing, can best be presented by the use of a 
department or column in which are published letters, queries, 
answers, and other correspondence from students, alumni, teachers, 
and friends. It can be made extremely interesting and valuable by 
proper encouragement and the use of sound judgment in the selection 
of material for publication. This is an “opinion” column and must be 
recognized as such; the newspaper should clearly state that it does 
not necessarily subscribe to the opinions presented. A short statement 
to this effect at the top of the department represents good practice. 
Often parts of communications are not significant, or should not be 
published, or a letter may be too long to be included in its entirety. 
In such cases the unimportant or offensive part may be omitted and 
this omission indicated with the usual marks. However, care must 
be taken not to “kill” parts of the correspondence except where 
absolutely necessary. The purpose of the column is to encourage 
frankness, and too strict editing will discourage it. 

Useful or interesting information. This kind of news is used as 
“filler’—to fill up space after all news stories are in. The use of much 
of it shows that the staff has been unsuccessful in getting enough 
news to fill the paper. A special “Information Please” type of column 
which attempts to glorify isolated and unimportant facts of no prac- 
tical and cultural value represents a waste of space. Very little filler 
should be used on the first page. This material may be taken from 
almanacs or any one of a dozen books of the “what you should know” 
type. A still better source is the school itself. 

Illustrations. Newspaper illustrations are mainly either halftones 
or “cuts,” reproductions of photographs, or cartoons, graphs, etc., 
which are reproductions of drawings. Both types of illustration are 
very widely used. Only the most important items should be illustrated, 
and each illustration should be the best one obtainable. The ideas or 
topics used should concern school life, its people, and its activities. 
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Generally speaking, student-drawn cartoons are weak, inane, and 
poorly executed. 

Humor. An important part of most publications is humor, It has 
its place in the school newspaper, either in a separate department or 
scattered through the pages. Many school administrators frown on 
school publications because these have degenerated into sheets of 
nonsense. This is due, usually, to the fact that an efficient humor 
editor was on the job and his department expanded out of all pro- 
portion to its importance. Jokes should be used after the main obliga- 
tion of the newspaper—purveying news—has been discharged, and 
then not between news stories or at the top of the pages, but as filler, 
preferably at the bottom of the columns, or in a special not-too-long 
column. 

A joke which does not concern school people or school activities is 
out of place in a school newspaper. The usual “he-she” joke does not 
appeal so much to the student as one in which the characters are 
students known to him. And it should rarely be necessary to use 
clipped and threadbare jokes. Jokes which ridicule students or teach- 
ers are not in good taste and should not be included. Short poems, 
parodies, jingles, and other verses make good humor material. 

The strip cartoon is an important type of humor. In nearly every 
school there is some student who can draw, and his contributions can 
be used to good advantage, IF they represent quality in subject and 
execution. These strips should not ape those of the daily newspapers, 
but should be distinctive, that is, based upon items and events of 
school interest and knowledge. Generally, they should be placed at 
the bottom rather than at the top of the page. 

Fiction. The function of the newspaper, it has been repeatedly 
stressed, is to present news, and news is concerned with facts. Hence, 
fiction, or imaginative writing, is not the material of which the news- 
paper is made. A bit of it—a short story or a poem or two—may be 
used for the sake of variety, but filling up the paper with amateurish 

12 In order to avoid the rather high expense of illustrations some staffs have a 
working arrangement with a local photogra her and engraver. Student Publica- 
tion Service, Highland Park, Illinois, furnishes a good cartoon service in mat, 


stereotype, or electroty for school papers at a reasonable charge. The Basil L. 
Smith System, Philadelphia, provides halftones for many school papers. 
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and puerile stories and poems shows that the staff is incompetent. 
The newspaper is not the laboratory of the English department. 
However, it may and should be the laboratory of the department of 
journalism. 

Stories and poems should be on subjects with which the students 
are familiar. Long poems should never be included and long stories 
but rarely. If used in a weekly paper long stories may run in sections, 
but in a bi-weekly paper the value of continued stories is doubtful. 
Stories and poems by outsiders, no matter who they are, should not 
be included unless they are of very direct interest and value to the 
average student of the school. A school newspaper is no place for 
Shakespeare, Browning, or Longfellow, no matter how estimable their 
works may be. 

Advertisements. Bennett found in his investigation that 48 per 
cent of the students read the advertisements.* These advertisements 
are not so valuable as the more important news and so are rarely 
found on the front page of a newspaper, but they are placed on all 
of the other pages. Classified advertisements are seldom found in the 
school paper. 

Advertisements are usually “pyramided” up the side of the page 
nearest the inside on the left-hand pages and nearest the outer edge 
on right-hand pages. The pyramids are made by placing the large 
displays at the bottom and tapering off with the smaller ones on top. 
The pyramid need not cover the entire bottom of the page and prob- 
ably should not reach to the top. At the top it should not be more 
than two columns in width. It is bad practice to run advertisements 
across the middle of the page, thereby cutting the news of the page 
in two. Neither should they be scattered over the page; they should 
be grouped. Good judgment and practice are required to arrange 
advertising in a pleasing manner. Small boxes or cards are usually 
used by professional men—physicians, lawyers, and dentists—whose 
code of ethics prevents them from advertising as the businessman 
does. 

No advertisements of the “compliments of,” “by courtesy of,” or 
“space donated by” type should be used. These imply that the paper 

13 See footnote reference on p. 354. 
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is of no value as an advertising medium and the staff, in publishing 
them, corroborates this view! Many advertisers do not or cannot write 
good copy; hence this work must be done by the advertising staff. 
This staff, by making a study of the stores and student interests and 
needs, can help to sell space by writing pleasing advertisements and 
showing them to prospective advertisers. Well-written and well-placed 
advertisements add to the attractiveness of the paper, in addition to 
serving the important function of helping to finance it. 

Miscellaneous contents. Alumni notes are of value in maintaining 
the interest of graduates and former students, and most of these items 
also make an appeal to the members of the school, both students and 
teachers. 

Exchange news or notes can add distinction to the paper if prop- 
erly presented. However, in many school publications this department 
is not intelligently conducted. Complimentary remarks, written for 
the eyes of the editor of the other paper, represent an illogical and 
unnecessary waste of good newspaper or magazine space. If these little 
amateurish comments and criticisms are important they might be 
typed and mailed to the other editors, They have no interest for the 
local subscriber, who never sees the paper referred to. The exchange 
editor can make his column interesting by presenting bits of informa- 
tion about what is being done in other schools. A “What Other 
Schools Are Doing” column is much better than an “Exchange” 
column. 

The gossip, “scandal,” or “dirt” column, popular with students but 
unjustifiably so, is still to be found in many school newspapers. Its 
material, which generally centers around mushy-gushy fly-by-night 
“loves,” and is written repetitiously in a suggestive or ambiguous 
manner upon which the worst possible interpretation can be placed, 
varies from that which is downright silly to that which is decidedly 
unwholesome. Laurence R. Campbell aptly characterizes it as “a 
column given over to idle talk, groundless rumors, unwarranted 
speculations, and petty scandal. Whoever writes it for the school 
paper is a snoop, a tatler, and tale-bearer who plays up the trivial and 


14 Some sponsors disapprove of advertising because of (1) the danger of typo- 
graphical and other errors, (2) collection difficulties, and (3) time required, 
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petty, often misrepresenting, distorting, and even fabricating the 
content, venting his spite and paying off grudges. It is (1) not news, 
(2) unfair, (3) dangerous, and (4) undesirable. Names in news are 
desirable but the staff’s attitude should be positive, not negative; con- 
structive, not destructive. It should build not on suspicion but good 
will.” 15 Such a column represents the lowest of educational and 
school publicity ideals. And it brings no credit to the writer, staff, 
sponsor, administration, and school. A well-conducted “Personals” 
column is worth far more than a hundred “dirt” columns. 

Investigative articles, if they (1) center around items of student 
interest, (2) are attractively written, (3) are relatively short, and 
(4) are used somewhat infrequently, represent good newspaper ma- 
terial. As feature stories, some of these articles may concern student 
and teacher preferences in foods, books, motion pictures, hobbies, 
flowers, colors, likes and dislikes, pet peeves, etc. Other investigations 
may reflect traffic on the stairways and in the halls and street, absence 
and tardiness, marks, accident and health records, officeholders, 
honors and awards, discipline, activities of alumni, and courtesy, 
citizenship, assembly program, and other ratings of home rooms, 
classes, and groups, The main dangers are that these articles will be 
too involved statistically, and include too much detail. 

Other types of miscellaneous contents which are suitable for the 
school newspaper are symposiums, opinion polls, guidance columns, 
pro and con articles, fashions, and book, movie, record, television, 
and radio reviews and programs. These help to provide variety and, if 
not overdone, add to reader interest. 


WRITING THE NEWS 


The average newspaper contains an enormous mass of material 
which “comes in” in the form of unclassified and unreadable facts. 
The function of newswriting is to take these facts, arrange them in 
the order of their importance, and make readable “stories” of them. 
The importance of newswriting is obvious, The average reader spends 
little time on his paper; he reads nearly all of the headlines, picks out 

13 “Why Ban Gossip Columns?” School Activities 21:244, April, 1950. 
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what interests him, looks over some of it, reads some of it, and per- 
haps studies some of it, and the task of the newswriter is to help him, 
The first duty of the newspaperman is to see the picture; the second 
is to tell it in such a manner that this busy reader can see it also. 

A main difference between the daily newspaper and the school 
newspaper is that the former records events almost as soon as they 
happen, while the latter describes them several days afterward when 
they are probably more or less well known by most of the students of 
the school. However, despite the fact that these events have been wit- 
nessed, participated in, or learned about, they must be covered in the 
school newspaper. Naturally, then, in addition to following estab- 
lished journalistic form, this type of writing must be interesting 
enough to stimulate reading. Such reporting requires real ability and 
skill, and these come only through intelligent practice. 

Stylebook. The “stylebook” or “style sheet” is a set of rules gov- 
erning such details as abbreviation, capitalization, punctuation, quo- 
tation, and use of numerals, News editors do not agree on many of 
these usages, and consequently each paper has a stylebook of its own. 
The reporter must therefore become familiar with the style sheet 
used and follow it closely. The school newspaper should also develop 
and use a style sheet in order to secure accuracy and uniformity. 

The lead. The beginning of a news story is its most important 
part, because there are summarized, in a sentence or two, the main 
facts. This beginning is called the “lead.” If an event happens the 
reporter must find answers to the following questions: 


What happened? 
When did it happen? 
Where did it happen? 
Why did it happen? 
Whom did it concern? 


These five “W’s” are usually answered in a sentence or two which 
constitute the first paragraph of the story. In longer stories separate 
leads may be written for each section. 

Examples of leads. The following illustrations of the various types 
of leads are taken from typical school newspapers. 
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“What” leads.—The most commonly used lead begins by answer- 
ing the question, “What happened?” 


Dixieland music, so familiar in the late 20's and early 30's, has again 
invaded Latrobe High School—The High Post, Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 


“Who” leads.—In the great daily papers stories concerning prom- 
inent people or organizations often begin with “Who” leads. Where 
the individual is unknown the lead seldom begins by answering the 
question, “Who?” 


The Murphy Panthers roared off to an auspicious start December 8 
with a 43-26 decision over the Jackson Aggies—Murphy Hi Times, 
Murphy High School, Mobile, Ala. 


“When” leads.—These are rarely used unless the time bears some 
relation to the story that makes it important. 


Last Thursday evening, Nov. 30, the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
held their eleventh annual banquet.—The Manual, Manual Training 
High School, Peoria, Ilinois. 


“Where” leads.—Leads beginning with the location of the event 
are not used very frequently. 


Through a door, down some steps, through another door, and you are 
in the darkroom of Central—The Centralian, Central Junior High 
School, Kansas City, Kan. 


“Why” leads.—Every event takes place as a result of certain causes, 
and a knowledge of these helps the reader to understand and ap- 
preciate the event itself. 


Because the Indiana State Senators will be in committee meetings and 
there will be no action on the floor of either of the houses, the Globe- 
trotters have postponed their scheduled January 17 trip to the Indiana 
General Assembly until February—The Northerner, North Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


“Unconventional” leads.—Other types of leads, used less frequently 
and hence “unconventional,” are illustrated below. It will be noted 
in these that the five “W’s” are not answered immediately but that 
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the reader has to get into the story to find out what it is about. To 
be effective such leads should begin with some statement or question 
which will lure the individual into reading further. Notice the interest 
which the following leads arouse, 


Hold it! Snap! Click! These sounds should be common around the 
Tech campus since the Arsenal Cannon announced a photography con- 
test in its third edition.—The Arsenal Cannon, Arsenal Technical School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Triskadichaphobiapumpanickleidis” is the nickname of what senior 
girl whose favorite ambition is to anchor a certain sailor in blue?—Purple 
and Gray, Burlington Highschool and Junior College, Burlington, Towa. 

Snakes! Reptiles! Shivers! Jack Raymon, an out-of-doors man, and his 
live snakes are to be presented in assembly November 20.—Tower Times, 
Kast High School, Madison, Wis. 

Well, kids, the party season is in full swing again, and your party will 
be either successful or a flop—The Spotlight, Central High School, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Smile! It isn’t going to kill you. People have been doing it for count- 
less years and many of them are still living —The Maroon News, Menomi- 
nee High School, Menominee, Mich. 


The number and types of leads used depend, really, upon the 
resourcefulness and ingenuity of the staff. Variety in types and variety 
in placement in the paper help to make for interest, and interest is 
another way of spelling success in newspaper work. 

Order of leads. After the reporter has gathered the facts for his 
story, he must determine which phase of it is the most important or 
the most intriguing. This he will then assign first place; it becomes 
the “feature” of the article and the appropriate “W” will be answered 
first. 

Body of the story. The lead gives a brief outline of the story; the 
body completes this by filling in the details. As will be realized, the 
body must be interesting to the reader if he is to be induced to read 
it, because the story has already been told both in the headlines and 
in the lead. The body is a connected story of the event. 

Paragraphs. Newspaper paragraphs are short because long ones 
appall rather than encourage the reader, ‘The average paragraph is 
usually about six to ten lines in length, and rarely is it more than 
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twelve or fourteen. The inexperienced reporter's first paragraphs will 
very likely be entirely too long, because he does not appreciate that 
one line of typewritten material makes two of printed material in 
column. Paragraphs most frequently are composed of from one to 
three sentences. The beginning of each paragraph should contain its 
most important material. 

Sentences. “If a sentence in a newspaper story has to be reread, 
it is a poorly constructed sentence,” is an oft-quoted standard. News- 
papers are read silently and therefore hurriedly. In reading silently, 
we read much faster than we do in reading aloud. As a matter of fact, 
silent reading is more scanning than it is reading. We hurry to get 
the thought and pay little attention to words. Therefore, anything 
the reporter can do to make the paper more easily scanned will be 
helpful to the reader. Using short paragraphs is one method of 
increasing readability; using short sentences is another. Newspaper 
sentences should not be long, but neither should they be so short as 
to produce a choppy or disconnected style. 

Words. The main aim of the reporter should be to have his 
reader see the picture as he sees it. In other words, he must “paint” 
it accurately and completely. ‘The newspaper writer must have at his 
command a large store of words, because he writes a great deal and 
consequently is in danger of using some words too frequently, Pro- 
ficiency in the use of words comes only through study and practice. 
It is good practice, after writing a story, to go over it and polish it by 
rearranging its structure, and by substituting more accurate and force- 
ful words wherever possible. Another method is to place in parentheses 
after every possible word all the synonyms that can be thought of or 
looked up. Similar practice with antonyms is also valuable. Chang- 
ing the story from passive into active voice and vice versa also helps 
to increase fluency. 

News vs. opinion. In news writing it is rarely justifiable for the 
reporter to express his own opinions, and never in regular news 
stories. The reader is interested in the story and not in the reporter's 
opinions concering it. Opinions of eyewitnesses and bystanders may 
be quoted, however. It is difficult for a person reporting an interview 
or an address to refrain from agreeing or disagreeing with it; never- 
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theless he must not show his own feelings in the matter because his 
readers are not at all interested in them, 

Preparation of copy. ‘The stylebook has been suggested as a requi- 
site in newspaper work because of the necessity for uniformity, In a 
similar manner all copy must be written uniformly if errors are to be 
avoided and loss of time prevented. Uniformly prepared copy saves 
the time of both the editor and the printer. A set of rules should be 
drawn up by the staff and all copy be prepared in accordance with 
these. The following are suggestive: 


. Place your name in the upper left-hand corner. 

Typewrite if possible; use double spacing. 

. If you write the story in longhand, write slowly and very legibly and 
leave plenty of space between the lines. 

4. Use only one side of the paper. 

5. Begin the story halfway down the first page so that headings can be 

written above it. 

6. Leave a liberal margin at the sides, top, and bottom of the paper. 

7. If the copy is more than one page in length, paste the pages together 

8 

9 


wH 


in order. Do not use pins; they fall out. 

. Indent cach paragraph, or use the printer's sign ({) for it. 

. Use the proper printer's sign at the end of the story to show it is 
finished. 

10. If pictures or illustrations are to be used with your story, indicate the 
fact at the top of your first page. A simple description and identifica- 
tion, such as “one-column cut—Principal Smith,” is satisfactory. 

11. Follow your stylebook for punctuation, capitalization, abbreviations, 
etc. 

12. In making corrections in copy do not erase, but cross out and rewrite. 

13. Occasionally stories are written in which unusual spellings and con- 
structions are used. In such a case write “Follow Copy” on the page. 

14. Adopt accuracy as your watchword, 


CHAPTER XVI 


The School Newspaper 


II 


HE FIRST IMPRESSION the reader receives from the paper 
j very important. If this impression is unfavorable the individual 
will be prejudiced against the paper before he begins to read it. If it 
is favorable, he will take the opposite attitude. This first impression 
depends upon a number of items such as the name, paging, size, 
columning, headlines, balance, typography, classification of material, 
and use of illustrations. While all school newspapers need not be 
organized alike, yet there are fundamental principles of make-up 
which they all must follow. 


MAKE-UP OF PAPER 


Name. Because a school newspaper represents a great national 
institution—education, any community's biggest and most important 
business—and often travels far, the name must be dignified and 
worthy, Such names as “Tattletale,” “Gossip,” “Outburst,” “Tale- 
bearer,” “Chatterbox,” and “Buzz,” are not appropriate because they 
suggest flippancy. Many papers are named after school colors, “Red 
and Black” or “Green and White,” and while these names are better 
than those indicated above, they are not particularly suggestive be- 
cause dozens and even hundreds of other schools have the same 
colors. Such names as “Tribune,” “Weekly,” “Pilot,” “Hi-Post,” 
and “Hi-News,” are good because they are more dignified and dis- 
tinctive. However, they are weak because they do not indicate the 
name of the school by which they are published. More definite and 
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appropriate names are “Manual Arts Weekly,” “South Side Times,” 
“Central Outlook,” “Lewis and Clark Journal,” “The Adams 
Gazette,” “Shadyside News,” “Tulsa School Life,” “East High Spot- 
light,” and “Roosevelt Standard.” Names composed of abbreviations, 
or with the school name worked in, such as “Evanstonian,” 
“Southerner,” “Munsonian,” “Jeffersonian,” “Fort Lee-Der” (Fort 
Lee), “Pel Mel” (Pelham Memorial), “Munhisko” (Munhall High 
School), and “Ah La Ha Sa” (Albert Lea High School), are fre- 
quently used. If the school is just starting a paper, much enthusiasm 
in the student body can be aroused by balloting on a name for it. 

Once the name has been selected it is important that it be 
attractively made up to head the paper. Sometimes it is set up with 
each printing, but a “headpiece” is usually made up and used over 
and over again. Such a piece is necessary if the name or the make- 
up is complicated or unusual. 

The school and the city from which the paper comes should always 
be designated. It is exasperating to pick up a school newspaper and 
find that nowhere in it is the name of the school or city indicated. 
Each number of the paper should be designated or identified by 
“volume” and “number.” “Issue” is not as good as “number” for this 
designation., 

“Ears.” These are small “boxes” at the top corners of the first 
page in which are printed designations, news, questions, or com- 
ments. The “Home Edition” or “Final Edition” of the daily news- 
papers are carried in the ears. In school newspapers the ears usually 
carry exhortations to beat rivals, boost campaigns, and similar items. 
These ears are placed in the space before and following the name of 
the paper and so help to give a pleasing effect by filling in what other- 
wise would be blank space. 

Size. The size of the paper has to do with such elements as dimen- 
sions, number of columns, and number of pages. It depends upon 
two main factors, the amount of news to be included and the cost of 
the paper. Needless to state, before a paper is issued a budget of 
probable income and expenditures should be carefully planned and 
the latter made to conform to the former. This budget will deter- 
mine the size of the paper. 
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Dimensions. The school newspaper should look like a newspaper. 
The magazine page is small; the newspaper page is large. On the large 
page it is easier to provide variety in make-up than on the small page. 
Too, one large page is less expensive to compose and print than two 
pages half the size. Some schools print the paper in their own shops 
and, because their presses cannot handle a large page, issue a small- 
page paper, often unattractive in appearance and inferior in quality. 
The weak justification, “We can print it cheaply, and we give the 
boys practice in printing real projects,” prevents the development of a 
good school newspaper in many a community. 

Number of pages. A few school newspapers are published in mag- 
azine form and size. These are not to be confused with the magazine, 
which will be discussed later. This practice is decidedly bad because it 
suggests literature, not news; it allows for but little in the way of 
pleasing variety and make-up; and it brings additional cost in printing, 
as well as for cutting, assembling, and stapling. Newspapers whose 
number of pages is not in multiples of four represent poor practice 
because of the inconvenience of the extra sheet. For the average 
school a paper of four large pages is preferable to any other type. 

Columns. In order to make the newspaper more readable, narrow 
columns, in which the line is only about half as long as a line in a 
printed book or on a typewritten page, are used. School newspapers 
vary from one or two columns in the smaller mimeographed or 
printed papers to five, seven, or eight in the larger papers. Usually an 
odd number of columns is preferable because it is more easily bal- 
anced. For instance, most “boxes” or “cuts” are of one-column width 
and if the paper is odd-columned, say of five columns, these boxes or 
cuts may be placed in the middle or third column and there will be 
two columns on each side of them; or they may be placed in the 
second and fourth columns, in which case the page will also balance 
well. If a single cut were used in a four-column paper it could not be 
placed in the middle column because there is none; and if placed in 
the second or third column there would be a greater number of 
columns on one side than on the other. Such a page would be off- 
balance. Nearly all large daily newspapers are composed of eight 
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columns, but because of the size of the sheets less balance is required 
than in the case of the smaller school paper, and moreover plenty of 
material is available with which to balance. 

Classification of content. The importance of material in the news- 
paper is shown, first, by its location or placement in the paper, 
second, by the amount of space allotted to it, and third, by the head- 
lines used to advertise it. Because not all happenings about the school 
are of equal importance, they must be rated and placed accordingly. 
The first page is the most important, and on this will be placed the 
most significant news stories. Not all of them need be completed on 
this page; some of them will “break over” to the inside pages and be 
completed there. The importance of a story usually bears some direct 
relation to its length, but not always. 

The responsibility for judging importance falls to the editors. They 
must decide which activities or events are relatively the most, and 
which are the least, important. This will usually not be a particularly 
difficult task, but it must be carefully and fairly done because the 
paper must be as unbiased and fair in its classification of news as in 
its stories about it. How shall the importance of a story be judged? 
The criteria by which relative importance is measured are those used 
for measuring news. In general that which is most interesting or sig- 
nificant to the largest number of students should be placed in the 
most important part of the paper. The report of a fine assembly pro- 
gram, a crucial football game, a notice of an unexpected vacation, or a 
new regulation, concerns everyone in the school and should at least 
be begun on the first page. The report of the meeting of the French 
Club or Radio Club, a “personal,” an alumni item, or a story of 
interest only to a restricted group should rarely go on the first 
page. 

The relative importance will vary, too, with each issue. For some 
numbers there will be a great amount of important news, possibly too 
much for all of it to be placed on the first page. For another number 
there may not be enough important news to fill this page. Thus it 
will be seen that importance is always relative; it depends upon what 
is available. 
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Sections. City newspapers are generally organized into sections— 
society, sports, city, cartoons, ete.—and many school papers imitate 
this arrangement. Such a classification of news makes for directness 
and definiteness, and where each reporter is assigned to a particular 
section it makes for efficiency in newsgathering and newswriting. 
There is a danger that there may not always be enough news for 
some one department and, as this department might appear to be 
insignificant with but little material, “news” must be fabricated to fill 
out the section. However, such practice cheapens both the depart- 
ment and the paper. If care is taken in making sections, allot- 
ing space, and assigning reporters, this danger should be largely 
obviated. 

The sections used, as well as their placement in the paper, will 
depend upon the size of the school, the number and size of the 
organizations, and the size of the paper; no general rule can be laid 
down. The following sections are typical: Editorial, Clubs, Sports, 
Society, Class News, Fiction, Poetry, Humor, Exchanges, Personals, 
Alumni. To each department is assigned the individual who is best 
acquainted with and best fitted for that particular task, and he is held 
responsible for furnishing the news coming under that section, He 
should be properly identified in the paper, so that contributors will 
know to whom to send or give items. A few papers carry the name of 
the reporter or department editor at the top or bottom of this 
column. Probably a better way is to place it in the masthead above 
the editorials with the other members of the staff. 

Departments may be made attractive by the use of small head- 
pieces drawn by students or bought from engraving houses. These can 
be used over and over again. 

Occasionally departmental items will represent news stories deserv- 
ing first-page prominence. For instance, an important athletic event 
which is significant news to the school deserves first-page display. 
Such a story may be started there and completed in the sports or 
athletic section on the third or fourth page. Care should be taken not 
to overemphasize any one department. Athletics, especially, is likely 
to be overstressed. 
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Editorials and staff placement. In a four-page paper the masthead 
containing the names of the members of the staff is usually placed 
at the upper left-hand comer of the second page. The names should 
be listed opposite the office held and generally in rank, beginning 
with the most important and running down to the least important. 
The block or cut showing membership in press associations is also 
placed there, as well as the statement regarding mailing as required 
by law. Making the masthead and editorial section wider than one 
column is good practice because this allows more space for names and 
official positions, and the editorials are then shorter because they are 
wider than in a single-column arrangement, This encourages reading, 
especially if the type used is larger than that in the body of the paper. 
The editorial page is often called the page of opinion and conse- 
quently is the proper place for correspondence, student polls, poetry, 
reviews, and similar material. 

Advertisements. These should not be placed on the first page un- 
less they concern some very important school interest. They may be 
placed on all other pages of the paper. In a four-page paper a few 
are usually placed on page two. Some editors claim that the last page 
of the paper is second in importance to the first and reserve it for 
news. In this case but few advertisements would be placed on it. 
Advertisements, as was suggested before, are usually built up the side 
of the page in the form of a pyramid with the base at the bottom of 
the page. The top of the page is more important than the bottom so 
should be reserved for news. In organizing the advertising, a dummy 
is built up, and each space is numbered and sold according to number. 

Balance. The page as a whole must carry appeal. It would not be 
attractive if it were printed solidly, so a pleasing combination of 
variety and nonuniformity is planned. Headlines help, but if all of 
these were of the same size and style of type the page would still 
lack sufficient variety. Nearly all papers attempt some balance on the 
first page. For instance, the most important topics are balanced 
against each other by being placed at opposite sides of the page and 
under somewhat similar headlines. As two heavy headlines set to- 
gether would not make for variety, a short or small headline is set next 
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to a heavy or long one. This emphasizes by contrast the importance 
of the long headline. A few papers go to the extreme of matching 
each article and headline on one side of the page with one of exactly 
the same form on the other side. Such mathematical perfection is 
not desirable, if for no other reason than that it subordinates news 
values to mechanical make-up. Naturally, some headlines should be 
placed below the fold of the paper. The inside pages are not balanced 
as exactly as the first page. The staff should make the dummy, place 
the stories and allot space to them, write the headlines, and designate 
the type to be used. The make-up of the paper is too important to 
be left to the printer. 

Headlines. The headline of a newspaper is not a label. It has, in 
fact, a four-fold function: to advertise the news; to summarize it; to 
classify it according to importance; and to increase attractiveness by 
variety. 

Types of headlines. ‘To avoid monotony and to emphasize by con- 
trast, several kinds of headlines are used, each of which is composed 
of groups of lines called “decks” or “banks.” The four most com- 
monly used are the following: 

crossing. ‘This is a line straight across the column. Frequently 
it does not completely fill the column. A flush headline is composed 
of two or more crosslines all beginning (or ending) at the same 
place, 

DROPLINE. In this, each successive line is indented. 

PYRAMID OR INVERTED PYRAMID. This is usually composed of 
smaller type than the crossline or dropline and contains more words 
or statements. It is made in half-diamond shape, with the point at 
the bottom, 

HANGING INDENTION. In this type the first line begins at the left 
side of the column and runs entirely across it. The lines following 
are indented equally one or more letters. 


* Before about 1900, American newspapers used few or no headlines, News was 
classified and placed under departmental labels. Newspaper competition forced 
the development of the headline idea. World War I hastened the development of 
the several-column headline, 
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The following figures illustrate these types of headlines: 


CROSSLINE 


DROPLINE 


| 


FLUSH 


HANGING 
INDENTION 


PYRAMID 


Special kinds of headlines. spREADHEAD. Ordinarily the newspaper 
headline extends one column in width. When it is more than one 
column wide it is called a spread. It may be any number of columns 
wide. It is usually in large boldface type. Its subordinate decks may 
spread its entire length, but generally they do not. 

STREAMER OR BANNER. This headline spreads across the entire 
page. If important enough, more than one story may be “streamered,” 
the streamers being of different kinds and sizes of type. This is 
largely an advertising head designed to sell the newspaper. The pass- 
ing reader can take in the news at a glance, and a big attractive head 
helps to interest him further in it. Such a head probably has little 
place in the school newspaper, because in the first place it would not 
help to sell many more papers, and in the second, as the paper is 
issued but once a week or once in two weeks, the large headlines 
would not be bulletining recent news but news that happened several 
days before and with which probably everyone in the school is 
already familiar. 

jump means. When a story “breaks over” or “runs over” to an 
inside page, a jump head is used, this usually being the first phrase 
of the top deck as it appeared on the front page, or important words 
from it. This device helps the reader to locate the article or story 
readily. ` 
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susHEADS. In order to break the monotony of long solid columns 
of text, subheads are used. These are generally simple statements of 
crossline form and placed at irregular intervals. 

OVERLINE. This is a short title, often only a label, placed over a 
picture or an illustration. It frequently starts the story, or at least 
relates the illustration to the news of the day. 

The legend is a longer explanation placed below the illustration. 
It completes, in some detail, the story which the overline started. 

Headings usually contain more than one type of headline, the 
longer, more important stories having perhaps three or four, and 
shorter stories one or two. The display lines or top deck are commonly 
crossline or dropline, while the subordinate heads are made up of 
pyramid and hanging indention. Incidentally, the pyramid type of 
headline is fast disappearing from daily newspapers. The first and 
third decks are the most important in a four-deck head. Very rarely 
is one type of head followed immediately by another deck of the 
same kind. There must be a contrast, and this is secured by using 
different types of heads and different kinds and sizes of type. 

Rules for headline writing. Good headline writing requires study 
and practice. The headline writer must know the story, its general 
news value, be able to judge significant features, and have skill in the 
technique of writing headlines. The main rules to be observed in 
writing these are as follows: 

1. Make the headlines symmetrical. The headline will depend first 
of all upon three things: the space allowed for it, its length, and the 
size of type desired. The space is the width of the newspaper column, 
which cannot be widened or narrowed. It is measured in ems. Each 
capital headline letter is one unit in width except M and W, which 
are one unit and a half each, and I, which is a half unit in width. The 
figure 1 and punctuation marks are a half unit, excepting the dash 
and double quotation marks, which are one unit. The spaces between 
the letters count as one unit each. 

Capital headline letters have the same width in units no matter 
what type is used. In other words, a unit is a unit, whether in large 
or small type. The number of units which may be put into a line 
depends upon the size or point type, and also the face used. This 
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means that the headline writer must know his type and also how 
many letters of each are required to fill the column, He can then 
write his headlines so that they will be symmetrical; that is, so that 
they will fill up the space comfortably and “pile up” nicely, 

The printer will have to know what kinds of type are wanted in 
every head; consequently it will save time if a chart or sheet is made 
on which are designated the various sizes and kinds of type, each of 
which is numbered, lettered, or named. The writer composes the 
head in the kind of type he wants used and specifies this on his 
copy. In the smaller schools, and often, too, in the larger, the writing 
of heads and the selection of type for them is left to the printer. Such 
a procedure is rarely satisfactory. The character of the paper is in- 
dicated by the headlines more than by anything else, and this matter 
is too important to be turned over to the average job printer, who 
frequently has had no experience in composing headlines. 

2, Make the headline a complete statement. This means that it 
must contain subject and predicate. The active voice is preferable 
to the passive because it is more forceful. Occasionally the main story 
is told in the top deck of the headline, and the remaining decks are 
dependent clauses or phrases and not really complete statements in 
themselves. 

3. Use the present or future tense. What is happening is of more 
interest than what has happened. ‘The present tense makes the news 
news and not history. It shows timeliness of items. ‘The same tense 
should be used throughout the heading. 

4. Use short, concrete, and vigorous words wherever possible, The 
heading must tell the story in a few words because space is limited. 
Hence short words are preferable. Forceful words make the reader 
want to read further. 

5. Use articles rarely in the headline, A, an, the, etc., take up con- 
siderable space and weaken the statement. Such words are under- 
stood anyway. 

6. Do not repeat important words. Repetition weakens the head- 
line. Use synonyms. 

7. Be sure that headlines are accurate and complete. The lead tells 
the main points of the story and the headline should be a summary 
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of the lead. It must not, of course, tell something that is not in the 
story. This frequently happens when part of the story is deleted by 
the editors after the headlines have been made up. 

8. Use subheads in longer stories. Newspaper paragraphs are kept 
short in order not to discourage the reader. Consequently, subheads 
are placed at intervals of one hundred to three hundred words, or 
every two or three inches of space, according to the length of the 
story and the ease with which it breaks up. Hence, subheads should 
come at natural, not artificial, breaks. The use of only one subhead 
in a story is not considered good practice. 

g. Use jumpheads where the story runs onto another page. These 
may be either a phrase or important words from the original headline. 

10. Use punctuation as little as possible. Periods are rarely used. 
Occasionally they may be placed at the ends of the pyramids and 
hanging indentions, but not often. Semicolons or dashes are some- 
times used in place of conjunctions to set off independent clauses. 
Commas, too, are used infrequently. 

11. Follow the style sheet for spelling and abbreviations. Probably 
nothing detracts from the character of the paper more than a lack 
of uniformity in spelling and abbreviation. 

12. If quotations are used specify authority immediately. 


ORGANIZATION AND DUTIES 
OF THE STAFF 


Methods of choosing staff. The character of the newspaper de- 
pends upon the caliber of the staff elected to publish it; consequently, 
this group should be selected with great care. The staff may be either 
elected or appointed.? 

Popular election. The weakness of this method of selection is at 
once apparent—popularity does not necessarily mean ability to do 
newspaper work. Further, the favoring or the slighting, in the paper, 
of certain students or organizations because of their political activities 


2 Membership in one or more of the school Press associations mentioned on 
page 343 will bring a great deal of valuable practical help to any staff. 
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for or against the elected staff, and the many and varied forms of 
petty politics that may intrude, are other undesirable possibilities, 

Another method of election is that in which the various staff 
positions “belong” to particular classes, the most important positions 
being filled by the seniors, the least important by freshmen, and the 
newspaper officials being elected by the various classes. This has the 
advantage that the editorship and managership and other important 
staff offices go to older students who know conditions better and 
who have probably already served on the paper in less important 
capacities. However, this plan, too, is weak, for obvious reasons. 

Appointment. In many schools the staff members are appointed 
by a Board of Publications, which is usually composed of the busi- 
ness managers and advisers of student publications, teachers of 
journalism, the dean, assistant principal or director of extracurricular 
activities, and other interested and competent persons. Any student 
in the school may be a candidate for any position on the paper by 
making proper application and having his candidacy approved by 
from one to three teachers who know him best. The Board considers 
all candidates, their qualifications and general scholastic standing, 
and selects those it considers most competent, irrespective of their 
general school classifications. After a publication has been running 
for a year or two, the Board will have the assistants of the previous 
years to consider for the main jobs. The students taking courses in 
journalism, if such are offered, will have a considerable advantage. 

In a few schools the applicants for newspaper offices “try out” for 
the various positions, and while there is something to be said for 
such a practice it has the very serious disadvantage of being difficult 
to administer, particularly in the business end of the publication. 
Having separate staffs compete by publishing complete papers is un- 
satisfactory because (1) no one staff would include all of the best 
newspaper workers in the school, and (2) such experimentation 
results in different types of papers that give the impression of a lack 
of definite newspaper policy. 

In any case, irrespective of the method by which the newspaper 
officers are selected, a permanent Board of Publications stabilizes the 
program, and its experience helps to prevent serious errors. 
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Sponsor. The function of the sponsor is to supervise the produc- 
tion in all of its phases—editorial, composition, make-up, financing, 
and distribution. He will work hand in hand with the editor-in-chief, 
but he will not write or rewrite copy or read proof. He should be a 
severe and at the same time a sympathetic critic, but he should not 
assume the task of passing upon everything that goes into each num- 
ber. He will assist the editor to delegate responsibility and help 
him to see that such responsibility is faithfully discharged. He should 
help to educate the members of the staff in the various jobs that fall 
to them. If they cannot do these tasks, or learn to do them accept- 
ably, he must not substitute for them. In such instances provision 
should be made for getting someone who can handle the assign- 
ments satisfactorily. The sponsor, because of his experience and better 
judgment, acts as a counselor and adviser for the publication and not 
in any way as a glorified editor or manager of it. Naturally he should 
be a teacher who knows publications and the mechanics of producing 
them, who has a good comprehension of purposes and values, and one 
whom the students respect and with whom they will cooperate.* 
Increasingly school newspapers have two sponsors, editorial and 
business.* 

Editor-in-Chief. This official is what the name signifies. He should 
probably be an upperclassman, one thoroughly familiar with the 
school and its activities, a hard worker, the possessor of good judg- 
ment, and a student whom other students and teachers respect in 
every way. Tact, diplomacy, thoughtfulness, fairmindedness, and 
appreciation are other qualities he must possess. 

The editor-in-chief must have the good of the school at heart. He 
must be able to see things that need to be done. He represents legally 
appointed student opinion and he must be careful in the exercising of 
this function. He represents the entire school, not merely himself, 


2 In “How Principals Help the School Press,” School Activities 17:224-225, 
February, 1946, L. R. Campbell summarizes the steps which administrators may 
take to help students and sponsors improve their publications. 

* Two good articles on critical sponsorship are Brewer, W., “Should the School 
Newspaper Have a Censor?” School Activities 21:251-252, April, 1950, and Red- 
ford, E. H., “Should There Be Censorship of High-School Publications?” School 
Activities 7:4-7, May, 1936. 
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the faculty, or any particular organization or body in the school. He 
is the school itself. 

His main duty is, of course, to see that a good paper is published. 
He should delegate most of the work to his subordinates, not because 
of his power and authority but because there will be so many big 
issues which will require his attention that he will have little time for 
proofreading and rewriting. He will hold staff meetings at which the 
various problems will be threshed out. He will write editorials, per- 
haps not all of them but many of them, and will see that those to 
whom he assigns the writing of others prepare them to suit him. He 
may help to write the headlines. He will certainly help to make up 
the dummy. He will decide what shall go into the paper if there is 
any question or conflict or if something has to be omitted. His most 
important duties, however, relate to the members of the staff. He 
will prescribe duties and hold every staff member responsible for the 
faithful and complete performance of them. Of course, the sponsor 
will help him whenever possible, but the editor-in-chief must accept 
the responsibility for the paper. He is editor, and if the paper is of 
inferior quality he, officially, is to blame. 

Associate editor or managing editor. This editor is an assistant to 
the editor-in-chief, He frequently has special duties such as assigning 
reporters, making up the dummy, checking over the assignments, and 
writing headlines. He will be assigned his work on the basis of his 
special interests or abilities. He must learn the editor’s duties so that 
in case of emergency he will be able to fill his place acceptably. 

He should keep an assignment book in which are entered all 
assignments. This book will show all events to be covered; the reporter 
assigned to each; the date the story is due; the date checked in; what 
number of the paper it is to be used in, etc. In this way he has a 
close check on each reporter and can locate immediately any error 
or delinquency. 

Assistant editors. ‘There may be any number of editorial assistants 
in accordance with the size of the school, paper, and distribution of 
work. They are assigned whatever tasks the editor and sponsor decide 
upon. Copyreading, proofreading, headline writing, and copy editing 
are some of these responsibilities. 
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Business manager. A school newspaper is a commercial, as well 
as an educational, project, and must be conducted in accordance with 
good business principles. It cannot be published if it is not financed. 
The job of the business manager is to finance it. This official should 
possess business ability, good judgment, industry, and integrity and 
be highly respected by students, teachers, and especially business- 
men. He must know how to handle his assistants, for they are the 
direct contact points with the business world. He may not, perhaps, 
solicit advertisements, but at least he will plan with his advertising 
manager for the soliciting of them and for the distribution of them in 
the dummy. He will plan with another right-hand man, the circula- 
tion manager, for subscription campaigns and for the efficient distri- 
bution of the paper. He must work hand in hand with his superior, 
the editor-in-chief, on all matters of finance, circulation, advertising, 
and general policy. 

Advertising manager. This official is an assistant business manager 
whose special duty is to solicit advertising. He may or may not collect 
for it, according to the local conditions and the method of collection 
decided upon by the editor, adviser, or Board of Publications. He 
must know students and their needs and use good judgment in 
selecting business houses to be solicited. Other qualities obviously 
necessary are business ability, tact, enthusiasm, and persistency. 

Circulation manager. ‘The circulation manager is another assistant 
business manager, the twin of the advertising manager. His main 
duties are to sell and distribute the product. He is responsible for 
subscription and booster campaign and for other methods of increas- 
ing the sale of the paper. 

Auditor. The auditor should keep all records. He may collect 
bills, check and discount them, and send them to the treasurer to be 
paid. He receives all money and turns it over to the treasurer. He 
makes monthly statements to the business manager. He accounts for 
every copy of the paper. In addition, he sees that all of his accounts 
are properly and regularly audited. i 

Sports editor. This editor is responsible for stories of all athletic 
contests, write-ups of former athletes now making good at univer- 
sities, side lights of the games, etc. He should know athletics well or 
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should have competent assistants for games with which he is not so 
familiar, girls’ games, for instance. Fairmindedness and accuracy 
should be his watchwords. 

Exchange editor. The paper should be exchanged with similar 
publications of a large number of other high schools. The function 
of the exchange editor is to develop lists, make the exchanges, and 
reflect the news from these schools. He can run a very interesting 
exchange department if he makes it a “what other schools are doing” 
section. If, however, he makes the usual inane comments about these 
other papers, he should be educated as to his correct duties or relieved 
of his position. 

Alumni editor. The alumni editor collects and writes up the news 
concerning graduates and former students. He can find much of his 
material in the “morgue,” and he can get a great deal more by calling 
on the parents of alumni and by watching the daily papers. 

Society editor. The society editor covers all of the parties, recep- 
tions, picnics, and other social events not covered by special or 
regular reporters. She may use the stories of other reporters in her 
department, if they are not too long. 

Feature editor. If the paper is a large one a feature editor may be 
appointed. His duty is to collect subjects suitable for feature articles 
and either write them up himself or assign them to assistants. He 
must be a wide reader and must have the necessary insight to pick 
up and follow insignificant leads into interesting stories. 

Art editor. This editor is responsible for cartoons, cuts, and all 
other illustrative material used in the paper. Probably he can do 
more than any other single individual to make the paper attractive. 
His chief assistants are cartoonists and photographers. 

Other editors. There may be as many editors as there are depart- 
ments of the paper. Humor, Personals, Clubs, Music, Reviews, , 
Dramatics, Literary, and Junior High are examples of such de- 
partments. f 

Equipment for the staff. The staff of any publication should have 
a suitable permanent office in which to work, and this should be 
equipped with desks, tables, chairs, filing cabinets, shelf space, type- 
writers, bulletin board, and other necessary equipment. The office 
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should be kept clean to avoid loss of copy, and it should be kept 
locked. Needless to state, a growing library of suitable books and 
magazines is essential. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


The daily newspaper is a business proposition. It must return a 
profit to its owners and stockholders. The school paper, similarly, is 
a business proposition because it must be financed if it is to be pub- 


The stagecraft class at Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, pre- 
pares the stage for the school newspaper subscription campaign all-school 
assembly. 


lished. Consequently, good business organization and administration 
are essential. ‘There are two main sources of income, subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Circulation. The paper must be sold. In a few instances it is 
financed independently and given to the students, and perhaps this 
is the desirable ultimate development, but at the present time this 
practice is rare. The ideal is, of course, to sell it to every student in the 
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school and to every alumni and friend. The next best thing is to sell 
it to as many students, alumni, and friends as possible. Often the 
success of the paper depends upon the success with which it is cir- 
culated. A larger circulation means a larger income because of the 
increase in subscription income and also because advertisements can 
be sold at a higher rate. 

Price of the paper. The price of the paper must be reasonable. It 
usually ranges from fifty cents to a dollar and a half a year. Possibly 
a dollar a year or fifty cents a semester is the price of a biweekly paper 
of average size. The lower the price, within certain limits, the greater 
will be the circulation. 

Subscription campaign. “All things come to him who waits” is 
nowhere a more glaring untruth than in the matter of school news- 
paper subscriptions. It takes a great deal of work to sell the school its 
own paper. Many students would subscribe for it whether they were 
solicited or not, but these will not be enough to finance it. The paper 
must be sold by means of efficient drives which reach every student 
in the school as well as alumni and other friends. 

The proper time for a subscription campaign is in the fall after the 
staff has been organized, and probably just before the first number 
appears. A few schools give the first number to all students and then 
start a campaign. This has the advantage of interesting the student 
in something he can see and read, but has the disadvantage of dulling 
the “point” of the drive. It is probably better to conduct the cam- 
paign before the first number appears. This will also give the staff an 
idea of how well it will be supported and how much income may be 
expected. It is a good plan to set aside the home-room period, or 
some other period, for this purpose in order to bring about a solid 
concerted drive throughout the school. 

The staff, and other students if necessary, together should outline 
the selling talks to be given. These should naturally deal with the 
proposed paper, its departments, interests, organization, price, and 
other details. They should emphasize the desirability of every student's 
subscribing. However, the talk should not give the student the im- 
pression that he is contributing to charity. Such arguments or slogans 
as “Save the paper” or “Show your school spirit” should never be used. 
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If the paper is not worth subscribing for, it should not be allowed in 
the school. The use of the slogan, “Show your school spirit—subscribe 
for the paper,” is a confession that the paper is not worth buying. The 
talk should show that the paper will be well worth every cent that it 
costs. After this talk has been carefully worked out and explained, 
each member of the staff should be given a brief outline of it. The 
speakers are then assigned so that every part of the school is ade- 
quately covered. The groups to which the speakers are assigned should 
be relatively small. 

Following the talk, subscriptions should be taken, the name, date, 
and amount paid being written on a simple duplicate receipt. If the 
student has the entire amount he should be urged to pay it at once, 
but it will always be necessary to allow partial payments. Perhaps 
twenty-five cents should be the smallest payment accepted in the case 
of a paper selling for a dollar or more. It should be the policy of the 
staff to collect the remainder as soon as possible. Allowing the stu- 
dent to pay half at the beginning of the semester and half at the end 
is bad policy and is unnecessary too, because the average student 
probably spends each week for candy, shows, sodas, etc., more than 
enough to pay the entire amount. In case he does not pay within a 
reasonable time and presents no good reason to the collectors, his 
paper should be stopped at the end of a certain time, proportionate 
to the amount he paid. 

The subscription bookkeeping system used depends upon the size 
and organization of the school. For a smaller school a simple alpha- 
betical list of all subscribers, together with the amounts paid, the 
number of the receipt book, and the number of the receipt should be 
sufficient. In a larger school such additional details as room number, 
floor, class, etc., may be necessary in order to facilitate locating stu- 
dents promptly. 

Distribution of paper. The home-room period is probably the best 
time for the distribution of the paper, because all students can see 
this distribution and it can be handled efficiently. Some schools dis- 
tribute the paper during the last period of the day or just following 
the last period. The main arguments for this practice are that read- 
ing the paper does not disorganize the school; the student will take 
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it home and read it there, thus making greater the probability that 
the parents will see it; and the student will be less likely to read it 
and then pass it along to someone else. Attempts to issue the paper 
in the morning just before school opens have not been successful. 

When the time of distribution has been decided upon, the circu- 
lation manager and his assistants prepare lists showing where the 
subscribers are at that period. Lists are then made up in duplicate for 
each room, and the papers stacked accordingly. At the time of distri- 
bution an assistant or an officer of the room takes the bundle, to- 
gether with the list of subscribers, to the room where the teacher or 
proper officer distributes the papers, checking off the name of each 
subscriber. He then returns the list, showing which students have not 
received their papers, together with these papers, to the circulation 
manager. In this way every paper is accounted for. There will prob- 
ably be a few students who prefer to buy the paper each time rather 
than to subscribe for it. It may be necessary to have a newsstand to 
accommodate these students, but such buying should be discouraged 
as much as possible because it makes for additional work and means 
a half-hearted reader. A good method of discouraging this sale is to 
charge a considerably higher rate for individual copies. 

Mailing the papers. Papers will be sent to exchanges, alumni, 
patrons, advertisers, and others. There are certain postal regulations 
covering wrapping, postage, etc., which the assistant in charge of 
mailing should learn from the local post office. 

Advertising. A large share of the financial support of the school 
paper comes from the advertising sold. If no advertising were sold 
the price of the paper would be prohibitive. As a matter of fact there 
are papers in the United States that are practically given away, be- 
cause of the large amount of advertising carried. The school paper 
should not degenerate into an advertising sheet, but probably it 
should carry advertisements because these do have some news value.° 
The amount of space sold will depend upon the advertising estimate 
in the budget. There are three steps in advertising: selling the space, 
writing the advertisement, and collecting for it. 


5 The anti-advertising position is set forth by J. G. Plank in “Ad Nauseam,” 
School Activities 21:149, January, 1950. 
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Selling space. The businessman advertises because it pays, seldom 
for any other reason. He could not be expected to contribute space 
or advertising to a daily paper just because that paper needed finan- 
cial support. Neither can he be expected to do so for the school 
paper. In far too many localities the businessman looks upon such 
advertising as charity and contributes for that reason, or to get rid 
of the solicitors, or to keep their good will. A great many student 
advertising managers look upon it similarly and solicit advertisements 
with such “arguments” as “it will help us to publish the paper,” “it 
is a good cause,” or “show your interest in us.” Even worse yet, if 
that is possible, is the blackmail “argument” sometimes used (so it 
has been reported), “If you don’t take an ad we'll hurt your business.” 
Such a policy is absolutely wrong and should not be tolerated by any 
community or any school. In fact, in many communities it is not 
tolerated and school publishers have been violently brought to their 
senses by the Chamber of Commerce or other businessmen’s organi- 
zation voting against advertising in school publications. Any business- 
man will advertise if he can be shown how it will bring him business. 
A good sound advertising policy and businesslike procedure in con- 
nection with it will not only get results but also leave the business- 
men of the town in good humor.® 

How can this be done? The first thing for the advertising manager 
to do is to list all of the stores or commercial houses in the vicinity 
which carry goods used by the students, such as clothing stores, shoe 
stores, drugstores, candy shops, flower shops, banks, and others. All 
of these are good prospects. In some schools a “what would you like 
to see advertised in our paper?” questionnaire is prepared and given 
to all students. The returns from these make good material for adver- 
tising sales talks. The list of houses should be graded and the most 
important advertiser, from the student’s point of view, should be 
placed at the top and the others roughly in the order of their impor- 
tance below. The stores will then be solicited in this order. Advertise- 

© A few years ago the Cleveland Advertising Club investigated the effectivenes 
of advertising in school publications and concluded that “The school newspape- 
is an actual asset to advertisers whose line of business permits them to use it 


intelligently, but the Annual has no place in the advertising appropriation of an 
efficiently managed advertising department.” 
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ments of poolrooms, cheap restaurants, etc., should not be solicited 
and their ads should be refused if offered, Similarly, it is inadvisable 
to include advertisements for help, either part-time or full-time, 
because of the danger that these may encourage students to drop out 
of school. New stores are always anxious to advertise and consequently 
represent good prospects, 

The advertising staff will hold meetings and prepare a good sales 
talk. Only the strongest individuals should solicit advertisements, 
and two students should always work together. Preferably these 
should be older boys, Most schools look with disfavor upon the 
solicitation of advertising by girls, 


The talk itself should be straight business and not charity. For 


instance, a reasonable talk in soliciting the owner of a shoe store 
might run something like this: 


You are interested, of course, in advertising where advertising will 
return the greatest profit. At the high school there are five hundred stu- 
dents, each of whom will buy and wear out or outgrow at least one or 
two pairs of shoes each year. There are five shoe stores in town, and, 
placing them all on an equal basis, each will sell some hundred pairs of 
shoes every year to these students. With a little advertising before these 
students your store should sell considerably more than it is selling now. 
All you need is an attractive ad where the students will read it. 

Even if you sold only twenty-five more pairs of shoes to high school 
students than you now do you would not only be increasing your sales by 
that much but you would also be increasing the size of your trade, because 
cach boy and girl represents a family. High-school students are just at that 
age when they are beginning to buy their own shoes, and if you can make 
a satisfied customer of a student you will have first bid on his permanent 
trade. And one additional customer really means more than one, for he 
has friends and relatives, who need your wares. 

We are going to accept only one shoe ad because our space is limited 
and we want to make our ads as varied as possible. Your firm has been 
selected by our staff as being the most important shoe store in this com- 
munity, and consequently we are offering you this space first. 


The solicitor must be courteous always, no matter what the store- 
keeper may say or do. Even though the solicitor does not get the 
order, he must leave the man as a friend. He may get the order next 
time. Moreover, the storekeeper may remember what was said and 
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after he has had time to think it over and appreciate the logic of it 
he may want to buy space, Tact and good judgment are requisites of 
a good salesman. He should not under any circumstances pester, 
worry, beg, or threaten the storekeeper or resort to subterfuge or 
trickery. 

The price of ads. The price charged for ads depends upon the 
size and circulation of the paper, the size of the school, the commu- 
nity, the business represented, and other considerations. Therefore 
it cannot be definitely set here. It may be that the rates have been set 
in previous years and it would not be wise policy to change except for 
good reasons. 

Ads are sold by the “inch” and by the “column.” The “inch” de- 
notes the height of the ad and the “column” denotes the width. For 
smaller papers and magazines space is often designated as “page,” 
“half-page,” and “quarter-page.” A discount should be allowed for 
ads running for more than one number. If, for instance, the price per 
insertion were fifty cents an inch, it might be reduced to forty-five 
cents for the semester and forty cents for the year. Long-term ads may 
reduce the revenue slightly but they save trouble in several ways. 
These ads might run unchanged for several numbers, but they should 
probably be rewritten each time. Ads are more easily obtainable dur- 
ing the first semester than during the second. A simple and business- 
like contract form should be printed and used. 

Ads are rarely paid for at the time of solicitation. If the store- 
keeper wants to pay for his space, no one would refuse to accept the 
money, but it is probably better to let him see his ad before he is 
asked to pay for it. Most business concerns pay their bills once a 
month by check, and so a good practice is to make up the statements 
about the last of the month and mail them to the debtors. They 
should be made out on a neat business form and sent to the business 
address of the firm. No letter or other enclosure is necessary. Some 
staffs clip the ad and enclose it with the bill, but if the advertiser has 
received a copy of the paper with the ad marked, such procedure is 
not necessary. The businessman appreciates businesslike procedure, 
and he will be pleased by the efficient manner in which these details 
of the paper are conducted. 
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The practice of a staff accepting credit certificates or slips from 
the advertiser in payment for the advertisements, and then selling 
these to the students, may be attractive to the businessman but it 
makes additional work for the staff, and in case the certificates are 
not sold, or are sold at a discount, represents a financial loss to the 
paper. Payment in cash is preferable to payment in certificates. 

The advertising manager should keep a record showing the name 
of cach advertiser, the size of the ad, the number of times it is to be 
run, the cost per inch, and the total cost. The business manager (or 
the advertising manager) will then make up his monthly statements 
from this. If ads are not paid for promptly—and not all of them will 
be—solicitors may be assigned to collect the amounts due. A complete 
list of such assignments, together with the amount to be collected, 
should be kept by the advertising manager or the business manager. 

It occasionally happens that an advertiser wants a certain space. 
He may offer a good price, even more than asked, for a strip across 
the top or middle of the page. Such an advertisement should not be 
accepted. Breaking up the news with ads or arranging them in bad 
form, even for an extra price, tends only to cheapen the paper. 

Writing the ads. Frequently the advertising staff will have to 
write the ads for the advertiser. He may not be able to write them or 
may not have the time. Many departments sell space by writing ad- 
vertisements and including these in the dummy for exhibition to the 
prospective advertiser, Ads written by the businessman should be 
checked for accuracy in composition and form. 

Other methods of financing the paper. Some of the other methods 
of helping to finance the paper are the usual entertainments, athletic 
contests, music programs, cake sales, candy sales, tag days, stamp 
sales, etc. In some instances a part of the school fund is set aside for 
the publications. Occasionally the school board contributes financial 
support. In some schools the “activities ticket” includes the news- 
paper and the students who buy the ticket receive the paper, an ap- 
propriate amount of the income from sales of these tickets being set 
aside for the publication. All of these methods may be necessary 
occasionally, especially in a smaller school where the circulation and 
advertising are limited. However, in the average school, with the 
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exceptions of the activity ticket and board of education grants, they 
are not desirable or feasible. A more detailed discussion of the rea- 
sons will be found in Chapter XXIV. 

There is, however, a legitimate way of helping to finance the news- 
paper. This is by the use of a “special edition.” Once or twice a year, 
after a football season, for instance, a “Football Edition,” containing 
the summarized results of the season together with pictures, cartoons, 
and write-ups of the various games and sidelights, may be issued. If 
in the form of a small magazine it may be Rept permanently. Such 
an edition should be sold, not given to subscribers. It is an “extra” 
number and the student should pay for it. Naturally, not many of 
these special editions should be issued. 

Budgeting. Following a budget is essential to a better paper. Good 
business methods in producing the newspaper include the making 
and following of a budget. This is all the more true if the paper is 
being published for the first time. While the paper should not be a 
money-making proposition, there should probably be a reasonable sur- 
plus rather than the opposite. “Little surplus and no deficit” is a 
good rule to follow. If a budget is followed, the staff can estimate 
more closely the amount to be spent and thus avoid closing the sea- 
son with a large surplus. In other words, it can anticipate the surplus 
and distribute it over several numbers of the paper, thereby making 
a better publication. On the other hand, the budget will keep the staff 
from spending too much, and, as frequently happens, forcing it to 
reduce the size of the paper or the number of issues. 

The budget based on estimated income from subscriptions and ad- 
yertising. The budget of the school newspaper is based upon in- 
come, and this is estimated, not too liberally, on possible circulation 
and advertising. For instance, suppose there are five hundred students 
in the school. As some students will not take the paper and some 
families will be represented by several children, a fair estimate of the 
number of subscribers would be about two hundred and fifty or 
three hundred. It is quite possible that a hundred more will subscribe, 
but it is better to underestimate than to overestimate. In the former 
case additional funds can easily be applied to increasing the size of 
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the paper or to issuing additional numbers; but in the latter case, 
more revenue must be provided or the paper reduced in size or num- 
ber of issues. The price both for the year and per copy should be 
placed at a reasonable figure. From these data the estimated income 
from subscriptions is easily computed. 

The estimates of advertising for a new paper should be on the basis 
of about one fourth, or one full page of a four-page paper. As the size 
of the paper has not yet been determined, the estimate for advertis- 
ing income cannot be made very accurately. However, a rough esti- 
mate, not too liberal, can be made, and the total yearly income com- 
puted from this. This, with the estimated income from subscriptions, 
will give an estimated total income. Dividing the amount by the pro- 
posed number of issues will give a rough estimate of the amount 
available for each issue. 

Adjustment of expense to estimated income. A rough dummy 
should now be made and taken to the printer for his estimate of cost. 
He will probably quote a price per issue, which he should reduce if 
he takes it for the entire year. If the price is higher than the esti- 
mated expense, the size or number of issues will have to be reduced, 
or plans made for raising additional funds. If there are several printers 
in town, bids from each should be secured. If there is only one printer 
and he has had little experience in printing such a paper, his bid will 
likely be high rather than low, because he does not intend to lose 
money and so places his bid to insure himself against loss. Allowance 
for cuts, mailing, and unseen expenditures which will always come 
should be rather liberal, say ten to fifteen per cent of the regular 
expenses, 

A word of caution. Starting on a small scale and growing big is 
much better than starting big and growing small. Many inexperienced 
school staffs try to imitate or outdo papers long established in neigh- 
boring schools. Their too ambitious plans in size, number of pages, 
and number of issues almost invariably result in a humiliating re- 
trenchment, usually explained in an apologetic “notice to subscribers 
and advertisers” printed on the first page of the paper. Normally, any 
such readjustment shows that the staff is incompetent. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


The Magazine 


NLIKE THE NEWSPAPER, yearbook, and handbook, which 
originated as extracurricular activities, the school magazine 
grew out of the curriculum. Its parent was the literary society, whose 
program was almost entirely a reflection of classroom work. As shown 
in Chapter V, this early form of school assembly, to which parents 
were invited, was usually held on Friday afternoon. The program in- 
cluded original writing—essays, descriptions, poems, playlets, short 
stories, debates, records of school happenings, etc.—as well as memo- 
rized and recited numbers. Gradually it became common practice in 
many schools to “bind” the best of these original compositions, and 
either make them available to pupils and parents or preserve them as 
part of the school’s records. From here it was but a short and natural 
step to the definitely organized publication, somewhat imitative of 
popular magazines which were beginning to appear. This school mag- 
azine was not printed; it was handwritten and read to the school by 
the staff members. In some schools it was issued regularly at the end 
of the term or year; in others it was “published” at irregular intervals. 
Out of this early handwritten and orally read magazine came the 
printed school magazine of today, a bound booklet composed of a 
greater number of pages than the newspaper, but smaller in dimen- 
sions and published less frequently, generally once a month or so." 


CONTENT 
In order to discover the material of which this publication is com- 
posed, the author analyzed three hundred typical high-school maga- 


1 A brief history of the development of the magazine will be found in Fret- 
well, E. K., Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools, pp. 341-345- 
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zines, The following table shows the kinds of content and proportions 
of each as found in this study. The figures are approximate only, but 
for the purposes of general presentation they are satisfactory. The 
“approximate average range” is the average proportion of content 
found; the “approximate average” is the one figure which most nearly 


TABLE I 


The Kinds of Content and the Proportion of Each 
Found in Three Hundred High-School Magazines * 


Approximate Approximate 
Kind of Material Average Range Average 
(Percentage of Total) (Percentage) 
NEWS 20-38 30 
Athletics 
Alumni 
News Notes 


Social Events 
Exchanges 
Pictures, ete. 
LITERARY 12-35 25 
Poems 
Stories 
Interviews 
Book Reviews, etc. 
HUMOR 7718 12 
Jokes i 
Stories 
Jingles 
Cartoons, ete. s 
EDITORIALS 4-10 6 
ADVERTISEMENTS 20-30 24 
MISCELLANEOUS 2-4 3 
Table of Contents 
Names of Staff, ete. 


2 This table represents a combination of two investigations, one made a few 
years ago of two hundred magazines, and one made more recently of one hun: 
dred, ‘The differences in proportions of content between these two studies were 
small. In the second study, “News” showed a slight decrease and “Literary” a 
slight increase. 
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represents this average. This table shows that the typical high-school 
magazine is composed of about one third news, one fourth advertise- 
ments, one fourth literature, and one eighth humor. Of course, ex- 
treme variations are occasionally found. 


CRITICISMS AND 
CORRESPONDING SUGGESTIONS 


During the past two or three decades a great deal of criticism, com- 
ing mostly from teachers, sponsors, administrators, and educators who 
are more interested in developing functional education than they are 
in maintaining traditional practices, has been aimed at the high- 
school magazine; and in this period many schools dropped it from 
their list of activities. Often it was crowded out by the newspaper, 
which appeared to have so much more to offer to the school and its 
students. But even in many schools which had both the newspaper 
and the magazine, the latter was discontinued. Still other schools 
have recognized the logic of the criticisms and have made, or are 
making, serious attempts to improve the magazine and continue its 
publication. 

What are these objections to the magazine? To what extent are 
they justified? And, specifically, how can they be eliminated? Possibly 
the best way to discuss this publication will be to attempt to answer 
these very important questions. Most of what was said in the two 
previous chapters on the newspaper concerning the organization and 
function of the staff, responsibilities, selling, distributing, financing, 
sponsoring, etc., is equally applicable to the magazine, and conse- 
quently need not be repeated here. 

1. It attempts to carry news. From the above table it will be seen 
that approximately one third of the content of the magazine is 
“news.” This concerns athletics mostly; and usually it is a rather de- 
tailed summary of the games written in newspaper style. By the time 
it is published it is always stale, because the average magazine is 

3 It was much easier to obtain the first two hundred magazines mentioned in 
the footnote on p. 397 than it was to obtain the second one hundred. Additional 


proof of the decreased popularity of the magazine is to be found in the paucity 
of recent literature concerning it. 
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issued only seven times a year. The inclusion of such material in the 
magazine cannot be justified. News is what happened yesterday or 
today and not what happened last month—eyents which have long 
since been forgotten. 

If your magazine just must carry news, then reduce it to a minimum 
and omit all trifling and unimportant items. Present accounts of 
games and other events in brief summaries; and make no attempt to 
carry them as news stories. Write them up from a different point of 
view or in an unusual manner. The use of pictures, cartoons, and 
illustrative material will help. But be sure to distinguish between 
news and history. 

2, Its content often is uninteresting to the students. Another com- 
mon criticism is that most of the material of the magazine does not 
appeal to the average student: that the news concerns games, events, 
and items which he has already forgotten, or alumni whom he does 
not know or care about, or “exchanges” written for the delectation 
of the editor of some other magazine which he never even sees; that 
the so-called “humor” is largely clipped and rehashed and contains 
no local applications; that the editorials are childish sermonettes; that 
the advertisements do not concern him or his needs; and that the so- 
called “literature” is amateurish and does not begin to compare with 
the professionally written material which he can buy at any news- 
stand. Certainly it is true that very, very often a student-written 
poem or story makes its appeal to some other student only because he 
knows the writer. Naturally, such a basis of interest in literature, or 
anything else for that matter, is weak, to say the least. 

There is no reason why the magazine should not be interesting to 
the student. It is free from the restrictions of the newspaper and 
hence can be made as original and unusual as the ingenuity of the 
staff permits. And variety makes for interest. The magazine should 
not be looked upon as a carrier of imaginative writing only; inter- 
views, descriptions, travel stories, book reviews, features, correspond- 
ence, personality sketches, and other types of material should be in- 
cluded. The following six types of feature stories are frequently 
mentioned as being appropriate for the school magazine: 

4 In America there are twice as many magazine readers as book readers. 
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The personality sketch 

Methods and information stories 
Historical articles, local, state, and national 
Personal experiences 

Sports stories 

Miscellaneous, and unclassifiable 


In any school there are a great many sources of fine feature stories. 
In fact, as suggested before in connection with the newspaper, every 
single person, event, and thing about the school represents a potential 
subject. The following topics were taken from school newspapers and 
magazines: © 


Most popular names in school 

Ministers’ opinions on effects of cheating 

Folding and preparing newspapers for mailing 

Teachers’ opinions of cross-word puzzles 

Origin of St. Valentine’s day; methods of celebration 

Additions to the school building 

Teachers’ worries, pet peeves 

Origin and rules of basketball 

What our advertisers think of our yearbook and newspaper 
Tips from janitors on how to keep the building “spick and span” 
Biographies of men for whom our streets are named 

Origin of polio; what it is (during polio scare) 

Calories swallowed each day in the cafeteria 

Story composed of students’ names 

Journalists on the honor roll 

Sports which interest our teachers 

Preferences in places for study 

Manual training and home economics in our school 

“Caesar” in modern English or slang 

Colors worn by visiting athletic teams 

Most popular flavors of ice cream sold in the cafeteria 
Improvements made on our building and grounds 

Number of steps and strokes by janitor in cleaning the gymnasium 
Youngest boy and girl in the school: oldest, tallest, shortest, etc. 
Weekly birthdays 

Plans of graduates 

Amount of food used in the cafeteria daily 

What we owe our advertisers for our paper's success 


5 See also the topics suggested on p. 357. 
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Eligibility rules of the state athletic association 

Sports of the Greeks and Romans 

History and development of the school slogan, motto, creed, ete. 
Trips taken by school groups 

Work required to make the students’ programs 

New teachers’ impressions of our school 

The conveyances that bring our teachers and students to school 
Lessons first or last? 

Words exchanged among “freshies” at the office 

Number of windows in the school building 

Amount of fuel used each day 

Travels and experiences of students visiting Europe 

Our foreign pen-pals 


Interest is, of course, not necessarily synonymous with importance, 
but in voluntary reading it is basic. The opinions of the faculty spon- 
sor and student staff concerning what the average student likes to 
read do not represent sufficient justification for the inclusion of mate- 
rial. Such opinions, so often colored by a prescriptive “what-they- 
should-read” idea, are notoriously wrong. There is only one way to 
discover students’ reading interests—ask them. This has not been done 
often enough in high school. Perhaps if it had been done more fre- 
quently, the troubles of the magazine would have been fewer. Student 
likes and dislikes may easily be ascertained by the use of question- 
naires, checklists, ballots, and similar devices in which the reader 
anonymously, and hence honestly, expresses his preferences, 

3. The literature often is not worth publishing. The complaint is 
very frequently made that teachers of English, judging by their activi- 
ties, are more interested in making producers than consumers of good 
writing, and that the magazine is used far too much in motivating 
such writing.’ That this is more or less true is evidenced by the fact 
that about one fourth of the typical magazine is devoted to “litera- 
ture.” Now, say these critics, this material may represent good writ- 

o An older but typical article emphasizing the value of the magazine and 
minimizing the value of the newspaper to the teacher of English is Adams, J. “A 
Doubtful Ally,” English Journal 14:115-120, February, 1920. See also, Chamber- 
lain, E. “Material for the High-School Literary Magazine from the Class in 
Creative Writing,” Education 57:44-5°, September, 1936, and Davenport. M. K. 


“Yes, We Write Poetry,” Education 57:218-222, December, 1936. See also the 
footnote on p. 402. 
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ing ability on the part of the students who write, but it is really not 
“good”; if the student wants to read good literature he can buy 
plenty of it at any newsstand—material written by professional authors 
and not by his amateurish classmates. Another common criticism is 
that often the student attempts to write on themes too deep for him; 
and the result is all the more atrocious. 

The student purchaser and reader of the magazine has a right to 
expect good literary material—as good as students can produce— 
because of the infrequent appearance of the magazine. With at least 
a month in which to prepare it, it would seem that plenty of good 
material could be made available for publication.’ 

Make the period of planning and writing a month (or more) in- 
stead of a week before issuance. Do not have a regular staff of story 
and poem writers, but interest the entire school in writing for pub- 
lication. Develop the idea and tradition that it is a real honor to 
“make” the magazine. Competition for this honor should be a great 
incentive. Do not allow the teachers of English to hold mortgage on 
a single inch of space for their classes, groups, or favorites; place their 
students on the same basis as all others. Judge all material on a com- 
petitive basis and allow no one to have the “inside track” to a single 
line of space. Offer prizes or special mention of some sort in order 
to increase competition. Encourage the students who have written 
acceptable material to continue. Post a list of names of students whose 
material has been accepted for publication. See that writers hold to 
reasonable and sensible subjects and avoid artificiality and amateurish 
imitation. Encourage originality and the development of the particular 
field of one’s own choice. Do not include too much, because this 
only cheapens what is published. 

Some schools have abolished the monthly magazine and have 
adopted the plan of issuing only an occasional number, usually one 
or two a year, in which only the yery best of student writing is in- 
cluded. This is purely a literary production and as such avoids nearly 

7 More than two hundred thousand original poems are submitted each year 
for possible inclusion in Anthology of High School Poetry published by The 
National High School Poetry Association, 3210 Selby Ave., Los Angeles 34, 


California. Student Life, published by The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, is composed almost entirely of student contributions. 
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all of the dangers and weaknesses of the monthly publication. The 
main advantage of this type of magazine is obvious—there is no 
definite time schedule to be followed. When literary material of 
sufficient quality and quantity is available, the magazine is published. 
This is a most commendable development. 

4. Its organization is uninteresting to the student. Often the 
magazine gives the impression of being merely a cheaply printed mis- 
cellaneous collection of material that was hastily thrown together as 
it “came in.” It evidences no attempt at attractive and dignified 
organization. If twenty magazines are examined, probably no two of 
them will be found to follow the same general plan of arrangement. 
There is, perhaps, no reason why they should, for there is a freedom 
in the publication of the magazine that is not possible in the news- 
paper. However, no matter what plan is followed, the material should 
be so classified, arranged, and presented that it is appealing and 
readily accessible. 

Make a serious study of the format and organization of the maga- 
zine, Classify all material. Place the most interesting story first. In 
general, place the literature in the first part of the magazine and 
follow it with news, humor, etc. Make the first dummy approximate 
only; that is, do not allocate a certain number of pages to a writer, 
article, or department and then, if sufficient material for filling these 
pages is not available, “get up” something to fill them. Make allot- 
ments of space short rather than long, so that material will have to be 
cut rather than stretched. 

Provide some uniformity in headings and general typographical 
make-up. Experiment with display and page balance to determine 
artistic presentation. Titles, the “show windows” of features, should 
be especially intriguing. Do not crowd the pages, but allow liberal 
margins and spacing between sections, articles, and paragraphs. Car- 
toons, drawings, pictures, and department heads will add to interest. 
A dignified cover in attractive colors will help to “welcome” the 
reader. Nearly all schools make use of seasonal covers: football, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's, commencement, etc. An accu- 
rate and well-set-up table of contents is essential. 

Many magazines are now printed in school print shops because (1) 
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such printing is less expensive than that of a commercial establish- 
ment, and (2) it “gives the student laboratory experience” in setting 
type, cutting, binding, and similar operations. As a result of this 
sractice, many magazines (as well as newspapers, handbooks, pro- 
zrams, etc.) do not represent good print jobs. Often the effect of a 
eally good high-school publication is destroyed by the amateurish- 
ness of its typography and set-up. Neither a main purpose nor a main 
value of the magazine is to give a few students practice in publishing 
a magazine. If the school shop is sufficiently equipped, staffed, and 
experienced, it should be given the responsibility for this task; if not, 
the magazine staff had better find additional funds and have the job 
done by a professional press. 

5. So-called humor is largely clipped. This is a justifiable and seri- 
ous criticism of almost any high-school publication. Professional 
humor magazines, as well as publications of other schools, are the 
sources of most of the jokes and humor material used. The table on 
page 397 shows that about twelve per cent of the space of the average 
magazine is devoted to such “humor.” This is entirely too much. 

Avoid using jokes clipped from other publications. If the humor 
staff is not capable of furnishing good fresh school humor, get a new 
staff or abolish the department. Have students compete to “make” 
the magazine. Songs, parodies, verses, jingles, cartoons, and a great 
variety of “what would happen if,” and other types of material can 
be worked out. See that humor concerns school affairs and school 
people. Keep it respectable; and do not allow the magazine to de- 
teriorate into a book of cheap nonsense. 

6. The editorials are sermons and moralizings of no particular 
value. This is often true of the editorials of high-school students. 
They usually transcend the experience even of the student who writes 
them; and they often, apparently, are written for the eye of the Sun- 
day School teacher and minister, who use a great many of such 
sermons themselves, rather than for the average student of the school 
—the subscriber to the magazine. Sermonettes on the various virtues 
are probably of little value in producing desired actions on the part 
of students. Further, irrelevant subjects discussed at great length 
attract but few readers. 
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Eliminate the sermonettes and make use of other types of editor- 
ials—explanatory, biographical, boosting, reasoning, commenting, and 
appreciatory. See that they refer to school topics or to topics that are 
interesting to the students. Keep them short. Add attractiveness by 
using larger type, interesting headings, and varied amounts of space. 
A “principal’s page” can be an asset to the school and to the magazine 
if it does not degenerate into either a patronizing or a moralizing 
column. 

7. Too few students participate in the benefits of issuing the maga- 
zine. Such extracurricular activities as interscholastic athletics, stu- 
dent council, and assembly cannot be justified solely on the basis of 
their benefits to direct participants only; and neither can the school 
publications. The activity which affords the greatest good to the 
greatest number is to be preferred to the one which educates only a 
few. The magazine staff is small; therefore few students can share in 
its educational benefits. 

The staff of the magazine should not consider itself as the final 
source for all, or even much, of the material for the publication, It 
should rather look upon ‘itself as a board of publication whose duty is 
to discover, encourage, and develop talent along the various lines rep- 
resented by the magazine. In this way the number of educational 
opportunities will be multiplied, the interest of the students will be 
increased, and the material published will be more varied and attrac- 
tive than if it is produced by a small board or staff. 

8. It represents productively only a small part of the school. An- 
other common criticism is that the magazine represents only a few 
departments of the school—English and Art being especially over- 
emphasized. 

Because of the very nature of the material, the magazine must be 
produced by those who write good English, and consequently the 
English department should be more interested in it than should, for 
instance, the departments of mathematics or science. There is, how- 
ever, no reason why other departments should not be represented 
in it. Material for feature stories is to be found in all classes and all 
activities. As with the newspaper, everybody and everything in the 
school is a possible source of material. 
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9. The magazine is expensive. This is, of course, true. The mag- 
azine contains many pages, is printed on good paper, has artistic 
covers, photographs, and illustrations, and requires cutting, binding, 
and other operations. Consequently, the price of twenty-five to 
seventy-five cents (thirty-five cents being the usual price) may be a 
bit high for the average student. 

Keep the size of the magazine down to a reasonable minimum. A 
greater number of pages does not always mean added quality; but it 
always does mean added expense. A small, no-space-wasted publica- 
tion is preferable to a larger one in which the material has been 
stretched or in which an excessive amount of filler has been used. It 
is better to omit and cut material than to have to invent it. A liberal 
supply of good, appropriate advertisements will help to carry the 
expense. Do not spend too much on covers and cuts. These beautify 
the magazine, of course, but there is a point of diminishing returns. 
Do not cover the magazine at the expense of seriously limiting or 
cheapening what is inside. On the other hand, remember that a cheap 
print job always means a cheap publication. 


MERITS SOUGHT IN MAGAZINES 


A practical answer to the question as to what constitutes a good 
magazine can be found in a consideration of the qualities looked for 
by the judges in the Critical Services of the National Scholastic Press 
Association. The following is a brief outline of the “Score Sheets” 
used by these critics: 8 


Editorial Content 
FICTION 


Do plots concern settings and characters with which the student is 
familiar? Is writing based on firsthand experiences or observation? 
Have vitality and originality? Variety in plots, characters, and story 
forms? Story forms fit material? 


8A Manual and Scorebook for Editors and Staffs of Student Magazines, by 
Fred L. Kildow, may be obtained from The National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Department of Journalism, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. ‘The 
revised edition (1943) sells for 50¢ per copy, or 25¢ in quantities of five or more. 
No staff publishing a magazine should be without this helpful booklet. 
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Stories well told? Show ingenuity? Diction good? Characters live? 

Stories begin and end interestingly? 

FEATURES 
Deal with things familiar to the author? Give strong personal and 
local character to magazine? School and regional sources tapped suffi- 
ciently? Variety? 

Articles cleverly conceived and written? Attractively presented and 
illustrated? Well organized? Sufficiently developed? Limited to sig- 
nificant and interesting details? Style fit the materials? Features enrich 
the magazine? 


EDITORIALS 


Editorial page an important part of the magazine? Editorials at- 
tractively presented? Invite readers’ attention? Deal constructively with 
real problems of school and community? Free from common faults? 

Writing free from personal pronouns? Interesting? Appropriate in 
style? Appealing headings? Appropriate length? 


CRITICAL WRITING 


Contemporary books of interest to students reviewed? School pro- 
ductions reviewed? Critical writing in the arts which have distinct 
educational appeal, motion pictures, radio and TV programs, art ex- 
hibits, music, included? Sufficient analysis and constructive criticism? 


ESSAYS 
Interesting subjects? Well written and presented? 


POETRY 
Well written? Variety of form and subjects? Both serious and light 
subjects included? Forms used well within the ability of the poets? 
Well suited to subjects? 


uumor (Optional) 
Original? Based on school or local conditions? Avoid offensive per- 
sonalities? Is it really humorous? 
Art Work 


GENERAL ART WORK 


Add to attractiveness and appeal? Used effectively? Suit spirit of 
issues? Show originality? Integrated part of magazine? If colors used, 
are they well chosen? Pleasing tone and shade? Appropriate? Special- 
issue art work suitable to theme? “Spots” used attractively? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Depict important characters, scenes, or situations? Consistent in 
style with material they illustrate? Sufficient number used? 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Do photographs tie in with literary content? Illustrate center of in- 
terest? Proper size? Clear cut and distinct? Captions and headings add 
meaning and interest? 


COVER 


Cover illustration and artistic layout represent spirit and tone of 
magazine? Appropriately pleasing and harmonious colors used? 


Editing and Makeup 
EDITING 


Arrangement—Editorial content arranged in logical and interesting, 
order? Variety? Good table of contents? Most important and appealing 
story or article used first? Consistency in order from issue to issuc? 
Pleasing balance between various types of literary content? 

Copyreading, Headlines, and Details —Evidences of good copyread- 
ing, proofreading, and careful attention to details? Thoroughly read 
for style, punctuation, and grammar? Style consistent? 

Paragraphs of correct length? Contributors identified? Headings well 
written? Appropriate and attractive? Jump heads suitable? 

Does the cover carry necessary identification information? 


MAKEUP 


Page layouts conform to best standard practice? Interesting and at- 
tractive? Pages uncrowded? Use of white space effective? Illustrations 
of correct size and proportion? Well placed? 

Pages interesting and attractive? Free from domination by adver- 
tisements? Numbered plainly? Size of type, margins, column arrange- 
ments, ete., satisfactory? Variety in makeup? 


Typography and Mechanical Considerations 
‘TYPOGRAPHY 


Best possible type, face, style, and size used? Headlines harmonize 
with body type? Variety in style of headings and subheadings? Captions 
add to typographical variety? Typography of cover harmonize with in- 
side? Masthead, editorial page, departments, etc., well designed and 
executed? 
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MECHANICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Weight, texture, and color of stock appropriate? Cover stock and 
color satisfactory? Proper binding used? Engraving processes suitable? 
Printing of good quality? 


THE MAGAZINE VS. THE NEWSPAPER 


With the rapid development of the school newspaper there has 
come, naturally, a discussion regarding the relative merits of the news- 
paper and the magazine. Some schools hold tenaciously to the maga- 
zine, while others drop it in favor of the newspaper. Very few schools 
have ever given up the newspaper for the magazine. Of course in the 
large school both publications are frequently found. A comparison 
of these two on the main general values of publications as outlined 
in Chapter XIV may help to throw some light on their relative 
values. 

‘The newspaper deals largely with the facts of school life, while the 
magazine is, or should be, concerned mostly with creative material. 
Values 1, 2, 3, 4 5, and 8, in Chapter XIV—“unifying the school and 
fostering school spirit,” “encouraging desirable school enterprises,” 
“molding and influencing school opinion,” “giving authentic school 
news to school and community,” “serving as a medium of expression 
of student opinion,” and “fostering cordial relations among schools” 
—all have to do with facts, the material of the newspaper. Also, the 
newspaper is issued more frequently and hence provides for timeliness 
and continuous publicity more than does the magazine. On the basis 
of these six values, the newspaper ranks well ahead of the magazine. 

The magazine, because of its freedom from journalistic form, is 
probably more effective in producing value 6, “developing self-expres- 
sion and creative work,” than the newspaper. Consequently, there 
are probably more opportunities for originality in the magazine than 
in the newspaper, and more opportunities for students of widely dif- 
fering abilities and interests to produce the types of material in which 
they are most interested and most competent. 

A comparison of the two publications on the basis of the other 
three values mentioned, (7) “developing personal qualities of staff 
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members,” (9) “recording the history of the school,” and (10) “ad- 
vertising the school,” shows little advantage of one type over the 
other. The newspaper is probably as effective as the magazine and 
vice versa. 

It will be seen, therefore, that such a comparison of the newspaper 
and the magazine on the basis of values gives the former a wide mar- 
gin of superiority over the latter. 

Against this comparison several objections may be raised. For in- 
stance, it may be argued, first, that all of the values of the school pub- 
lications are not taken into consideration. This may be true, but it is 
believed that all of the most important ones are considered in the list; 
at least all of those commonly mentioned by other writers are in- 
cluded or implied. 

In the second place, it may be held that the values are not of equal 
importance, that one may be worth twice as much to the school and 
the students as another. This is true, but there is no way to equate 
them except by common sense; and this would tell us, for instance, 
that the one value in which the magazine leads—creative expression 
—is not so important as fostering school spirit, molding public opin- 
ion, or promoting worthy school enterprises, because the latter are of 
value to the entire school directly, and therefore indirectly to all stu- 
dents, while the former concerns only a small portion of it. Neverthe- 
less, even though these values are not all equal, a preponderance is 
in favor of the newspaper. 

In the third place, it is argued by those who favor the magazine 
that, because of its infrequence, undue demands are not made upon 
either sponsor or staff. The newspaper indeed appears more fre- 
quently, but on the other hand it is smaller than the magazine. Still, 
no publication should make undue demands upon either the teacher 
or the student. Further, the criterion of value of the publication is not 
to be found in the amount of time the teacher or staff spends on it, 
but rather in the results it accomplishes with reference to the average 
student reader. 

In summary, the newspaper is more valuable to the school than the 
magazine. This does not mean that the school should not have a 
magazine; it means that if it is possible to have one publication only, 
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this should be a newspaper. After the school has a well-established 
newspaper, it may develop a magazine, provided it is large enough to 
support both publications. In such a case, each staff must recognize 
that its publication has a very specialized function and must limit its 
material and effort to that function—news for the newspaper, litera- 
ture for the magazine. However, almost any school can with profit 
promote the publication of an occasional magazine as suggested on 


page 402.° 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


The Yearbook 


HE “ANNUAL,” or more accurately the “yearbook,” is another 
of the high school’s many imitations of the college, where it 

originated about 1800 in the form of a senior autograph book. Later 
this grew into a memory album in which the senior pasted pictures, 
cartoons, clippings, etc, and about 1890, with the development of 
halftones, into a commercially produced volume. A few high-school 
yearbooks were published before 1890, but not many. Even thirty or 
thirty-five years ago there were relatively few, and nearly all of these 
were to be found in the larger high schools. Now more yearbooks are 
being published than ever before, even by small high schools, junior 
high schools, and elementary schools. Some of the latter issue mimeo- 
graphed instead of printed books.* Even handwritten books, usually 
“classbooks,” are to be found in elementary schools. This very rapid 
development brought with it an increasing number of commercial 
houses which specialize in yearbook engraving, printing, and binding, 
and these concerns in turn promoted, directly and indirectly, the 
further development of this type of publication. ‘The various school 
press associations, too, have exerted a great influence, particularly in 
the matter of yearbook improvement. In today's high school the year- 
book is a solidly established activity.* 

1 The A, B. Dick Company, 5700 West Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, offers a 
specialized service of mimeographing yearbooks. 

2A sample survey of 475 books in 1947 showed the average cost of high- 
school yearbooks iit $2357, college books, $6921. It has been estimated that at 
least 46 million dollars was spent on yearbooks in 1950. 

Probably the best single reference on this topic is Medlin, C. J, School Year- 


book Editing and one ee Kansas State College Press, Manhattan, Kansas, 
1949. This very practical and attractively illustrated book is designed as a hand- 
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TYPES OF YEARBOOKS 


On the basis of content, two main types of yearbooks are more or 
less common in American secondary schools, the “Literary” and the 
“Historical.” A third type, on the basis of responsibility for publica- 
tion, is the “Senior” or “Upper Class” yearbook. 

Literary. This type of yearbook emphasizes original writing, its 
content consisting of stories, poems, essays, editorials, and other types 
of student compositions. The author once reviewed a yearbook of 
some eighty or ninety pages which devoted twenty-three pages to one 
story! This book would be classed as a literary yearbook no matter 
what else it might have had in it. This type of yearbook grew easily 
out of the magazine, a much older publication. In schools where the 
magazine was “the” school publication it was easy to make a year- 
book out of it by increasing the size of the last number, adding the 
pictures and records of the seniors and a few pictures and accounts 
of athletics or other activities. A second reason for the appearance of 
this yearbook is the fact that the English teacher was usually con- 
sidered as the official “adviser” of the book, and she took this as an 
opportunity to motivate student composition. 

Historical. This type of yearbook is composed of historical mate- 
tial—pictures, summaries, records, chronologies, cartoons, caricatures, 
and other similar representations of what actually happened in the 
school during the year. Because it is historical it concerns the entire 
school, not any one or more particular sections only, It may give 
more representation to some classes and groups than to others, but 
it fairly represents, on the basis of importance and interest, all of 
them. 

Senior. This “Classbook” type cuts across the other two more ot 
less horizontally, in that it may be either largely literary or historical 
in content, but its material has to do almost entirely with the senior 


book for advisers, editors, managers, and members of the staff. It covers all phases 
of yearbook production. Two booklets which will be found helpful are Year- 
book Guidebook and Primer of Yearbook Layout, published (1949) by The 
National Scholastic Press Association, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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class or with the senior and junior classes. In the strictly “senior” type 
the junior class is usually mentioned to some extent, but little or no 
space is devoted to the sophomore and freshman classes. 


PURPOSE OF THE YEARBOOK 


At least a partial answer to the question, “What constitutes a good 
yearbook?” can be found in a consideration of its main purpose: 
“What is it for?” 

Undoubtedly the yearbook makes some contributions to the de- 
velopment of school morale and spirit, of worthy school enterprises, 
and of the personal abilities of those who issue it, and achieves some 
of the other general aims as suggested in Chapter XIV. However, 
these values are relatively insignificant. This publication, perhaps 
more than any other except the handbook, must be justified on the 
basis of its direct benefits to those students who buy it. 

The main value of the yearbook is not to be found in its appeal to 
the student at the time it is issued, but in its appeal to him ten, 
twenty, or thirty years later when he picks it up, looks it over, and 
recalls old days and old friends. As Helen Rand states, “Whatever 
students will want to read or look at in the future should go into it. 
There is no room for anything else.” * Although made nearly twenty- 
five years ago, this statement is still true. The “good old days” can 
be brought back very vividly by snapshots, photographs, calendar 
records, cartoons, summaries, and other accounts of actual happenings 
about the school. 

Such pleasant memories could never be brought back by stories 
and poems because these represent imaginative writing and do not 
concern school people and activities. In the second place, it is prob- 
ably true that many students never read, for the first time, even, 
many of the stories and poems published in student magazines, In 
the third place, an individual rarely rereads stories. Imagine how 


3 “Where High School Annuals Are Going,” School and Society 3030030; 
September, 1927. This article is reprinted in Roemer and Allen, Readings in 
Extra-Curricular Activities, pp. 472-473- 
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uninteresting a story, written by a student, would be to a graduate 
some ten or twenty years later; and on the other hand how interesting 
the pictures and records of old times would be to him. 

The usual argument of the adviser who believes in the literary type 
of yearbook is that it motivates student writing. As has been sug- 
gested before, no such publication can be justified solely on this basis, 
because so few students will benefit, and, further, even this benefit 
will be relatively slight because of the limited practice the student 
receives. In any and all cases, the consumer is far more important 
than the producer. 

There is little to commend in the “Senior” type of yearbook. It is 
expensive to publish and incurs deficits far more frequently than any 
other type. The reason is obvious—it concerns only a small portion 
of the school, and the remainder of the school rightly has little inter- 
est in it. It makes no appeal to the sophomore and freshman, and 
often none to the junior, and these students very properly refuse to 
buy it. 

In summary, the historical yearbook is the only type that can be 
justified, 


CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 
OF THE YEARBOOK 


The average yearbook contains an immense amount of material 
which, in order to be presented attractively and effectively, must be 
organized in accordance with good principles. These general princi- 
ples hold for all yearbook construction, even though organization, 
arrangement, and details may differ. In fact, one of the qualities of 
a good yearbook is its originality, since these publications are ter- 
ribly tradition-bound and monotonous.‘ In any case, because it would 
be impossible to describe all methods of organizing a yearbook, only 


* Russell S. Burkhart, following a very careful and detailed study of 100 
typical high-school yearbooks, concludes with this statement: “The crying need 
is not so much for a change in type of material as it is for individualization of the 
yearbook, for to know ten yearbooks is to know a hundred.” An Analysis and 
Evaluation of the Contents of the High School Yearbook, p. 76. Master's thesis, 
University of Pittsburgh, 1927. 
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one, which appears to have merit, will be discussed, and the various 
details will be presented according to this outline, 

All of the material of the yearbook may be classified in a few main 
“divisions” or “books,” each of which is composed of smaller “sec- 
tions.” While there is some objection to such arrangement, it at least 
makes the book more pleasing and interesting than if the material 
attempt being made at organi- 
tion is frequently used, al- 


were just thrown together without any 
zation. The following general organiz 
though the titles of the divisions vary widely.’ 


The Cannon Yearbook staff at work, Arsenal Technical High School, 


Indianapolis. 


I. PreLmaNary PAGES 
Cover; Flyleaf; Title Page; Dedication; Table of Contents 
Il, FacuLTY AND CLASSES 
Faculty; Senior; Junior; Sophomore; Freshman 
5 An attractive article in which the author pleads for a more connected story 
form is Ryan, M. S., “It's More than a Memory Book,” Scholastic Editor 15:8-9, 
24, February, 1936. G Hanson's article, “A Primer of Yearbook Layout, 
Scholastic Editor, November, December, 1945, and January, 1949, can be read 
with profit by any staff, experienced or inexperienced, 
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Ill. Actrvirres 

Athletics; Publications; Music; Dramatics 
IV. ORGANIZATIONS 

Student Council; Clubs; Associations; Societies 
V. MISCELLANEOUS 

Alumni; Snapshots; other unclassified material 
VI. HUMOR AND ADVERTISING 

Jokes; Cartoons, Parodies; Advertisements 


The divisions are usually separated by attractive pages of cartoons, 
photographs, or artistic material, often in color. If a general motif or 
theme runs through the book, it is reflected on these division pages, 
often on the section pages as well. This material may be prepared by 
the students or purchased from the engraver. All title pages should 
be on the right-hand side of the book. 

Questions concerning the classification of material under “Activi- 
ties” and “Organizations” may arise. The former usually refers to the 
more or less general and larger school affairs, while the latter are less 
inclusive and smaller. 

Another question that will arise concerns the placing of snapshot 
and stunt pages. These may be gathered into “Classes,” “Activities,” 
or “Humor,” or they may be scattered throughout the book. Perhaps 
the latter is the better arrangement, provided the material repre- 
sented in these pages is appropriate to the sections in which it is 
placed. Variety and contrast mean increased interest, and four or 
eight pages of snapshots grouped together would probably not be as 
interesting as those pages scattered at appropriate places through the 
book, where each page represents a pleasing contrast to the type of 
material there presented. Scattering a few of these pages through the 
advertisements helps to make these more attractive. 

A third question concerns the “literary” department, which has 
been omitted in the above outline. The purpose of the yearbook is to 
present history, and literature does not represent history. Conse- 
quently, only one suggestion is in order—omit the “literary” depart- 
ment. Essays, editorials, exchanges, and similar literary material are 
as much out of place in the yearbook as they would be in a history 
textbook. 
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The following table represents the “median percentage of the total 
space of the yearbook devoted to each of those types of material 
which were found in approximately 100 per cent of the one hundred 
high-school yearbooks” which Burkhart studied.* 


Type of Material Percentage of Space 
Senior 18.0 
Advertising 17-5 
Activities 12.8 
Underclass 10.4 
Athletics 9-4 
Humor Tp 
Introductory 6.5 
Faculty 3:0 
Other (Alumni, Literary, etc.) 14.9 

Total 100.0 


Preliminary pages. Motif. Many high-school yearbooks make use 
of a central theme, such as Knighthood, Mountains, Indians, Pio- 
neers, Animals, Astronomy, Sea, Desert, etc. More appropriate themes 
are those which reflect the school and its life, such as its campus, 
buildings, or the ideals of the various organizations and activities. 
This motif is reflected in the cover, in division, section, and other 
title pages, in senior panels, in headpieces and tailpieces, and in other 
places where there is a possibility of introducing it in a pleasing 
manner. 

Cover. The first impression the reader gets of the book will be 
gained through the cover. A cheap, unattractive cover will naturally 
not give so favorable an impression as an artistic and attractive one. 
The cover should be interesting and pleasing but not too lavish; the 
material within the book is far more important.’ A happy medium 


® See reference on p. 416. 

7 “Many of the yearbooks published the last two years by smaller schools are 
downright atrocious, mostly because too much attention was paid to the outsides 
and too little to the insides. Attempting to make a small-school book look impres- 
sive, or to rival in size the publication of a large school, by the use of a very 
thick built-up cover only shows the incompetency of the staff responsible. Such a 
cover on a book of relatively few pages is incongruous and needlessly expensive, A 
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between the finest manufactured cover and the cheapest stock of the 
printer should be found. Many schools spend entirely too much on 
their covers; some spend too little. 

In general there are two kinds of suitable covers. The first is the 
paper cover, either flexible or stiff, made from the printer’s stock. 

` This cover, if durable and attractive, may serve all the purposes of the 
more expensive one. The other type is the manufactured cover some- 
times called “artificial leather” and known commercially by other 
names. This is a finely woven cloth material covered with a thin coat- 
ing to give it a finish. It can be embossed under heat and decorated 
in colors. It does not have a tendency to dry up and crack as is the 
case with genuine leather. In any case the book should be well bound, 
because it will be used a great deal. 

Ex-libris design. Nearly all yearbooks make use of an ex-ibris de- 
sign. If this design is original, unusual, or interesting, it probably 
contributes to the book. An ordinary design contributes little or 
nothing. If a motif is used this can be very effectively incorporated 
in the ex-libris design. 

Title page. This page should bear the name of the book; by whom 
it is published; the name of the school, city, and state; the date of 
issue; and the number of the volume. These items may be made up 
in any one of several effective ways. The first items—name, by whom, 
where, and when—are usually grouped together about the middle of 
the page. The title should always go on a right-hand page. 

Name. The name of the book is important. In many schools a 
traditional name has become established. The book should represent 
a dignified effort, but dignity and beauty frequently receive a severe 
jolt because of the use of a flippant name, A cheap name, such as 
“Chaff,” “Spice,” “Lampoon,” and “Tatler,” and a beautiful cover, 
make an anomalous combination, to say the least. Such names as 
“Mirror,” “Memories,” “Reflector,” “Record,” “Periscope,” “Ampli- 


two-dollar book with good board cover is far more sensible and complimentary 
than a book of the same material in a ‘waffle’ cover at three or four dollars.” 
Editorial, School Activities 20:242, April, 1948. 

How one staff made its own covers, 800 of them—“a fifty-cent cover for ten 
cents”—is described by C. Towley in “Student-made Yearbook Covers,” School 
Activities 20:186, 207, February, 1949. 
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fier,” and “Kodak,” are good and appropriate. Many schools use a 
name containing as a base the name of the school, such as “Nor- 
easter,” “Glahisean,” “Medillite,” “Bucyrian,” “Tucsonian,” and 
“Cornelian.” A variation of this type is the name of the school spelled 
backwards or the syllables transposed, such as “Novaneb” (Ben 
Avon), “Senrab” (Barnes), and “Oradon” (Donora). Another varia- 
tion is the use of the initials of the school spelled out, such as “En 
Em” (North Manchester). Other books are named after animals: 
“Tiger,” “Condor”; spirits—“Voyager” (spirit of adventure), “Vul- 
can” (spirit of industry); and some local interest—“Chocolatier,” 
“Artesian.” Foreign names such as “Les Adieux,” “Rechauffe,” 
“Tabula,” “Le Souvenir,” and “Madrona” are not very appropriate. 
Naming the book after the school colors, though widely done, is not 
particularly good because of the fact that many schools have the same 
colors. In brief, the name of the book should be distinctive, dignified, 
suggestive, and relevant. 

Foreword. Very frequently a short pointed foreword concerning 
the spirit in which the book is issued, the purposes, aims, and ideals, 
adds to the attractiveness of the volume. Incidentally this is a “fore- 
word” and not a “forward,” as is often found in high-school year- 
books. 

Dedication. Nearly all high-school yearbooks contain a dedica- 
tion. They may be dedicated to an individual, such as the superin- 
tendent of schools, the principal, a teacher, an adviser or some great 
friend of the school; to a group, such as the board of education, the 
faculty, parents, or citizens of the town; to some more indefinite thing 
such as “Service,” “Good Citizenship,” or “Humanity.” The usual 
dedication is to a single individual, often the senior-class sponsor. 
Such a dedication is especially fitting if the book is being published 
by the senior class and this group has had the same sponsor during 
all of its stay in school. If the senior class is responsible for the year- 
book, the class as a whole, and not the staff alone, should decide to 
whom it is to be dedicated. The superintendent, principal, or com- 
petent outsiders may give suggestions or advice but should not have 
the final say either directly or indirectly. 

If the book is dedicated to an individual a good portrait should be 
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used, The usual arrangement is to use one page for the photograph 
and the page facing it for the dedicatory remarks. These two items 
should never be placed on the opposite sides of the same sheet. If the 
entire page is used for the picture, a large photograph should be 
included. If a picture of medium size is used on a whole page, a 
design or border should be drawn around it. If the dedication is to 
a group such as the school board, the picture may be either individual 
photographs or group. The individual photographs are usually prefer- 
able because they can be more easily obtained and can be attractively 
arranged on the page. 

Table of contents. The book should contain a table of contents in 
which are listed only the major groups of activities or the major divi- 
sions of the book. Distinctive designs may be suggested by an engrav- 
ing company. Although an index may not be necessary in a smaller 
book, it serves a very useful purpose in the larger. Items which are 
difficult to classify accurately may be listed under two or more head- 
ings. 

Buildings and campus scenes. An interesting preliminary page can 
be composed of pictures of the buildings, inside and outside, or 
scenes, winter and summer, about the campus. Pictures of interiors 
—the auditorium, gymnasium, or laboratory—should show these 
rooms in use, not empty. Interesting scenes about the city or com- 
munity may be used if these are related closely to school life and 
activities. Carefully planned and executed photography is essential to 
a good scenic page. 

Staff. The names of the staff members are usually placed either 
in the preliminary pages or under the “publications” which appear 
later in the book. The latter is the better policy; the former is too 
presumptuous. A good photograph of the staff is highly desirable. A 
group picture may be used if distinctive; for instance, the group 
might be shown at work on the yearbook. A picture of the staff stand- 
ing in line or in a formal group is neither interesting nor character- 
istic. Individual pictures may be tastefully arranged. Many books 
use stunt pictures showing the various staff members on a cartooned 
train or truck bringing in the book; climbing around on the book; 
carrying the book; or busily engaged in the duties of the various of- 
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fices. These pictures are made by pasting snapshot heads onto car- 
tooned bodies. However, such a picture, almost always poorly done, 
makes for an ineffective and cluttered-up page. If individual pictures 
are used they should be good portraits. Baby pictures and snapshots 
are not appropriate. 

Faculty and classes. Faculty. Many yearbooks do not include 
the names or pictures of the teachers. There is, however, every reason 
to believe that these should be included, especially in the yearbook 
of the smaller or medium-sized high school. The student in later 
years will be glad to have these pictures of his teachers and faculty 
friends. The chief objection to the use of faculty pictures comes, 
strangely enough, from the faculty members themselves, and from 
the women more than from the men. Some of the teachers prefer 
not to use recent photographs but earlier ones; consequently serious 
problems of make-up, background, and shape arise. The picture of 
any faculty member who does not want to cooperate to the extent of 
having a picture taken at the expense of the yearbook should be 
omitted. ‘The following are possible methods of presenting faculty 
material: 

Names of faculty members 

Faculty autographs 

Group picture 

Individual pictures on one page, the names on opposite page 
Individual pictures, labels underneath 

Silhouettes 


Probably the best arrangement is a page of individual portraits, each 
of which is properly labeled or identified. Nicknames and nonsensical 
designations should not be included. 

Special whole-page pictures of the superintendent and the prin- 
cipal probably do not add much to the book except expense. These 
may just as well be of the same size as those of the other members 
of the faculty and be placed with them. Unless there is some special 
reason, or unless the board of education members are very close to 
the student body, their pictures should not be included. Such inclu- 
sion may honor the board of education, but this is not the purpose 
of the book. Including the names and pictures of the janitors and 
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office secretaries is a token of appreciation and can be justified on the 
grounds that the students know them and that they constitute a very 
important part of the administrative force of the school. 

Senior section. ‘The senior class is traditionally responsible, in 
most schools, for the issuance of the book, and it is no more than 
proper that this class should receive special honor and recognition. 
Extra space, the front of the book, individual write-ups, and special 
emphasis are the devices used to honor the graduating class. 

Panels. Where individual photographs of the seniors are included 
they are usually arranged in panels or according to a uniform design. 
In one form of panel is used a strip of background material upon 
which the pictures are placed. In another form, the most popular at 
present, no contrasting background is used. Paneling provides for 
uniformity and neatness and also economical reproduction of pic- 
tures. There are a number of ways in which panels and sketches may 
be arranged on the page. The most commonly used are the follow- 
ing: § 


Single panels on one side of page with sketches on other side 
Double panels, one on each side of the page, with sketches in the middle 
Double panels in the middle with write-ups on each side 
One full page of panels with write-ups on opposite page 
Panels at top and bottom with write-ups in between 
Double or triple panels on upper half of page, write-ups on lower half 
Single, double, or triple panels on opposite corners of page, write-ups at 
side or below 
Single pictures arranged separately over page with write-ups under each 
` Portrait of each senior with cartoon or snapshot alongside 
Panels in form of school letter or class numeral 
Group picture with names underneath or on opposite page 


An important principle in the publication of pictures is convenient 
labeling. A picture which is not identified is not as interesting as it 
would otherwise be. All senior pictures should be labeled so closely 
that a stranger could easily identify them. Several of the methods 
suggested above violate this principle. Probably the best arrange- 


SA good reference is Tarleton, R., “Varying the Senior Section Layout,” 
Scholastic Editor 28:18-19, 34, November, 1948. 
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ment is the first one suggested because it provides close sketches and 
good balance for the page. The pictures in this panel should always 
be at the outside of the page, farthest from the binding. The use of 
cartoons or snapshots as a part of the senior panel is expensive both 
in time and in money and usually unsuccessful because of the dif- 
ference in quality of the snaps, backgrounds, size, etc. Too, they de- 
tract from the artistry of the page. It is far better to place them on 
other pages. 

Sketch. The following material is frequently used in the sketches 
or write-ups of seniors. 


Activity biography, activities, officers, honors, etc. 
Appropriate limericks, jingles, or other verses 
Birthplace and biography, humorous or serious 
Choice of college or occupation 

Nicknames 

Appropriate quotations from famous authors 


The best write-up of a senior is the one which seriously gives a 
record of the activities he engaged in, the offices he held, and the 
honors and awards he received. Nicknames are not appropriate be- 
cause they cheapen the page, and also because not all seniors have 
nicknames and invented ones are always weak because they are un- 
known. Limericks, verses, and quotations are worthless, and moreover 
they are difficult to get and arrange. Choice of college or occupation, 
either serious or humorous, is of no value. If it is serious, it is not 
accurate because few of the seniors know what they are going to do; 
and further, in order to avoid embarrassment, students who know 
very well they will not go to college or engage in the more polite 
occupations frequently give false information. Humor in this sketch 
usually degenerates into undignified slams and occasionally causes 
serious friction and hard feelings. Hence, a straight school biography 
is most appropriate. 

Other senior section material. In addition to the space devoted to 
individual write-ups, a number of additional pages may be reserved 
for senior activities and records. The senior sketches are more or less 
serious, and a part, at least, of the senior section should be of the 
lighter variety. The following material was gathered by the author 
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from an analysis of 400 high-school yearbooks. ‘The items questioned 
are, in his opinion, inappropriate. 


Comic page of seniors Baby pictures 
Class motto, color, flower, yell, song Class directory 
Class opinion of its last year(?) Class history 
Class plays and programs Class parties 
Class prophecy (?) Class poems(?) 
Class statistics Class teams 
Class will and testament(?) ‘ Epitaphs 
Essays and short stories(?) In memoriam 
Graduation program Jokes 
Graduation addresses(?) Orations 

“As we entered”: “As we left” Senior alphabet 
Honor seniors and marks Senior classics 
Seniors’ “song hits” j Snapshots 
Senior prescriptions Superlatives 
Trophies, records, triumphs Valedictory (?) 


Material for the “Senior Horoscope,” “Class Statistics,” or “Bureau 
of Information,” may be classified under such heads as the following: 


Besetting sin; outstanding virtue 

Best athlete, dancer, dispositioned, dresser, musician, natured, orator, 
talker 

Biggest alibier, bluffer, clown, crammer, eater, gossiper, joker, politician 

Fame won by; recognized by 

Favorite color, flower, sport, car, subject, teacher 

Likes, dislikes 

Man hater; woman hater 

Most carefree, dense, dignified, modest, natural, sophisticated 

Ought to be; wants to be; should be 

Pet peeve; pet saying 

Seen where, when, with whom 

Some “ests”: fastest, flirtiest, grouchiest, huskiest, noisiest, quietest, 
shortest, sleepiest, slowest, tallest, wittiest 

Teacher's pet; teacher’s worry 


Autographs. Many students, especially seniors, like to have auto- 
graphs of their classmates, teachers, and friends, and the usual method 
is to have them autograph their pictures. If special sheets for auto- 
graphs are used they should be placed in the back of the book, rather 
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than in the middle, because they soon present a dirty and scrawly 
appearance; also, continued handling of the pages and the pressure 
of writing on them will cause undue wear and tear and consequent 
weakening of the binding. The front of the book is too important to 
be spoiled with a messy page of autographs. Autographing the panels 
previous to making the plates is sometimes done, but this always re- 
sults in an inartistic page. Another way of preserving the autographs 
is to have each member of the class sign a sheet and have this sheet 
engraved and printed as one of the regular class pages. While not as 
personal as the other methods, it makes for a much neater book. 

Material of other classes. The write-ups of the other two or three 
classes of the school will not be as detailed or as extensive as that of 
the seniors. The junior class should probably have more space than 
the sophomore, and the sophomore class more than the freshman. 
Individual pictures and panels of all the members of these classes are 
not desirable because of the added expense; because they lessen the 
effect of the senior panels; and also because many of these other stu- 
dents, especially the juniors, will have individual pictures the follow- 
ing year when they are seniors. The list of material shown below, 
taken from typical yearbooks, is suggestive of what the pages devoted 
to other classes may contain: 


Cartoons and caricatures Class chronicles 
Class motto, colors, flower, yell, and song Class rolls 

Class numeral containing autographs Class diary 

Jokes and comics Famous Freshmen 
Pictures of class officers Jaunty Juniors 
Pictures and records of class teams Junior Jingles 
Receptions and social events Junior Jinks 
Rogues’ Gallery Pictures of class 
Sophomore Scandal Simple Sophs 


There may be no better way of representing the classes than by 
means of group pictures, but the larger the group of students the less 
valuable will be the picture. What such a photograph lacks in detail 
it more than makes up for in mass and “mess.” Folding pictures are 
being used to some extent in presenting large groups, and while more 
satisfactory from the printing and binding angles such pictures are 
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easily torn and easily torn out, and of course soon fall apart where 
they are folded. A much better arrangement is to photograph the 
large class in sections and include several group pictures instead of 
one only. Some books use only a list of class members and a picture 
of the officers. The disadvantage of this arrangement is the difficulty 
of selling books to these underclassmen. If at all physically possible, 
a group picture (or several of them) with a cut line identification is 
highly advisable. 

Activities. The purpose of the yearbook is to present the history 
of the school for the year, and most of this history will concern the 
activities and organizations. 

Athletics. In many yearbooks athletics is given a separate divi- 
sion, but while it is true that there is a great amount of athletic 
activity around the school it is hardly logical to rank it as a separate 
division and to rank music, for instance, as only a section of a 
division. 

Two weaknesses are very common in yearbook treatments of ath- 
letics. The first is that too frequently yearbooks repeat verbatim the 
newspaper reports of the games, listing the line-ups, noting substitu- 
tions, and in other ways giving detailed reports of the contests. The 
place for this material is in the newspaper and not the yearbook. The 
write-ups for the yearbook should be short summaries of the season 
for each type of athletics: football, basketball, baseball, track, etc. A 
table can be used to show the scores of all the games. In this connec- 
tion it is appropriate to suggest that season totals be omitted. It is 
customary for a school to total its own and its opponents’ scores and 
thus show how very much larger its own score was than its oppo- 
nents’. There is neither value nor logic in showing such totals. It is 
possible, for instance, for the team to have lost every game it played, 
save one, and yet have in total score twice or three times as many 
points as the total score of all its opponents. 

The second weakness concerns the pictures used. In many year- 
books one or more of the athletic teams is shown in everyday cloth- 
ing, lined up in front of the entrance to the school. There is no 
suggestion of the activity in such a picture. If the printer should lose 
the label, there is no reason why he could not designate such a group 
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a Hi-Y Club, Boys’ Club, Boys’ Chorus, or Radio Club. The picture 
should, wherever possible, suggest the activity. The main reason why 
the football team is so frequently shown in everyday clothing is that 
the staff does not begin to think about organizing for the yearbook 
until January or February and of course there is then no chance to 
obtain characteristic pictures. 

Athletic pictures, especially, should be suggestive of the game or 
events. Generally, both individually posed and action pictures are 
used. One real action picture is worth a hundred posed pictures. Pho- 
tographs showing piled-up heaps of football players or huddles of 
basketball players are of little value. Good descriptions of the scenes 
with the players identified should make them all the more attractive. 
These descriptions should, of course, be written or at least checked 
by someone who knows the game. 

The following material is suggestive of possible content for the 
athletic pages: 


Cheerleaders, pictures, and activities 

Comics, caricatures, and silhouettes 

Football pictures and write-ups 

Interclass teams and records 

Names of members of teams, managers, and coaches 
Pictures of teams, players, and groups 

Poems and parodies on athletics 

Season’s records 

Snapshots of “action,” crowds, parades, and pep meetings 
Statistics of teams: height, weight, records, positions played, points scored 
Superlatives of the teams 

Wearers of letters, often in panel forming school letter 
Who's who in athletics 

Write-ups of athletic-group banquets 

Write-ups of games (summaries only) 


In addition to the usual summaries of the year, there are always 
high lights, interesting events, and unusual happenings which make 
good material for the athletic pages. Cartoons and caricatures of 
these events, if they are of a humorous nature, are appropriate. ‘These 
pages would not be complete without the names of the students who 
won their letters. Alibis and similar apologetic writing cheapens an 
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athletic page. Statistics showing the finances of the athletic associa- 
tion belong in the newspaper and not in the yearbook. And, finally, 
care must be taken not to overemphasize athletics. 

Dramatics. Another of the public functions that should have rea- 
sonable recognition is dramatics. If quite a number of plays are given 
during the year, it will probably not be expedient to do more than 
list the names of the casts and give very brief write-ups. However, it 
is well to include a few pictures of the outstanding dramatic events 
of the year, some of which make attractive illustrations. The most 
common weakness in dramatic write-ups is to be found in the pic- 
tures included. Too frequently, as with athletics, the cast, dressed in 
street clothes, is lined up in front of the building and photographed. 
It might be argued that not all of the cast would be on the stage at 
any one time and thus an “action” picture could not be made. This 
is probably true, yet there is no reason why the entire cast should not 
be grouped on the stage for the picture. Photographs showing two or 
three principals only cannot justifiably be included. It is more difficult 
to get good pictures on the stage than out of doors, but one of the 
former is worth many of the latter. Publishing pictures of teams or 
dramatic or music organizations in uncharacteristic costume or group- 
ing suggests either one of two things to the reader: that the staff did 
not know good picture organization and presentation, or that it was 
so inefficient that it gave no thought to the illustrations to be used 
until it was too late to get appropriate ones. 

Music, Because music plays an important part in the life of the 
school, it should be adequately represented in the yearbook. The 
book may include short write-ups of activities, programs, and person- 
nel of the various organizations. The records of such activities as 
operettas, musical comedies, programs, and contests represent histori- 
cal material. Occasionally, short synopses may be used to good advan- 
tage. Photographs of operetta or comedy casts, band, and orchestra 
should be taken in characteristic costume and pose. 

Society. Brief write-ups of social events, parties, banquets, and 
receptions should be included. If these are class affairs, the proper 
place for them is in the corresponding class section of the book. A 
very extensive section on society is not advisable. 
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Organizations. All recognized organizations of the school should 
be represented by complete-membership pictures. Many of these or- 
ganizations may be small, perhaps, but even size is not necessarily a 
criterion of importance and interest. Usually one page is sufficient 
space to give to the average organization. One third (or two thirds) 
of the page may be devoted to a picture and two thirds (or one third) 
to activities, list of officers, personnel of membership, or other perti- 
nent material. Good layout does not result when space is divided 
equally between picture and copy. 

Clubs. These should be written up and pictured as suggested in 
the above paragraph. They should probably be listed alphabetically 
in order to avoid trouble regarding placement. However, if it is de- 
sired to place them in the order of their importance, a rough estimate 
of this may be made by considering the size of membership and scope 
of activities. Another method of placing clubs is by classifying them 
under such heads as “Scientific,” “Literary,” “Historic,” and “Civic.” 
Such groupings are not always accurate or even possible because the 
classifications themselves must be placed. 

Publications. An unusual and interesting way to represent staffs 
and activities of the various publications is to use the individual pic- 
tures of the staff members with the publication as a background. A 
short review of the year, together with the names of the staff, is all 
that is necessary for presenting the history of this phase of school life. 

Student council. A brief account of the history, aims, organiza- 
tion, and work of the council for the year is sufficient. A photograph 
of the council, seated around a table, should be included. 

Other organizations. Care must be exercised on the one hand to 
insure that all regular school organizations are represented, and on 
the other hand to see that outside organizations of students, which 
frequently go under school names, are not included. In some schools 
there are clubs which are traditional and which may not be particu- 
larly detrimental to school life and work but which at the same time 
are not recognized by the school authorities. These should receive no 
attention in the yearbook. 

Miscellaneous. ‘This part of the book, often designated by a more 
attractive name, is set aside to care for material which is not readily 
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classifiable in the other divisions. The organization of the remainder 
of the book will determine whether or not such a classification is 
necessary. 

Alumni. An alumni section is frequently found in the yearbook. 
This may be of interest to alumni and therefore cause the sale of a 
few more books. However, it has little historical value. Nearly all of 
the alumni are unknown to the students in the school, and conse- 
quently these pages have no interest for them, Lists of alumni classi- 
fied by years, showing occupation or residence, is the usual method 
of treatment. “News” stories about alumni are not practicable. Per- 
haps a good tule is, “If in doubt concerning alumni—don’t.” 

Snapshots. “One picture is worth 10,000 words,” runs an old Chi- 
nese proverb. Although this statement may have been true when it 
was originally made, it is probably less true today, due, strangely 
enough, to the development of pictorial magazines. However, snap- 
shots still constitute an important element of any yearbook, Such pic- 
tures represent history, facts, events, and personages. They are always 
interesting, and liberal use of them increases the demand for the book 
because of the greater number of students who are represented. A 
very good way to get many of these pictures and thus increase the 
selection and consequently the value of the pages is to promote a 
snapshot contest. Announcement of this contest should be made early 
in the fall. Several substantial cash prizes may be offered for the best 
sets of pictures. This should mean that a great many more pictures 
will be turned in than can be used, and naturally a wider variety 
means a better selection of those that go into the book. In addition, 
more interest will be aroused. 

Suggestions on the taking of these pictures should be made by the 
committee or staff in charge. Several of the following rules for the 
snapshot editor are equally applicable to the student photographer 
or art editor.” 


® In this connection the Yearbook Editor's Guide, a 24-page free booklet pub. 
lished by Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York, will be found helpful. 
Two pertinent articles are Racker, F. O., “We Make Our Yearbook Photos,” 
Scholastic Editor 15:8-10, 17, Apal, 1936, and Kronvold, W. K., “Photographers’ 
Organization Serves School Publications,” School Activities 20:206, February, 


1949. 
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Use only those prints that have a story value. 

Use only those shots that are in good taste. 

Use only snaps that will reproduce well. 

Prints on semigloss paper reproduce well. 

A medium background such as gray is usually best. 

Do not place too many on a page—usually 5-9. 

Remember that snaps must reduce proportionally. 

Allow some of the background to show in making up a page. 

Do not spoil the page with too much designing. 

Identify all pictures, preferably by meaningful cut-lines. 

Have your official photographer take the flashlight pictures. 

Have all the prints of about the same general size. 

Don’t forget that this is art work and that your engraver knows much 
more about it than you do. Consult him frequently. 


Chronology of the year. A “Calendar,” “Chronology,” “Events of 
the Year,” or “Log of the Good Ship High School,” may be 
used to record the main events of the year. 

Humor and advertisements. Humor, according to Fretwell, “in 
many cases one of the saddest phases of this publication,” may be of 
a variety of types: jokes, parodies, verses, limericks, cartoons, and 
caricatures. Jokes are better suited to the advertising pages because 
they offer a more striking contrast. Cartoons contrast well with text. 
Jokes should be fresh and in good taste, and should concern school 
events and people. ‘The humor element of the book is important but 
must not be overemphasized. 

Stunt pages. A most important part of the humor of any year- 
book is to be found in its student pages. These are composed of 
“stunts” built around school people and events. Several pages of these 
distributed through the book will add greatly to its attractiveness. 

The following stunts were noted in a study of 400 yearbooks, al- 
though only a few were taken from any one book, This list suggests 
ideas and material which staffs can make use of for many years. Nat- 
urally it would be impracticable for the staff to attempt to use very 
many of them at one time. 


Athletic Glimpses—Cartoons and freaks of athletics 

Beauty, Brains, and Brawn—Students listed under each caption 

Believe It or Not. Life in Our School. Mind in the Making—Cartoons 
depicting exaggerated routine and activities 
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Campus Cemetery—Cartoons and epitaphs 

Class Inventory—Freak items; most clothes, least sleep 

Could It Be Possible For? Things Worth Seeing. What’s Wrong Here? 
What Would Happen If? Jest ‘Spose. Students minus prominent 
characteristics, or characteristics rearranged 

Crippled Careers—Cartoons depicting unsuitable vocations 

Current Mythology. Reincarnations. Hall of Fame—Students as famous 
characters, pictures, statues 

Familiar Signatures—Take-offs or bona fide signatures 

Find Misspelled Words—Names spelled phonetically 

Flower Basket. Vegetable Garden—Students as flowers, vegetables 

Freak Newspapers—Few pages of newspaper, past or future, with out- 
landish news, ads, and editorials. Names—‘“Cracked Mirror,” 
“Futurist,” “Last Gasp,” “Literary Bigest,” “Plunketville Gossip” 

Glimpses of the Past. A While Back. In Their Youth. Not So Long Ago— 
Baby or childhood pictures 

Guess Again. Who Are They?—Silhouettes and cartoons 

Haunted Bookshelf. Theatrical Bills. Whom Book Titles Remind Us of— 
Students named or cartooned as plays, books, movies 

Idealism ys. Realism—‘“How they should be” and “How they are” 

If Students Had Their Way—Cartoons of paradisiacal school 

Imagine This Faculty2—Teachers, subjects rearranged 

In the Observation Ward—Students and hobbies 

Masculine Peaches—Cartooned tree or box, handsome boys 

Match Box. Licenses Applied for. Pair Tree—School Lovers 

Nursery Players—Students as nursery characters 

Our Gang Railroad—Cartoon train loaded with students 

Peeps into the Future. Ten Years Hence—Students at vocations 

Review of the Year—Cartoons of high lights 

Seniors Writing Home about Their Jobs—Cartoons 

Some Notables in Our School—Exaggerated characteristics 

Stairs to Success—Cartoons of school tasks 

Staff Automobile—Staff in and on auto 

Suggestions for New Building—Cartoons 

Tid-Bits. Topics of the Day. One Thing and Another. Tremendous Trifles. 
Ink Dabs—Cartoons on school life 

Training for Efficiency—Athletes in strange poses 

Try These on Your Victrola—Students as song hits 

Weather Forecast—Students named “Fair,” “Dark,” “Cloudy,” “Rainy,” 
“Cold,” “Warm,” “Chilly,” “Frosty” 

What We Want—Page of words clipped from magazine advertisements: 
Packard, Vacation, Money, New Home, Good Teeth, Ocean Trip, 
New Clothes 
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What We Get—(Opposite page) Pain, Medicine, Work, Flunk, Bald 
Spot, Flat Feet 

Who's What and Why’s Why—Cartoon or text or both 

Why’s Who in U. S. in 1970—Students’ professions or fame 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Financing the yearbook. The yearbook is an expensive project and 
much effort will be needed to finance it adequately. The usual meth- 
ods of raising money for this book are as follows: 


Subscriptions or sale of copies 1° 

Advertisements 

Assessments of seniors or organizations 

Entertainments, sales, parties, beauty contests 

Gifts from alumni or friends, grants from the school board 
Miscellaneous: refunds, rebates, sale of photographs 1 


The most businesslike ways of raising the funds—sales, advertise- 
ments, and assessments—should, if at all possible, provide sufficient 
financial support for the book. The other methods may, to some 
extent, be necessary in the smaller schools. 

The amount to be expected from the various sources can be esti- 
mated only approximately. A study of the average incomes for 64 
high-school yearbooks entered in the 1948 National Scholastic Press 
Association Yearbook contest shows the following percentages: 


Sale of books 60 
Advertising 23 
Sale of space to organizations 6 
Sale of pictures 4 


Class dues, appropriations, concessions, etc. 7 


10 Probably the weakest part of a subscription campaign is this—in but very 
few instances is any serious attempt made to sell copies to recent alumni, 
Graduates of the last two or three years represent an excellent field for sales 
because of their acquaintance with the school and its people. However, most 
staffs either give this possibility no consideration or wait expectantly (and dis- 
appointedly) for these alumni to rush in and buy. Instead, the staff should make 
a real effort to reach these alumni and make it convenient for them to purchase 
the book. 

11 A rather unusual method of raising additional funds is described by E. H. 
Redford in “Yearbook By-Products,” Scholastic Editor 13:8-21-23, May, 1934- 
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Price of the yearbook. The price of the book should be reasonable 
—that is, within the reach of all. In many schools there is a sensible 
tuling that the book shall not sell for more than a certain amount. 
And in larger cities where there are several schools a maximum price 
is usually set in order that needless and expensive competition be- 
tween the schools shall not be started. The aim of every staff is always 
“bigger and better than ever,” and this frequently brings disaster. 
And one disastrous year will handicap yearbook production in that 
chool for a decade. 

Probably a price of a dollar and a half or two dollars is quite 
enough for the average high-school yearbook. The author once heard 
of a high-school book that sold for twelve dollars a copy. ‘The same 
report suggested that so few copies were sold that the book was a 
colossal failure. It should have been a colossal failure. A staff which 
, Was so stupid as not to appreciate the value of the yearbook any 
more than that should have failed; and the school authorities who 
allowed such a monstrosity to be developed deserved real censure— 
and they got it. A three- or four-dollar yearbook is entirely out of 
place in the high school. 

Reasonableness of price must mean reasonableness in expenses, 
size, material, and particularly in cover. Individual photographs, art 
work, two-color work, and tables of statistics or material requiring 
handsetting are particularly expensive. Cutting down expenses should 
mean cutting down the price of the book. 

Advertisements. Advertisements usually fill one fourth or one fifth 
of the book and pay about one fourth or one third of the expense of 
it. For instance, if the budget calls for a yearbook to cost $2000, 
plans should be made to get eleven or twelve hundred dollars’ worth 
of advertising. There is always some shrinkage, owing to inability to 
sell the ads, to collect for them, or to canceling of contracts, and this 
shrinkage should be allowed for. The methods of securing advertise- 
ments for the newspaper may also be used in getting them for the 
yeatbook.'? 

Because of the size of the page and of the book, there will be many 
more full-page ads than in the newspaper. The price charged for 


12 See pp. 387-391. 
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these cannot be stated accurately because this will depend entirely 
upon local conditions, but thirty to forty-five dollars is the usual fig- 
ure.!3 The price of a half-page ad should be more than one half of 
the full-page price. If the latter is $30, the half-page price may be 
$17.50; the quarter-page, $9.00, etc. If jokes and humor are distrib- 
uted through these advertisements they may not be full, half, or 
quarter pages. However, their technical designation remains full, 
half, and quarter page, and no advertiser will grumble because a joke 
takes a small part of his space. An attractive “Advertisers’ Index” is 
a good device for calling attention to the advertisements. 

In his study, Burkhart found that “The seven most likely adver- 
tisers, as determined by the number of advertising sections in which 
they appear, are (in this order) clothing stores, grocery stores, banks, 
drug stores, garages, jewelry stores, and department stores. The poor- 
est advertisers were hotels and camps, transfer and taxi companies, 
public utilities, and recreation centers.” ™ 

An important, and discouraging, thing to be remembered is that 
the yearbook is usually a poor advertising medium. In more than one 
city the businessmen have refused to buy space in it. In other cities 
they recognize the worthlessness of such display (“dead” advertising 
to them) and contribute to the “charity” to be merely listed as “Our 
Patrons,” or under some other similar apologetic heading. And in at 
least one large American city high-school yearbooks all but disap- 
peared because of the criticism of the businessmen.’* All of which 
taken together means that the advertising manager or solicitor should 
not make too rosy promises or too sweeping generalizations concern- 
ing the value of yearbook advertising. And also that, increasingly, 
other means of supporting the yearbook must be found or the expense 
of its publication correspondingly decreased.*® 


13 Medlin suggests that the money received from a page of advertising should 
pay for that page plus an additional one. For example, if it costs $20 to print 
one page, advertising revenue should be at least $40 a page. 

14 See p. 416 for reference. 

15 See footnote reference on p. 388. 

16 A vigorous defense of yearbook advertising will be found in “Why Yearbook 
Advertising Is Definitely Worth While,” Scholastic Editor 13:5, 17-18, January, 
1934. See also, Hollar, D., “Enthusiasm Sells Yearbook Ads,” Scholastic Editor 
29:14-15, October, 1949. 
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Assessments. The groups and organizations are usually assessed 
certain amounts, depending on the space they are allotted. Such 
assessment is made of clubs and similar organizations and not of such 
activities as athletics or publications, where there is a school rather 
than a personal interest. 

Expenditures. While any estimate of the expenditures for the 
yearbook is at best only a more or less intelligent guess, even such 
a guess may help to give a general idea of the proportion of expense 
which goes to the various items. One such guess is as follows: 1 


Per cent 
Photography 3-8 
Engraving 35-40 
Printing 35-40 
Miscellaneous 4-8 
Reserve 10-15 


In the study referred to on page 416, the percentages were, printing, 
binding, and covers, 61; engraving, 28; photography, 8; and miscel- 
laneous, 3. Good business demands a carefully estimated budget and 
as close a following of this as is advisable and expedient. 

Contracts for engraving and printing. Great care should be exer- 
cised in letting contracts for engraving and printing, There are many 
high-school yearbooks that are hardly complimentary to the school 
issuing them. Most of these books are produced by local firms in the 
smaller communities. In such communities the local photographer 
usually knows little about engraving or engravers’ requirements; the 
engraver does not specialize in this type of work; and the printer 
probably knows as little about the printing and binding of a yearbook 
as the others know about its photography and engraving. Naturally, 
the result is a book of inferior quality. 

There are in America a great many companies which specialize in 
the production of high-school and college yearbooks.!8 ‘These concerns 


17 These figures are for the “insides” of the book. The cost of the cover, which 
may run from a few cents to a few dollars, is too variable to be included. 

™ The offset process in the production of yearbooks has recently become very 
popular, One authority estimates that about half of these books are now pro- 
duced by this method. A description of this process will be found in Laubscher, 
F. M., “Preparing the Offset Copy,” School Press Review 26:3, November, 1950. 
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employ editors, artists, engravers, printers, and binders who do noth- 
ing else but study and produce these publications. All such concerns 
of any size employ representatives whose business it is to visit the 
high school and help the staff to plan its book. Most of these houses 
lend to the staff contracting for their services a very complete set of 
guidebooks and composite yearbooks which show in great detail the 
duties of the various members of the staff, procedures, etc., and sup- 
ply all other information necessary to the production of the book. 

In this connection it is pertinent to state that spending large 
amounts of money with a view to producing a book that will win 
high ratings in yearbook competitions is both illogical and wasteful. 
In more than one such contest the rating organization has so classi- 
fied entries that all, or nearly all, of the books, sometimes even the 
most inferior, receive highly commendatory ratings. In short, while 
these rating services may and do contribute very substantially to the 
development of good yearbooks, nevertheless these volumes should be 
planned for the local situation rather than for a competition. Need- 
less to state, contracts for engraving or printing should not be made 
with high-pressure salesmen who promise “honors” for the book in 
case they are awarded these contracts. 

Further, it is a wise staff which calls together the engraver and the 
printer before the contracts are awarded, so that extra charges may be 
eliminated or agreed upon. When this is not done the net result 
often is an engraver-planned book which is mechanically impossible 
for the printer to produce; and the consequent necessary readjust- 
ments are expensive in both time and money. 


THE STAFF 


While the staff of the yearbook will not differ greatly in organi- 
zation and general type of work from that of the newspaper or maga- 
zine, yet, in one way, its selection is far more important because of 
the highly technical details and intricate processes involved in pub- 
lishing a yearbook. One important reason for inferior books, and for 
errors, often repeated over and over again in succeeding books of the 
same school, is the stupid practice of making the senior-class adviser 
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the sponsor of the yearbook, irrespective of her interest, knowledge, 
or ability in yearbook production. With such an inexperienced 
sponsor (and with the usual more or less inexperienced staff) the 
project is certain to be marred by blunders which might have been 
avoided had a more intelligent procedure been used in appointing 
the sponsor. There is no more logic in the senior-class adviser auto- 
matically becoming sponsor of the yearbook than there is in her 
automatically becoming sponsor of the senior swimming team, senior 
chorus, senior basketball team, or senior orchestra. “The publication 
of a book,” says Fretwell, “especially so diversified a book as an an- 
nual, demands knowledge, skills, abilities which the school has made 
no serious specific attempt to develop. . . . When one considers the 
highly technical and difficult problems involved in producing and 
financing an annual, and considers at the same time the utter absence 
of training in most schools to meet these conditions, the miracle per- 
formed by annual advisers and pupils in making bricks without straw 
becomes apparent.” ' It is only logical that yearbook sponsorship 
should be a more or less permanent task in order that knowledge and 
previous experience may be capitalized towards improvement. 

Too, it is reasonable that the sponsor should be encouraged by the 
principal to keep up to date on yearbook-production materials and 
methods. Two- and three-day conferences and workshops, for both 
sponsors and staff members, are becoming common. It is as logical 
to excuse teachers and students from school duties to attend these 
events as it is to excuse them to attend student council, athletic, 
music, and other important conferences, Increasingly, summer courses 
are being offered for sponsors, and many courses in journalism include 
attention to this activity.2° 

Further, it is not only advisable, but also essential, that the more 
important staff positions be filled by those students who have had 
previous experience on other yearbooks. Hence, it is good policy to 
select younger students as assistants to the various major staff officers 

1° Op. cit., p. 396. 

2° The two-week workshop for yearbook advisers held at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, during the summer of 1950, had an enrollment of 21 teachers from 


five different states. This workshop carried two hours of graduate or under- 
graduate credit. 
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and thus train them for the responsibilities they will assume when 
they later occupy these offices themselves.2* 

Policy of the staff. The staff must determine and adopt a policy, 
which should be based largely upon finances because financial sup- 
port will determine size, type, cover, engraving, and other details of 
the book.** Such questions as the following should be seriously con- 
sidered by the staff. 


1. Are there traditional practices we are expected to follow? What? To 
what extent are we required to follow them? 
2, Will our budget allow a larger book than last year? Same size? Re- 
quire a smaller? If larger or smaller, how much? 
3. How can we improve upon the themes of previous books? Just how 
can we make our book different? 
4. Shall we feature some particular activity or phase of school life? If 
so, what, and to what extent? 
5. Can we afford color in introductory, division, and section pages? If 
so, what color? How would this work in with the theme? 
6, What kind of paper stock shall we use? Will this fit in with the 
theme and color scheme? 
7. Shall we use a manufactured cover, or one made from printer's 
stock? If manufactured, what is its approximate cost? 
8. Do we have the necessary abilities and talents available? 
g. Are our plans feasible and practicable? 
10. Will these policies meet with the approval of the school? 


Time schedule. In order to avoid the usual late-spring scramble, 
with its resultant array of preventable errors, and also to take advan- 
tage of discounts for work done before the busy season, the yearbook 
should be started at least an entire year before it is to be issued.’ 

Library. The staff should build up a library. By regularly exchang- 
ing with other schools, a rather complete library of yearbooks may be 
built up in five or ten years. Not all of the ideas found in these books 
can be used each year, but many of them can be used or adapted in 

21 “What the Newly Elected Staff Should Know,” Scholastic Editor 13:6-7, 
21, May, 1934, is an excellent article which can be read with profit by any staff, 
new or old. 

22 How one school substituted a semi-annual booklet of pictures for its senior- 
sponsored yearbook is described by D. K. Trott in “Picture Magazine Replaces 


Yearbook,” School Activities 11:151-152, December, 1939. 
23 See articles by Grone, Highfill, and Kildow in the bibliography. 
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later years. Hence this shelf of books should be a gold mine of mate- 
rial for a decade or more. What other schools do is not necessarily 
the best thing to do, but an inexperienced staff does not have nearly 
the wealth of ideas or material that is represented in a number of 
books already issued. The library should contain complete files of 
The Scholastic Editor, catalogues of engraving and printing concerns, 
and other books and material which deal with the subject. 

Evaluation. Apparently some schools seem never to improve prac- 
tice, their yearbooks showing the same weaknesses year after year. A 
part of this failure can be attributed to the unjustifiable influence of 
tradition and the inexcusable habit of perennial imitation. However, 
another important reason is to be found in the lack of proper evalua- 
tion or, if such evaluation is made, a failure to capitalize it. This eval- 
uation includes production difficulties and errors as well as the fin- 
ished book. Every staff, experienced or inexperienced, will have 
troubles and make mistakes in organization, time schedule, layout, 
photography, engraving, printing, distribution, financing, etc. A de- 
tailed record of every one of these should be made and filed away for 
the use of next year’s staff. Such a record should also include student, 
teacher, and community reactions to particular items. With these 
records should be filed evaluations by press association services. The 
purpose of all such evaluation is to improve later books. It is trite to 
state that such improvement will not come unless these evaluations 
are carefully studied and intelligently capitalized by later staffs. Obvi- 
ously, no new staff can establish sound policies without a serious 
consideration of these records of previous books and staffs, 

In conclusion. No attempt has been made in this chapter to out- 
line or discuss the more detailed mechanical and technical processes 
by which a yearbook is produced. Such discussion would fill a big 
volume. The purpose of the chapter has been to state reasonable pur- 
poses and principles and to suggest ways and means of attaining 
these objectives. The technical matters of engraving, printing, bind- 
ing, and photographing are handled best by the commercial concerns 
which specialize in these processes. Expert service in this connection 
is as advisable, logical, sensible, and essential as expert service in the 
coaching of an athletic team, a dramatic club, or a music organization. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


The Handbook 


HIS HAS BEEN called the age of handbooks. They are to be 
found in business, industry, transportation, the professions, reli- 
gious and secular education, the armed forces, and in many other 
organizations and activities where there is a demand for accurate and 
concise information by means of which the individual will be better 
able to carry on his work, plan his trip, operate his car, or understand 
organization and administration. In entering a new setting the indi- 
vidual must, if he is to become oriented easily, effectively, and imme- 
diately, obtain the necessary knowledges with a minimum expenditure 
of time and energy. To supply this information in compact and con- 
venient form is the function of the handbook. And the more diversi- 
fied and complicated our civilization becomes, the greater is the 
demand for such helps. Common among these books are timetables, 
tourist folders, guidebooks, directories, hints, directions, and small 
catalogues. A new member of this family is the high-school handbook. 
Although this publication has been established in colleges and 
universities for some time, it is only recently that it has appeared in 
high schools. With the rapid growth of secondary schools and the 
increasing complexity of their curricular and extracurricular offer- 
ings, and their organization and administration, there has come a 
teal demand for such a book. ‘This demand originated in the larger 
high schools, but now many smaller schools are issuing manuals and 
finding them useful. In fact, probably every high school, irrespective 
of size, should issue a handbook, because every school has traditions, 
regulations, procedures, curricular and extracurricular activities, etc., 
with which the student must become acquainted. An inexpensive 
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mimeographed booklet, half-page size, for the smaller school will 
serve the same purpose as the many-page printed handbook of the 
larger school. 

The rapidity with which this newest type of school publication has 
developed in the high school is easily shown: In 1915 there were 
probably not more than a dozen or two of these books in existence, 
but Carver analyzed more than 400 printed handbooks in his study 
of 1934." There are now several times this number. Nearly all of these 
have appeared since World War I. The wide use made of hand- 
books and manuals during the war undoubtedly gave impetus to the 
development of the high-school handbook movement. It is not at all 
improbable that within a decade or two the handbook will be the 
most common of the school publications, and, quite probably, the 
most useful. 


PURPOSE OF THE HANDBOOK 


In far too many schools the life of the new student, especially the 
freshman, is an unhappy one. He is “strung” by the upperclassmen; 
is sent off on wild-goose chases in search of the elevator or escalator, 
or to “Mr. Jones” (the janitor) for advice on his schedule; is made 
to shine shoes, carry the books of seniors, unwittingly violate rules 
and customs, and do many other humiliating things at the request of 
the other students of the school. The old searches for the “left- 
handed monkey-wrench” in the shop, “rainbow ink” in the office, and 
the “check-stretcher” in the bank, are outdone in many ways by 
similar practices in some modern high schools, 

This hazing does everything but what the school has a tight to ex- 
pect and demand—that the new student will be welcomed to the 
school and be made to feel at home as soon as possible. Instead of 
welcoming him and making him glad that he is there, such a recep- 

‘For an interesting story of the development of a mimeographed handbook 
(at a cost of 4.6 cents per copy) in a small six-year high school, see the article by 
E. P. Van Auken in the bibliography. “Once the Handbook, Now the Rabbit's 
Foot,” by W. F. Simpson, School Activities 10:251-252, February, 1939, is an- 


other story of the development and use of the handbook in a small school. 
“ See footnote reference on p. 448. 
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tion does the opposite. It sends him off in a wrong direction at a most 
critical time of his life. Such pranks are self-perpetuating, too, be- 
cause it is natural for an individual who has been a victim himself to 
want to victimize others. So the freshman, when he becomes a 
sophomore, takes delight in hazing the new freshman, often carrying 
the treatment far beyond that which he himself received. Thus is 
this vicious circle ever widened. 

The freshman enters a new world and naturally he is tense with 
excitement. He knows little about the school or what is expected of 
him. He does not know the teachers, the rules and regulations, the 
customs, the school traditions, what programs he is eligible to take, 
the organizations to which he may belong, the school songs, yells, 
and many other things. In short he is ignorant, and his ignorance 
must be dispelled before he can become a real citizen of the school. 
Knowledge of laws, customs, and regulations is, of course, no guar- 
antee of their observance, but it is the basis upon which intelligent 
observance is built. Considering the entering class as a whole, with its 
members from many different homes, schools, and social and occupa- 
tional backgrounds, it is obvious that the making of this mass into a 
homogeneous group is no small task. 

The main purpose of the handbook is to hasten the assimilation of 
the new student. It provides for him, in a concise and convenient 
form, the information which will aid him in becoming a real member 
of the school; it codifies the various rules and regulations of the 
school; explains its purpose and organization; describes its curricular 
and extracurricular program; offers counsel and advice; and informs 
the student of what is expected of him. In short, it introduces him 
to his school. 

Although the handbook is designed mainly for the new student, 
yet it is valuable also for the older students. Some of its material will 
not be needed immediately by the newcomer but in the later years 
of his school life, as he becomes interested in organizations to which 
he is only then eligible or in activities which had never before 
appealed to him. Such a handy compendium saves the office the 
trouble of answering over and over again the many puzzling questions 
which continually arise in students’ minds, and, further, it provides 
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accurate and authoritative answers to these. In discussing the value 
of this publication, Terry says, “No means of disseminating large 
amounts of information throughout the school is more economical 
of time and money. 

As far as values—as distinguished from purposes—are concerned, 
the handbook helps to educate the parents of the students and 
patrons of the school; offers educational opportunities to the students 
who develop it; establishes respect for, and confidence in, the stu- 
dent council or other organization responsible for its publication; 
unifies the school; and clarifies the ideals and principles of the various 
school organizations and activities. 


CONTENTS OF THE HANDBOOK 


A basis for a discussion of the answer to the question, “What ma- 
terial should the handbook include,” can be gained from an analysis 
of the material contained in these books. Table II shows the fre- 
quency of occurrence of each item which was discussed in at least one 
paragraph in ten or more of the 212 books analyzed. Many of these 
items were mentioned in additional books, but no record was made 
of an item unless at least one paragraph was devoted to it. No attempt 
was made to catalogue or classify the numerous student organiza- 
tions and activities. In most cases, where these were discussed, a para- 
graph was given to each one, describing it and stating the qualifica- 
tions for membership or participation. Table III shows the items 
which were discussed in fewer than ten books. Thus these two tables 
give a complete list of all topics, exclusive of specific student organiza- 
tions, discussed in 212 handbooks.4 


; Li Supervising Extra-Curricular Activities, P- 207. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
nc., 1930. 

“Three other Sorp ene investigations (two of them Master of Arts 
theses) are those of Alfred A. Rea (223 books), A Study of Student Handbooks 
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TABLE II 


Frequency of Mention of Each Item 
Discussed in Ten or More of 212 High-School Handbooks 


Item Frequency Item Frequency 
Student organizations 188 Scholarships 58 
Program of studies 154 Promotion and classification 57 
Date of publication 148 Honor roll 56 
School songs 145 How to study 55 
Names of faculty members 140 Reports to parents 52 
School yells 138 Registration rules 51 
Attendance regulations 121 Medals and prizes 5o 
Students’ constitution 98 Traffic regulations 49 
Daily schedule 92 Manners and courtesy 49 
Cafeteria or lunchroom 86 Blank memorandum space 48 
Requirements for graduation 81 Introduction and foreword 47 
Organization publishing hand- Names of handbook staff 47 

book 80 Athletic schedules 46 
College entrance require- Care of building 45 

ments 78 Homework 45 
Fire-drill regulations 72 School counselors 45 
Table of contents 71 Vocational guidance 45 
Library information 70 Study hall rules 44 
School calendar 64 Working papers 42 
Rules for athletics 62 Pictures 41 
Directory of building 61 Textbooks 40 
Lockers and wardrobes 60 Examinations 38 
History of school 60 Athletic records 38 
Student schedule blank 59 Names of club officers 37 
Marks and marking 59 Space for owner’s name 36 
Index 59 Transfer and discharge 36 
Lost-and-found information 58 Bulletin boards 35 


and emphases of these three studies of 1924 (the author's original investigation; 
see bibliography for reference), 1927 and 1934 (the National Association’s 
investigation does not list proportions of types of content), shows relatively few 
differences and only one of any significance. Due undoubtedly to the increasing 
emphasis placed on guidance, the latter investigations reveal that more space is 
being devoted to the objectives of the various curricula and courses of study, and 
to general personal and occupational counsel. Incidentally, the National Associa- 
tion’s study includes descriptions of how six schools prepared their handbooks. 
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Item Frequency Item Frequency 
Regents’ examinations 35 Daily calendar 23 
Principal's greeting 35 Anti-fratemity rule 23 
Visitors 34 Elevator regulations 23 
School colors 34 Use of stairways 22 
Letter wearers 33 Book exchanges 21 
Admission requirements 32 Reading lists (English) 20 
Telephone regulations 31 Special equipment (school) 20 
Aims of the school 31 Hospital room 19 
School building (not direc- Alumni association 18 

tory) 31 School and student creeds 17 
Advertisements 30 Trophies 17 
Entering and leaving school 29 Care of books 16 
Rules for organizations 28 Dress (usually girls’) 16 
Rules for officeholding 28 Definition of credits 15 
Dedication of book 27 Evening school 14 
Smoking regulations 26 Fees and tuition 13 
Flag salute 26 Special examinations 13 
Employment 26 Motto 12 
Pass slips 25 Commutation tickets 12 
Members of school board 25 Self-examination scale 11 
Office rules 24 Parking bicycles 10 

TABLE II 


Items Found in Fewer Than Ten of 
212 High-School Handbooks Studied 


A look ahead ` Be square 

Academic letter Big Sisters 

Addresses (spaces for) Book room 

After school, what? Books and supplies 

Aids to success Broadening influences 
Alumni loan fund Caps and gowns 

American’s Creed Cardinal principles of secondary 
As others see us education 

Athletic heroes Care of valuables 

Athletics Cartoons 

Auditorium rules Certificate of understanding 
Autographs (spaces for) Chant 


Banking Chaperons 


i 
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Character pledge 

Character records 

Choosing a college 

Choosing an occupation 

Choosing your course 

Citizenship 

Class mottoes, 1918- 

Class rolls 

Classroom procedure 

Coaching room 

Coat-of-arms 

Code of a good sport 

Collections 

College choices 

Color day 

Commencement 

Comments on work of various de- 
partments 

Committees of board of education 

Community agencies 

Conduct 

Conduct board 

Conduct on the street 

Cooperation of parents 

Correction (theme) symbols 

Courtesy to flag 

Cuts 

Dance program 

Dancing regulations 

Deans’ systems 

Discipline 

Do you know? 

Does it pay to go to school? 

Do’s and Don'ts 

Editorials 

Educational guidance 

Election board 

Elections 

Endowment fund 

English in the school 

Entering and leaving classroom 

Examination days 

Excess work 
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Expulsion 

Famous alumni 

Fathers and sons 

Fees 

Field trips 

Finances 

First aid 

Food for thought 

Form for written work 
Freshmen mixers 

Girls’ clubrooms 

Girls’ uniforms 

Girl’s wish 

Good sportsmanship 
Graduates, 1913- 
Graduates who lose 
Graduates who win 
Greenhouse 

Gum chewing 

Health hints 

Hints to lower classmen 
Home rooms 

Homework 

Honor banquet 

Honor code 

Honor points 

Honor system 
Housekeeping regulations 
How to become a booster 
How to do school work successfully 
How to enter college 
How to reach school 
Ideals 

In Memoriam 
Interscholastic athletic association 
Keeping fit 

Leadership pin 

Letter from teacher 
Letter requirement 
Loafer rules 

Loan fund 

Location of high school 
Look for the Blue Triangle 
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Loyalty pledges 

Make-up work 

Marks (effort) 

Marks (standards for) 
Medical report 

Meetings of board of education 
Memory selections 
Menu suggestions 
Monthly calendar 

Motto of school 

Moving pictures 
Neatness and cleanliness 
Notice to graduates or alumni 
Number of graduates 
Number of students 
Nurse 

Office hours 

On holding office 

Open house 

Our school 

Out-of-town students 
Parent-teacher association 
Parties 

Pass slips 

Past captains 

Patriotic songs 

Patrols 

Permanent record card 
Phonograph 

Pictures and statues 
Placement 

Pledge to school 
Postscript 

Preparation for professions 
Price of handbook 
Procedure on first day 
Program-making 
Pronunciation 

Purpose of courses 
Purpose of school 
Quotations, poetry, etc. 
Recommendation to college 
Rehabilitation work 
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Requisites for success 

Rules for parties 

School emblem 

School grounds 

School laws 

School spirit 

Score cards 

Seal 

Senior room 

Senior traditions 

Sequences (subject) 

Service opportunities 
Setting-up exercises 

Slides 

Social distractions 

Social life 

Special excuses 

Stage regulations 

State records (athletic) 
Stores 

Student aid 

Student’s prayer 

Study periods 

Substitutes and new teachers 
Suggestions for poor spellers 
Suggestions for writing exams 
Suggestions to teachers 
Summer schools 

Tardy room 

Teachers’ council 

Teachers’ office hours 

Term colors 

Theater 

Thrift 

Tickets 

Time limit for use of building | 
To the student leaving school 
Traditions d: 
Training rules 

Tuition 

Tutoring regulations 

Typical programs 

Use of gymnasium 
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Useful information What colleges say about our course 
Ushers of study 

Value of education What’s what at ...... 

Vocational books Who’s who at ...... 

War work Whom to see and why 

Watch your English Why go to high school? 

Welfare committee Words often misspelled 

What the city may expect Words to the wise 


What the college catalogue tells you Write-ups of principal and teachers 


Material not appropriate for the handbook. An examination of 
these books reveals the fact that many of them include material 
which is hardly vital or beneficial in hastening the assimilation of 
the new student. The following items are typical. 


College entrance requirements 

Notices to graduates and alumni 

Names of board of education members 

Lists of former students 

What the college catalogue tells you 

What the colleges say about our course of study 
Reading and reference lists 

Words often misspelled 

Number of graduates yearly 

Popular and religious songs (not school songs) 
Memory selections 

Dedication 

Jokes and humor, crossword puzzles 

Quiz games (except in orientation; see p. 464) 
Season’s summaries 

Medical reports 

Excessive discussion of curricula 

Pictures of students, teams, and groups 


The use of these and other items of similar nature indicates that the 
committee issuing the handbook does not have a clear conception of 
the purpose of it. 

It might be argued that the discussion of colleges and entrance 
requirements is of value to the average student; however, when the 
small proportion of students who will enter college is considered, 
such justification dwindles considerably. A page or two of general 
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suggestions may help to encourage the student, but detailed reports 
of entrance requirements of various colleges, especially if these col- 
leges are conveniently located, is not good practice. 

Some of these books resemble college catalogues. Perhaps the larger 
high school should issue a catalogue. However, organizing and issuing 
such a booklet should be the work of the faculty and not the students; 
and further, the school has no more right to charge for such a book 
than the college has to charge for its catalogue. It is probably true 
that the large school of the future will issue both a catalogue and a 
handbook. 

Space for memoranda, addresses, and notes is of little value. The 
book is not a notebook. A page or two of such space, especially if 
placed in the middle of the book, shows poor organization. Space in 
which the student may write his schedule is occasionally provided, 
but such blanks are not at all necessary and probably add nothing to 
the book. 

Many of the books include paragraphs on how to study the various 
high-school subjects. If presented in the usual “commandment,” such 
suggestions are of little value. However, if presented in a short, clever 
manner under such headings as “At Grips With Your Studies,” 
“How to Get Ready to Graduate,” and “How to Pass Your Sub- 
jects,” they may be useful. “Graduates Who Win,” “Graduates Who 
Lose,” and “Personality Efficiency Tests” are other types of topics 
included for the purpose of aiding the student in his work. Probably, 
however, not a great deal of such material should be used. 

Criteria for the selection of material. In order to help the staff 
to decide on what material shall be included the following questions 
are suggested. Each item may be weighed or evaluated on the basis of 
the answers to these questions concerning it." 


What is the purpose of our handbook? 
For whom, in the main, is it intended? 
On the basis of purpose, can this item be justified? 


* As a part of his thesis project W, Lester Carver obtained evaluations of the 
material of the handbooks published in 22 schools from 6950 students, each 
student rating the items as of “little value,” “average value,” and “great value.” 
See “Student Evaluation of Handbooks,” School Activities, May, 1935, pp. 7-9: 
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Would it be missed by the students in general if it were omitted? 
Can it be justified as written? 

Will it have to be rewritten or changed each year? 

As written, will it look well in print? 

If included, where will it fit best? 


ORGANIZATION OF THE HANDBOOK 


Too few high-school handbooks evidence any great attempt at 
systematic arrangement; many of them appear to be merely un- 
organized collections of miscellaneous materials. This is to be expected, 
because the publication represents a new venture and is not so fully 
developed and matured as it will be in another decade or so. There 
are many questions concerning classification, organization, and pres- 
entation which we cannot answer at the present time. However, it 
is possible to arrange the material so that it will be readily accessible 
and also will follow good form in bookmaking. 

Typical organization. The books which are definitely organized 
usually follow some such plan as this, although the sections are not 
always in this order: 


I. General Introduction 
II. Organization of the School 
III. Program of Studies 
IV. Student Organizations and Activities 
V. School Routine, Customs, Traditions, etc. 


Some books contain a larger number of sections and also make use 
of more headings, but in general the material may be classified as 
indicated. 

Detailed organization. In order to give more detailed suggestions 
as to organization, the following plan is presented. Some of the less 
important topics have been included with the more important in 
order to indicate where they may be classified. This plan is probably 
too complete for some schools and not complete enough for others. 
It is offered merely as an elastic arrangement which the individual 
school may adapt to its own needs. Items under each heading are 
not in a suggested proper order. 
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Suggested Organization of the High-School Handbook 


Introduction 


Students’ creed 

Date of publication 

Introduction or foreword 

Location of school, how to reach it 
Names of faculty members 

School emblems, motto, colors 


Organization of School 


Compulsory attendance laws 
General and special excuses 
Building and grounds 
Directory, floor plans, etc. 
Calendar of school year 
Examinations, regular and special 
Fire and traffic regulations 
Library, information and rules 
Transfers and discharges 
Reports to parents 

Study-hall regulations 


III, Program of Studies 


Classification, promotion 
College entrance requirements 
Curricula, courses of study 


IV. Student Organizations and Activities 


Clubs and organizations 
Alumni association 

Athletic records, schedules 
Names of club officers 
Names of letter wearers 
Letters and numerals 
Scholarships 

Regulations for organizations 
Rules for officeholders 


V. General Usages, Customs, and Traditions 


Care of personal property 
Care of school property 


Aims of the school 
Flag salute 

Picture of school 
Principal's greeting 
Table of contents 
Handbook staff 


Advisers 
Assemblies 
Attendance 
Tardiness 

Lockers or wardrobes 
Daily schedule 
Marks and marking 
Registration 
Admission 

Signal bells 
Textbooks 


Admission requirements 
System of credits 
Required, elective courses 


Band 
Council 
Debating 
Dramatics 
Constitution 
Recognitions 
Honors 
Medals 
Prizes 


Book exchange 
Bulletin boards 
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Dress and personal appearance Homework 
Hospital room How to study 
Lost-and-found bureau Office rules 
Manners and courtesy School songs 
Telephone rules Smoking 
Working papers, certificates Trophies 
Yells and cheers Visitors 


Names. ‘The most commonly used types of names of handbooks 
are the following: 


Handbook: Used with the name of the school issuing it. 

Initial: Initial of school, “N,” “M,” “B,” “W.” 

Colors: School colors, “Red and White,” “Purple and Gold.” 

Suggestive: “Pathfinder,” “Guide,” “Pilot.” 

Miscellaneous: “Circular of Information,” “Life of — — —, 
“All About _____,”” “Freshman First Aid,” “Blue Book,” “Rules 
and Regulations,” “Handy Book,” “Answer Book.” 


” 


Such names as indicated under “Initial” and “Suggestive” are prob- 
ably the most suitable. School colors mean little because of the great 
number of schools that have the same colors; and such names as 
“Manual” and “Rules and Regulations” are formal and unattractive. 
Needless to state, the name of the school issuing the book should 
always be included, if not on the cover at least on the flyleaf. 

Cover. ‘The book should be attractively covered and well bound. 
The first impression is important, and nothing is so detrimental to a 
first impression as a dusty, dirty-looking cover. Brown covers, al- 
though they do not soil easily, usually give such an impression. Many 
books are bound in school colors, and these usually make a pleasing 
combination. Gold and silver names and seals on blue covers help to 
make an attractive dress. The covers are usually of paper, although a 
few books are bound in imitation leather. Probably nothing should 
go on the cover except the name of the book and perhaps the date and 
identification of the school issuing it. Rounded corners and invisible 
stapling help to make for a favorable first impression. 

Size. The handbook should be small so that it may be easily car- 
ried. It has been suggested that the best test of proper size is the 
measurement of the boy's most convenient pocket. The dimensions 
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of the 212 books studied varied from 212 x 4 inches to 6¥2 x g inches, 


as follows: 6 
TABLE IV 


Dimensions of 212 High-School Handbooks 


Dimensions in Inches Number of Books 
Smalen han ease cca kc eT 18 
3 39 
31⁄4 32 
3 A5 
3⁄2 61 
4 35 
Earper than AO S a eae oars 21 
AOU lms ih ila eedes we des f'. 212 


As might be expected, the number of pages varies with the dimen- 
sions of the book, the size of the school, the size of the type used, and 
the number of activities represented. This item, therefore, is of value 
only in giving a general idea of the size of the book.” Most of the 
books studied could have been a few, and some of them many, pages 
smaller. Extra pages found in many books were left blank or desig- 
nated as “memorandum,” “addresses,” etc., and in some cases this 
practice was probably due to the fact that the arrangement of the 
pages was not supervised but left to the printer. With a little more 
care in writing and organization, a number of half pages, found in 
nearly all of the books, might have been eliminated. The larger books 
are usually those issued by the schools in the larger cities. The 
“median” book would be one of 64 pages. 


“In the study of 238 books reflected in The Student Council in the Secondary 
School (ft. p. 448), the most common dimensions were 3 X 5, 42; 3 x 6, 34; 
and 4 x 6, 111. In the above study of 212 books go per cent were 4 x 6 inches or 
smaller; in the latter study of 238 books, 80 per cent were of this size. This 
difference may indicate a trend towards a slightly larger book. On the other hand, 
it may not, because the latter inyestigation included mimeographed, while the 
above concerned only printed, books. Another possible explanation of this differ- 
ence may be traceable to the growing practice of having the book printed in the 
school shop. 

7 In the National Association’s investigation (see ft, p. 448) 56 per cent of the 
books were 21-60 pages in length and 78 per cent, 21-70. Of the 238 books, 24 
were 20 pages or under and 21 were over 100 pages in length. 
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Style. The book must be written in clear and comparatively sim- 
ple style because, although it will be used by upperclassmen, it will 
be used first by lowerclassmen. Any attempt to be literary will hinder 
rather than help. The paragraphs should be short, the headings clear 
and in large or boldface type, and ample “white space” on margins 
and between paragraphs should be allowed. A good quality of paper 
should be used. One outstanding fault of many books is that the type 
used is too small. Small type gives the impression of crowding and, 
being more difficult to read, discourages the reader. 

General attractiveness. A number of other devices may be used to 
make the book interesting. A picture of the building may be in- 
cluded as a frontispiece. A picture of the coach, an empty classroom, 
gymnasium, or auditorium are not only useless but also needlessly 
expensive. Small, clever cartoons, bits of poetry, short quotations, etc., 
interspersed throughout the book help to make it attractive. Care 
should be taken not to use very much of this material. Some books, 
especially those edited by the “Better English Club” or similar 
organizations, include pointed statements about English usage, ex- 
amples of incorrect and correct grammar and spelling. The weakness 
of this type of material is that too much is included. Lists of 
“reminders” or “remembers” afford a non-catechetical way of calling 
attention to pleasing social and citizenship qualities.8 Items about 
the school under the head of “Do You Know?” may add interesting 
features, but the number of windows in the building or the number 
of lights in the corridors are of no practical value. 

In such a book there is danger of too much moralizing. It is easy 
enough to write a sermon on citizenship, and perhaps it will be read, 
but it will probably not affect as many students as if the same material 
were written in some such form as “If You Wish to Be Thought Well 
Of At = 8 A Worthy e ee iTS tees ee) Ont ow ARO 
Become a _____ High Booster.” ® Similarly a lecture or essay on 


8 Some books include a section, “To Whom to Go for What,” which answers 
many of the student’s questions at a glance. 

° Centered on an otherwise blank page in the Edwardsville, Illinois, High 
School Handbook is, “What Kind of School Would My School Be IF,” and on 
ae following page is the completion of the question, “Every Student Were Just 

ike Me?” 
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manners and courtesy will not be so effective as a presentation under 
some such heading as “Do It For High,” or “The 
High Gentleman.” A homily on sportsmanship may be good, but 
such articles as “Code of a Good Sportsman,” “A Receipt for 
Athletics,” or “Diary of a True Sportsman” are better because of 
their directness and appeal. Facts and figures on “Does It Pay to Go 
to High School?” are worth more than many lectures about it. 
“Loafers’ Rules,” “Don’t Get Anywhere Club,” and “Never Will 
Be” may interestingly call attention to regulations by means of 
clever and witty remarks about them. 

Every handbook should have both a table of contents and an index. 
The former should be short, only a page or so in length, and should 
show the major divisions of the book. The index should be placed in 
the back of the book and should show all items alphabetically ar- 
ranged. 

The major divisions of the book should be begun at the top of the 
page, preferably on the right-hand page. Beginning an article at the 
bottom of the page detracts from its importance and appeal. If 
desired, divisions or chapters may be prefaced with short and ap- 
propriate quotations. 


COST AND FINANCING 
OF THE HANDBOOK 


Data on the cost of publishing handbooks are not very reliable 
because the cost is so variable, depending as it does upon the dimen- 
sions, the number of pages, the number of copies printed, and the 
type used. A few schools publish one each year. Most schools publish 
it every two or three years. If a school uses a single edition for more 
than one year, such material as the names of the faculty members, 
club officers, team captains, calendar, and schedules must be changed 
each year or omitted entirely. Probably the best way for the school 
to meet this problem is to purchase the plates of the regular ma- 
terial from the printer, thus saving the cost of resetting it each year. 
The material which is to be changed or reset can then be composed 
at relatively small cost because there is not a great deal of it. 
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Financing. Handbooks are financed in a number of ways. Nearly 
every school makes a charge for the book, the prices ranging from ten 
to twenty-five cents. Some schools receive contributions from those 
who get copies of the book; others urge each student to contribute 
ten cents towards financing it; and still others make a straight cash 
sale at a uniform price. In the instances where contributions are 
taken, a book is given to each student whether he contributes or not, 
the collection of contributions being usually discontinued when the 
total expense of publication has been raised. 

Another method of financing the book is for the student council, 
English club, senior class, or other student organization sponsoring 
it to raise funds by means of fairs, shows, candy and bake sales, tag 
days, sales of arm bands and pennants, etc., and so give the book to 
all students. The sponsoring organization then pays any deficit in- 
curred or takes any profit made. In a variation of this procedure, the 
student becomes a member of the general organization or student 
association by paying a small fee and the book is given to him, being 
paid for out of the treasury of the organization. 

Often the board of education assists in financing the book, some- 
times to the extent of assuming the entire obligation, in which case 
the books are given to all incoming students and sold to older stu- 
dents who, it is presumed, received copies but later lost them. In 
other instances, the board assumes only a part of the expense, usually 
half, and the balance is paid by the school or by some organization in 
the school. 

A few books use advertisements to help meet the expense, the price 
ranging, in the books studied, from six to thirty dollars a page. Such a 
practice adds to the income of the book but probably detracts from 
its dignity and effect. Further, it is difficult to sell such ads because 
they really do not represent a good investment for the business- 
man. 

In summary, in the great majority of cases the handbook is sup- 
ported financially by an array of slipshod and unjustifiable methods, 
all of which will be eliminated when it is paid for by the board of 
education—as it should be. This publication is as essential to a school 
as the menu is to a restaurant, the timetable to a transportation com- 
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pany, the catalogue to a college, or the directory to a telephone com- 
pany; it serves exactly the same purpose. No direct charge is made 
for any of these, and none should be made for the handbook. Nor 
should the students themselves be required to finance it. It is en- 
couraging to note that, increasingly, school boards are recognizing that 
the handbook is a legitimate school expense. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


About one half of the books studied were published by the stu- 
dent council or other central representative body.!° In other cases they 
were published by such organizations as Hi-Y, English Club, senior 
class, parent-teacher association, board of education, alumni associa- 
tion, or faculty. 

The issuance of such a book is an excellent project for the council. 
A special committee appointed about the middle of the year pre- 
vious to the publication of the book should be charged with this task. 
This committee obtains and examines copies of the handbooks of 
other schools; surveys the local organizations and activities that should 
be represented; estimates the amount of space that should be devoted 
to each; studies such elements as size, dimensions, number of pages, 
covers, paper, and type; considers cost and methods of financing and 
distribution; and then adopts a definite publication policy.™ 

Healthy competition may be started and some recognition or honor 
given to the student who writes on such general school subjects as 
“school spirit” or “sportsmanship.” Writeups of organizations and 
clubs should be uniform and should cover such points as name, pur- 
pose, eligibility, time and place of meetings, and general activities or 
work. The central committee acts as a final board of editors and 


19 In the National Association's study (sce ft. P- 448) the student council was 
found responsible for 108 of the 238 í ken the administration for 77, and the 
board of education for 10. 

H In Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools, PP- 335-337, Fretwell 
describes a plan whereby the students, through the home ome wash ths books 
of other schools, suggest and develop the information needed, and tum the 


pooled suggestions over to the proper English class or council committee for 
editing and rewriting. 
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managers, articulates the various parts supplied by subcommittees, 
and thus prevents duplication and misemphasis. Naturally, the faculty 
should be well represented in this work. The first book issued should 
be small rather than large. The smaller the book, the fewer the 
mistakes. 


DANGERS 


While there may be no really serious dangers in the publication of 
a handbook, nevertheless there are a few possibilities which should 
not be overlooked. The first is that the book may be a slavish and 
stereotyped imitation of the publication of some other school and, 
consequently, one that does not accurately fit the local school. A 
second possibility is that the book may be written in too boastful a 
manner. It should reflect the students’ pride in the school, but this 
should be done graciously. A third danger concerns emphasis. No one 
knows just which organizations and activities should be allotted the 
greatest amount of space. The handbook board will have to exercise 
its very best judgment to settle fairly many problems of relative im- 
portance. And it must remember that interest is not necessarily 
synonymous with significance. 

A fourth possibility of weakness is that of misrepresentation. Giv- 
ing the new student either too rosy or too drab a picture of the schoo} 
and its life will handicap and delay proper orientation and assimila- 
tion, A fifth danger is that the book will be so complete and detailed 
—a dry, uninteresting, “solid,” and factual manual of information— 
that the new student, instead of being encouraged and helped, will 
be swamped and discouraged by the great number of things he is 
expected to learn and do. A sixth possibility is that the student may 
not be given adequate guidance in the proper use of the book once 
it is published and placed in his hands. The material of any hand- 
book is difficult to read and comprehend; hence, provision should 
be made for supplementary explanation, illustration, and discussion. 
These are weaknesses and dangers that can be alleviated or avoided 
only by most careful, serious, and discriminating attention. 
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USING THE HANDBOOK 


There should be some provision for increasing the interest uf the 
new student in his handbook, showing its usefulness, and giving 
practice in the proper methods of using it; merely handing him a copy 
is not enough. In the home rooms of many schools a very definite 
study is made of this “road map,” with regular assignments, discus- 
sions, and sometimes more formal examinations, as a part of the 
“educational guidance” program. 

Another device is the game of “Lookitup,” in which the chairman 
reads a question the answer to which may be found in the book, and 
the members of the group look for it and then indicate that they have 
located it by raising their hands or rising to their feet. Individual 
competition, and contests between two “sides” of the room and be- 
tween boys and girls, increase the spirit of the game. Scores may be 
posted on the board by the secretary. The important thing is, of 
course, the education of the students and not the results of the com- 
petition. The items concerned should be explained and emphasized 
in general group discussion. A “Now-You-Ask-One” game may be 
similarly played. Giving and taking a “Know-Your-School-Examina- 
tion” is still another stunt that may be used in acquainting the student 
with his handbook and school.!# 
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CHAPTER XX 


Honor Societies and Awards 


ECAUSE man is, by nature, competitive, he very easily incor- 
porated the spirit of rivalry in his early instructional activities. 
The ancient Chinese system of education was built upon competitive 
examinations; the early Greeks and Romans held contests in physical 
activities, poetry, music, and oratory. Honors, prizes, and scholar- 
ships in the purely academic field of education are as old as the 
universities themselves. And out of these customs and practices came 
definite organizations of more than local significance. 

Phi Beta Kappa, the oldest of our strictly academic honor societies, 
was organized in 1776. At that time most of the work of the college 
was “classical,” and consequently this honor became known as a 
recognition for students in the classical curriculum. It was not long 
until imitators of this society sprang up, and now there are honor 
and professional organizations in science, education, journalism, law, 
medicine, dentistry, engineering, and many other special phases of 
university life and work. Recently the demand for recognition has 
spread to the activities of the college, and we now find “Mortar 
Board” and similar organizations designed to honor those who haye 
achieved distinction in the social and extracurricular activities of the 
institution. And no one would deny that these various organiza- 
tions have helped in the motivation of schoolwork. 

It was but a short and natural step from the development of these 
honor societies in the college to the development of comparable 
organizations in the high school. The first of these imitations con- 
cerned special honors in courses and in athletics. Soon the use of the 
monogram for interscholastic athletic participation became estab- 
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lished, and shortly thereafter the class numerals for intrascholastics 
appeared. From there it was but another short and natural step to 
the practice of awarding monograms of varying sizes and designs for 
meritorious work in music, debate, dramatics, publications, and other 
school activities. 

On the other hand, despite wide use of these devices there is con- 
siderable opposition to them, not only because of the “get-your- 
credits” commercialization involved but because they represent mo- 
tivation having only superficial relation, or no relation, to the activities 
concerned. Galen Jones goes further and states, “Extrinsic motivation, 
such as credit awards, is not necessary to the development of the 
interest and effort of youth in these activities.” 

In any case, it should be remembered that the fewer the awards, 
the more highly prized they will be, but, at the same time, the casier 
they are to win, the greater the number of students who will achieve 
them. Somewhere between the extremes of too few and too many is 
the present-day practical ideal, an ideal which each school will have 
to determine for itself. 

Individual vs. group awards. Although practically all schools have 
both individual and group awards, teachers and administrators are 
not agreed upon their relative values. Those who favor individual 
awards claim that these help students to discover and develop per- 
sonal abilities, spur them to greater efforts, and give recognition that 
is as logical in extracurricular as it is in curricular affairs. The opposers 
stress the danger of developing selfishness, egotism, overspecializa- 
tion, and an uncooperative spirit, the difficulty of fairly equating 
records, and the expense. The arguments for and against group ac- 
tivities are, in general, the reverse of those mentioned. Here again, 
there is no one and only answer to this problem. Both plans have 

1 Jones, G., Extra-Curricular Activities in Relation to the Cre 88. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 667. 1935. In “Why We Dis- 
continued or Curtailed Honor Awards,” Clearing House ATEA Y January, 
1937, Heth G. Smith in a well-written article also supports the other side of the 
case. Kilpatrick, Spaulding, and others have also pointed out the weaknesses in 

iving these recognitions. Possibly, in time, all such awards will have disappeared. 


Jowever, at present they are firmly established and no discussion of extra- 
curricular activities would be complete without a presentation of them. 
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advantages and disadvantages, and probably both belong in a system 
of awards. 


STATE AND NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Within the past fifty years a number of organizations somewhat 
imitative of Phi Beta Kappa have appeared in the high school. Prob- 
ably the first of these scholarship honor societies was Phi Beta Sigma, 
founded in 1900 by Dr. W. B. Owen, then principal of the South 
Side Academy, Chicago. This organization was copied by many 
schools. Six years later the Cum Laude Society was established at the 
Tome School, Port Deposit, Maryland, by Dr. Q. A. Harris. It was 
first called the Alpha Delta Tau Fraternity, but the name was 
changed to avoid confusion with Greek-letter fraternities of a social 
nature. That same year the Oasis Society, organized by W. E. Golden 
at the Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day School of Brooklyn, 
appeared. In 1910 Dr. W. B. Gunnison founded the Arista League 
at the Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, and in the same year 
the Mimerian Society was established in the Manual Arts High 
School of Los Angeles. Out of this latter society there developed the 
California Scholarship Federation, In 1916 came the Pro Merito 
Society, promoted by the headmasters of a number of the secondary 
schools of Massachusetts. The following year Dr. Shields, then Super- 
intendent of Schools, Los Angeles, led in founding the Ephebian 
Society. Two years later the Marcellans Society was organized at 
Fargo, North Dakota. And several other societies of a similar nature 
have been established in American secondary schools. Nearly all of 
these organizations are now out of existence, having been supplanted 
by the National Honor Society described below.? 

In 1919, a committee was appointed by the National Association 

* Information concerning the following may be obtained from the sources 
indicated. Arista League (New York City), Harrison C. Thomas, Assistant Super- 
tendent of Schools, Brooklyn, New York; Pro Merito Society (Western Massa- 
chusetts), Roy M. Strout, Principal, High School, Pittsfield, Mass.; Cum Laude 
Society (private schools, pic lly), Henry Carpenter, ar W. 77th St., New 


York City; California Scholarship Federation, Ruth Lee, Lemoore Union High 
School, Lemoore, Calif. 
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of Secondary-School Principals to consider the advisability of estab- 
lishing a national society. This committee was later empowered to 
draft a plan for such an organization. It presented its report in 1921 
and the American Torch Society was founded in that year. The name 
was later changed to the National Honor Society. There are now 
(1951) 4267 chapters in American secondary schools in this and 
foreign countries. And in 1929 came the National Junior Honor 
Society, promoted by the same organization and directed by the same 
National Council, which now has 702 chapters. 

Some of the honor societies discussed, Cum Laude and Pro 
Merito, for instance, have as their qualification for membership the 
marks made in the regular school subjects. Others, Arista, Marcel- 
lans, and the National Honor Society, base eligibility not only on 
marks in the curricular subjects, but also on ratings of citizenship, 
service, character, leadership, initiative, courage, punctuality, health, 
cooperation, courtesy, and other qualities. 


LOCAL AND INFORMAL AWARDS® 


Honor Roll. The Honor Roll has long existed in American high 
schools. This roll, containing the names of the students who have 
made high marks, is posted, read, or published at the end of report 
period. Often, too, an attractive “Certificate of Honor Roll Member- 
ship” is presented to each student who qualifies. A slight variation, or 
perhaps more accurately an extension, of this plan is the “AB Club,” 
to be found, usually, in schools using letters, to which are eligible 
all students whose scholastic average is “B.” An “A” and a “C” will 
average a “B,” but a mark lower than “C” will disqualify the student 
for membership. A small and inexpensive pin, often in school colors, 
is given to each member, who may wear it as long as his marks remain 
on the “B” average. If he maintains this average until graduation he 
is allowed to keep the pin or is presented, by the school, with a more 
expensive one. 

Still another practice of this same general type is that in which 


3 Because of the similarity of ideals, methods, and material, Chapter XXV 
should be read in connection with the present discussion, 
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honor students wear a small two-colored bow, made in school colors, 
which the winner may wear as long as he retains his standing. If he 
fails to meet the requirement for any report period, he must remove 
one of the colors. Thus wearing one color shows that he was a member 
in the previous period, and also, incidentally, motivates him to regain 
the other color. 

Honoring seniors. Various methods are used to honor the gradu- 
ates, the most common being that of starring their names on the 
graduation program. The school seal is also now being rather widely 
used, In the Woodrow Wilson High School, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia (as well as in other schools organized under the rules of the 
California Scholarship Federation), a student who has been a mem- 
ber of the Scholarship Society for four semesters, including one in 
his senior year, receives his Scholastic Lamp, and the Scholarship 
Seal is placed upon his diploma and permanent school record.* 
Similarly, many other schools use the school seal for the special 
honoring of graduates. Nearly all of them also place it upon formal 
transcripts of records. 

In some schools additional recognition by a “Citizenship Award” 
is given to two members of the graduating class, a boy and a girl, who 
are elected by the school. Two or three weeks before the end of the 
term the faculty or student-teacher committee selects several candi- 
dates for this honor and the school formally votes on them. The 
winners are announced on the graduation program. Later, their names 
are engraved upon the plaque in the main corridor.* 

Honor point society. In this the student, in order to be eligible 
for honors, must make a certain number of points or credits in both 
the curricular and the extracurricular activities of the school. Points 
in scholarship are determined by the marks he earns. Usually only 
“A” and “B” marks are considered, although in some plans an “A” may 
balance a lower mark than “B” to make an average of “B.” The stu- 


* Membership in this Society is eamed on the basis of the previous semester's 
work, An application is filed with the sponsor at the beginning of the following 
semester. Ten points are required for membership, at least eight of which must 
be earned in curricular work. The other two may be eamed in extracurricular 
activities. 

° In other schools these “Best Citizens” are selected or elected every semester 
or year from the entire student body. 
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dent is given credit in points for playing on a varsity team, par- 
ticipating in music or dramatics, or holding office. Such an organiza- 
tion usually provides that a few students are eligible when they are 
sophomores, a greater number when they are juniors, and of course a 
still greater number when they are seniors because of their increasing 
total of credits. Some schools even have two such organizations, one 
for the first two years and one for the last two. In order to insure a 
well-rounded program, limitations are placed upon the number of 
credits which the student may earn in any one field. 

The award system of the Lincoln High School, Canton, Ohio, is 
based on achievement in Citizenship, Scholarship, and Participation. 
The Citizenship award is won by ratings of “A” in all traits; the 
Scholarship, by marks of 85 or better; and the Participation, by a cer- 
tain number of points in the various activities. In all grades cer- 
tificates are awarded; in the senior year membership in the National 
Honor Society is determined by the cumulative records, 

Code of honor. Another plan, somewhat similar in basic considera- 
tions to the “honor point society” but differing in that points are not 
used but very definite standards are set, is the code of honor. An 
excellent example of this type of device is the following from the 
Washington High School, Rochester, New York.® This code was 
developed over a period of more than fifteen years. Because of the 
limitations of space, only the main outline of the plan will be 
presented. 


CODE OF HONOR 


Washington High School 
Rochester, New York 


I. Scholarship. Junior department: a term average of “C” or better. 
Senior department: a term average of “B” or better 
in each subject in a four-credit program, and “C” or 
better in all other subjects. 

Il. Health. Physical tests, swimming and diving, cleanliness of 


® This school is no longer in existence. However, because its Code of Honor 
was so widely imitated, credit should be given to those who originated and 
developed it. 
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self and property, condition of teeth, hair, skin, and 
eyes. Eligibility authorized by the school Health 
Department, the home-room teacher, and the school 


nurse. 
Ill. Civic Habits. Attendance, punctuality, thrift, and service. 
IV. Character. Self-control, reliability, cooperation, and courtesy. 
V. Activities. Participation in athletics, orchestra, assembly pro- 


grams, school publications, and clubs. 


The award is simply a ribbon on which are represented in vertical 
order the five honors, as the student wins them, “W,” “H,” “S,” 
“# ” and “*.” A senior who wins any honor during his last year re- 
ceives a seal on his certificate of graduation. If he has attained either 
the “W.HS.*” or the “W.H.S.**” ribbon, a gold seal is placed on 
his certificate and special recognition is given during the graduation 
exercises, This student is also entitled to wear the “Honor Star” on 
his school pin. 

The Honor Council, consisting of four teachers and four students 
from the school Executive Council, administers the awards, com- 
piles tentative lists of candidates, investigates and decides upon ex- 
ceptional cases, and initiates changes and amendments as new cir- 
cumstances warrant, Incidentally, the boys’ and girls’ service leagues 
explain the details of the plan to entering classes and to other new 
students and impress these with the importance of it. 

Group awards. Probably every school has some types of award 
which are won by teams, clubs, home rooms, classes, or other groups. 
In some instances these awards are made permanent, the winning 
group retaining the prize, but more frequently they are made for the 
season, semester, or year, and are re-awarded later. Often the award is 
placed in the trophy case, on the corridor wall, or in other public 
setting. In such instances, the name or other designation of the group 
usually is engraved or otherwise indicated on the award itself. The 
most common group awards are a cup, plaque, picture, symbolic 
representation, key, banner, or flag. Sometimes “special privileges” 
also go to the winners.” 


7 See p. 609. 
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HONOR SOCIETIES IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


In addition to the plans already discussed, some of which are to be 
found in the junior high school, several other interesting and unusual 
systems are to be found in it, differing mainly in the awards given; 
basically, of course, nearly all of them are built around the qualifica- 
tions already mentioned. A very brief description of four of these 
plans will illustrate.” 

In the Corry Junior High School, Corry, Pennsylvania, a student 
may earn a five-inch felt “C” in scholarship, service, or athletics, 
according to the following plan: 


Scoot Honor Awarp. Given to two honor students, a boy and a girl, 
chosen by the students of cach home room. Candidates are the three 
boys and three girls having the highest scholarship rating. 

Scnoor Service Awarp. Made to active members of school organiza- 
tions who meet these requirements: 

1. Rendering, for at least one semester or its equivalent, active service 

to the school beyond the normal classroom requirements. 

2. Satisfactory scholarship rating, Making satisfactory progress in rela- 

tion to ability. 

3. Character approval by sponsors, home-room teacher, and other 

teachers with whom the student comes in contact. 

Aruietic Awarp. Made, upon recommendation of the director and 
sponsors of the athletic program, to students who have participated 
actively in an interscholastic sport. These students must also mect the 
requirements for scholarship and character listed for school service awards. 


These awards are made at the end of the fourth marking period, 
and in the case of the service awards again in June. Thus the student 
who has not met the length of service requirement is allowed to com- 
plete his semester or equivalent. 

In a variation of this plan, a semester or other regular periods are 


8 While punctuality and attendance are highly desirable, probably they should 
not be considered in the awards gas, a cap here because (1) there are 
numerous times when the student may tardy or absent with perfect justifica- 
tion; (2) obtaining, checking, and evaluating excuses will always be bothersome; 
and (3) anyway, the individual whose other ratings are high enou h to demand 
serious consideration will undoubtedly meet these standards as well. 

® See also the discussion of the National Junior Honor Society, p. 450. 
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ignored, the student earning his “merits” or points at any time and 
in any order. When he has earned 100 points, say, he receives a four- 
inch emblem. When he earns another 100 points he receives a larger 
letter, or a star or bar. Often in junior high schools a series of letters 
is used instead of a single emblem, say M J HS, and the student earns 
each letter in succession. 

Before it became a junior-senior high school the Ben Blewett , 
Junior High School, St. Louis, used a plan which was widely copied. 
In order to belong to the “B Club” the pupil had to attain marked 

_ Success in scholarship, citizenship, and extracurricular activities. One 
“emblem was awarded each year, the first being a bronze pin, the 
second, a silver pin, and the third, a felt monogram. 

In order to win the Benton Citizenship “B,” Benton Junior High 
School, St. Joseph, Missouri, the pupil must meet three sets of 
standards, Personal, School Contributions, and Moral, at least twelve 
weeks apart. These requirements are as follows: 


I. An average of “M” in his subjects; be recommended by one teacher 
and endorsed by four others, including his home-room teacher and 
his club sponsor. 

II. One additional endorsement and no objections from any teacher. 
III. One additional endorsement and no objections. 


Upon meeting the first requirement he is given a Benton Citizen- 
ship “B” Certificate with this award duly credited; in a similar man- 
ner his second award is also credited. After he has won the third 
award, he is given a small “B” pin in school colors.® 


THE NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 


The committee of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals which founded the National Honor Society had as its goal 
the formation of an organization which would incorporate the better 
elements of the older societies and also the activity emphasis which 


° A variation of this plan is the one in which certificates of membership in 
“Galleries of the Hall of Fame” are awarded, such as “Red Letter Gallery” (first 
year), “Blue Letter Gallery” (second year), and “Gold Letter Gallery” (third 
year). 
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many of these older organizations did not include, Because of its 
national significance, very rapid development, and promise, and also 
because the author believes that it should be established in every 
school possible, the advantages of this organization will be considered 
somewhat in detail. 

Purposes. The purposes of the Society have been defined, (1) to 
create enthusiasm for scholarship; 1° (2) to stimulate a desire to 
render service; (3) to promote leadership; and (4) to develop 
character. 

Membership requirements. Members are elected by the faculty or 
by a properly authorized committee on the basis of records in 


The Key of the National Honor Society. Note 
the letters around the base of the design. 


(a) scholarship (student must be in top third of his class); (2) serv- 
ice; (3) leadership; and (4) character. Not more than 15 per cent of 
the graduating class may be members of this Society. Not more than 
10 per cent of the 12-B class, and not more than 5 per cent of the 
11-A class, may be elected to membership. A member who falls be- 


10 In 1945 the Society established its Scholarship Plan in which, in 1951, five 
$400 and twenty $200 Free College Scholarships and twenty $50 Awards were 
granted. The General Aptitude Test is taken by the student in his own school. 
Incidentally, nearly all of the 292 highest ranking participants in the 1950 
Scholarship Plan were admitted to the accredited colleges of their choice, many 
with substantial scholarships on the basis of their high rating in this test. 
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low the standards may be dropped by a majority vote of the faculty 
on recommendation of the council. The council is the governing body 
of the local chapter and consists of the officers and sponsor. Members 
are inducted in an impressive ceremony, often open to the general 
public. The emblem reproduced on page 475 is worn by members." 

Advantages of the National Honor Society. The main reasons 
why this organization is most attractive are the following: 

1, It defines and sets standards for the ideal high-school student. 
The modern high school does not stand for scholarship alone, but 
also for scholarship and football, dramatics, music, clubs, and many 
other types of activities which are a part of its life. Consequently, 
attention to all of these should be included in the recognitions of its 
product, The student who should be honored is the one who most 
nearly represents the ideal of the school. ‘The good citizen must have 
ideals of service, must have character, must be able to assume and 
discharge responsibility, and lead and follow his fellows in work for 
the betterment of his community. Hence, if the main objective of the 
school is to develop the good citizen, it must educate the student 
morally, socially, physically, and spiritually, as well as mentally. And 
a recognition of the necessity for this all-around development is basic 
in National Honor Society philosophy. 

The student who earns high marks does not necessarily possess the 
characteristics of the good citizen. In the first place, he may show 
lack of character in the very methods by which he gets his high marks. 
He may choose easy courses or teachers, “sandbag” or “tickle” good 
marks out of his teachers, or practice downright dishonesty in accom- 
plishing his aim. In the second place, when he thinks only of him- 
self and of what he wants he is not thinking in terms of service to his 
school or to his fellows—he is practicing selfishness. In the third place, 
if the student is interested only in the marks he makes in his class 
work, he will probably slight, and so allow to go undeveloped, any 
other potentialities he may have. In short, if the school emphasizes 
scholarship alone, it fails to recognize and develop other qualities 


** Due to the limitation of a it is impossible to discuss this organization in 
detail. However, definitions and interpretations of membership requirements, and 
methods and Baie actually used in the selection and adakan of new 
members, will be found in the various Handbooks of this Society. See P- 477. 
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which are probably more essential elements of good citizenship. 
Academic excellence is an important phase of schoolwork, but it is 
not by any means the only phase. 

It may be held that the school does honor the student in these other 
lines of endeavor; that it awards the athlete a monogram, gives pub- 
licity and applause to the musician, and recognizes the officers of the 
various organizations. This is true, and there is no reason why the 
student who earns high marks should not be honored in similar and 
comparable ways. His name and record may be published in the paper, 
posted on the bulletin board, or read in the assembly. Many schools 
which have chapters of the National Honor Society also make use of 
the honor roll and similar devices. And this is perfectly proper. What 
is being emphasized is that the student who excels only in classroom 
work is not the ideal product of the school any more than the one 
who excels only in athletics, music, or dramatics. 

2. Rank rather than marks determines scholastic eligibility. A 
school mark in itself means little, because standards of teachers as 
well as of schools differ widely and hence are more or less uncom- 
parable. An average of “B” or 80 per cent in one school does not 
necessarily mean the same thing in another school. A student who 
failed to attain a certain percentage in one school might conceivably 
excel it in another. However, the rank method of determining 
cligibility is reasonable because the top third means the same thing in 
all schools. 

3. It is very flexible. The model constitution suggested illustrates 
how flexible this organization is. It is designated a “national” society 
and was designed for all of the secondary schools of the nation; con- 
sequently it had to be flexible. The faculty of the local school selects 
the members for the local chapter; considerable latitude is allowed in 
this procedure, Almost any local honor society or plan of recognizing 
merit can be very easily incorporated into the organization of a chap- 
ter of the National Honor Society. The steps in establishing a chapter, 
as suggested by the National Council, are as follows: 

1. Write to the Secretary of the National Council, Dr. Paul E. Elicker, 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W.. Washington 6, D. C., for a model constitution. It is not necessary 
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to adopt this, but the local constitution must conform, in general, to the 
constitution of the National Honor Society. j 

2. Adapt the model constitution or write a new one. 

3. Send two copies of this to the Secretary with a check for five dollars. 

4. If the Council approves the constitution a charter will be sent by 
Secretary Elicker, This charter is authority for the school to elect its mem- 
bers. A list of members must be sent to the Secretary, after cach election, 
by the local chapter. The pins, rings, fobs, and emblems may be obtained 
only through the Secretary of the National Council. These will be sent 
postpaid, but the order should be authorized by sponsor or principal. 


4. Its national scope gives it significance and prestige. We all like 
to belong to organizations which are well known. And this fact helps 
to make the National Honor Society attractive. It is national in 
scope because it is fostered by the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National Education Association, and this 
also means that there is a wealth of experience, judgment, and prestige 
behind it. National Honor keys are more and more in evidence 
about the country and this, too, helps to enhance the charm of the 
Society. 

5. It is an educational agency because of its constructive program. 
One of the main criticisms of the organizations which honor only, 
especially those which honor only on graduation night, when the 
graduate is given his seal, star, or other recognition “as he goes down 
the steps,” is that they have no constructive program. Considered 
from the point of view of both the student and the school, it would 
appear that all of the fine ability represented in an honored group 
should be effectively capitalized for the betterment of both. Because 
election to membership in the National Honor Society occurs before 
graduation night, and because the Society is permanent, it can assume 
responsibility for tasks and programs that will benefit all concerned. 
The following are illustrative: 


Monitorial and study-hall duties 

Assembly programs promoting Society ideals 

Study coach work for weaker students, absentees 

Big Brother and Big Sister work 

Purely social meetings, dances, parties, picnics 

Campaigns of service, study, courtesy, “broaden your interest” 
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Issuing of a handbook 

Public initiation service 

Presentation of cup to class of highest merit 

Encouraging scholarship by various means 

Setting the examples of the high ideals for which it stands 

Welcoming strangers, visitors, teams 

Members act as proctors, assistants to teachers 

Assist in mechanics and details of commencement 

Discouragement of commercialism in subjects, athletics 

Banquet for graduating senior members 

Reception for parents 

Entertainment of students on Honor List 

Establish Class Honor Lists 

Interclass competition in various qualities of citizenship 

Reception to freshmen and their parents 

Responsibility for assisting substitute teachers 

Publicity of commendable work 

Bulletin-board exhibits of fine work 

Recognition of students who have raised their marks over last term's 

Letters and encouragement to students, deficient or discouraged 

Establishment of tutor bureau 

Special recognition for those intending to teach 

Assist faculty in giving and scoring intelligence tests 

Hold “assimilation” mectings for freshmen 

Help in the planning and holding of “academic” contests 

Act as substitute teacher 

Visitation of junior high and elementary schools for purposes of encourag- 
ing students to come to high school 

Encourage participation in activities for the “grind” 

Emphasize all-round development of the student 

Visitation to and reports from other high schools and Socicties 

Increasing interest in going to college or continuing education 

Make college-entrance requirements available, give information concern- 
ing scholarships 

Leading in campaigns to abolish undesirable activities, cribbing, dishonesty 
in homework, cheating, cigarette smoking, gambling, defacing or 
destroying school property 

Substituting programs for “Rough Neck Day,” “Class Scraps,” “Rag Day” 

Improving of personal appearance and language 

Caring for school honors or trophies 

Planning, organizing, and executing for the wholesome influence of the 


school 
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The National Junior Honor Society. Because of the phenomenal 
development of the National Honor Society, and also because of the 
widespread demand for a similar organization for the junior high 
school and the ninth and tenth grades of the four-year senior high 
school, the National Council of the National Honor Society was 
authorized by the Association of Secondary-School Principals in 
February, 1929, to plan a society for these grades. Thus the National 
Junior Honor Society was founded, and chapters of it may now be 
chartered in “schools of good standing.” ‘ 

In order to become a candidate for membership the pupil must 
have been in the school for at least one year, although election may 
take place at the end of his second semester. He must rank in the 
top 10 per cent of his class scholastically, and be qualified on the 
basis of satisfactory records in school citizenship, service, leadership, 
and character. A faculty committee, composed of the principal and 
from three to five teachers, has final authority in electing pupils to 
membership, although it, of course, is assisted by the other faculty 
members who list and rate the candidates on the basis of the qualities 
indicated above. 

An attractive membership card is issued to all members, and the 
pin may be obtained from the Secretary of the National Council, 
Dr. Paul E. Elicker, and either given to the members by the school or 
purchased by them. 

Although the National Junior Honor Society is quite similar in 
many respects to the National Honor Society, it has no relationship 
to it; membership in the former does not guarantee membership in 
the latter. Many schools now have both of these organizations. Often 
both are handled by the same faculty committee. 

Because of the similarity of these two Societies, because they are 
supervised and controlled by the same National Council, and because 
they are promoted by the same organization, every one of the “Advan- 
tages of the National Honor Society,” as discussed on pages 476- 
477, is equally applicable to the National Junior Honor Society, The 
procedure in chartering a chapter of this Society is exactly the same 
as that outlined for the National Honor Society on pages 477- 


478. 
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TYPES OF SPECIALIZED 
HONOR SOCIETIES 


In the American secondary school there are several honor societies 
which relate to particular specialized activities—music, athletics, pub- 
lications, speaking, dramatics, etc. A brief description of a few of 
these will indicate their general fields and also the sources from which 
pertinent material and information may be obtained. 

The National Thespian Society.!* The aims of this nonsecret or- 
ganization are to (1) establish and advance standards of excellence 
in all phases of dramatic arts, and (2) create an active and intelligent 
interest in dramatic arts among boys and girls in the high schools. It 
was organized in 1929, and has approximately 1100 “troupes” —as 
local chapters are designated—with a total membership of about 
150,000 students and alumni. 

Any secondary school of “recognized standing” may make applica- 
tion for a charter to the National Council through the National 
Secretary-T'reasurer. ‘There is a charter fee of five dollars. As soon as a 
school is granted the charter, the troupe sponsor is sent full instruc- 
tions and supplies necessary for the organization and operation of her 
troupe. 

Membership in the troupe is open to students who have satisfac- 
tory scholarship standing and who have played with merit one major 
role in a full-length play or two major roles in one-act plays; or minor 
roles in two or three full-length plays or three or four one-act plays. 
Broadcasting, authorship, staging, managing, and similarly related 
activities may be counted towards the membership requirement. The 
sponsor or faculty committee determines whether or not the applicant 
has met the membership requirements. The member pays a life- 
membership fee of $1.50 when he is admitted (or the school pays it 
for him), for which he receives Dramatics magazine for one year. 
There are no additional dues or fees. Appropriate insignia—felt em- 
blems, pennants, and jewelry—may be purchased by members from 
the National Secretary-Treasurer. 


12 The National Secretary-Treasurer is Leon C. Miller, College Hill Station, 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 
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The official magazine of this organization is Dramatics, an illus- 
trated monthly publication which gives practical and helpful sug- 
gestions on all phases of dramatic production, news concerning the 
activities of the various troupes, announcements and descriptions of 
contests, festivals, conferences, meetings, etc., reviews of plays, mo- 
tion pictures, and books, and other material of interest to both the 
member and the sponsor. In addition, it issues a regular News-Letter 
and other pertinent publications. The program of this organization 
also includes expert counsel on all phases of play production, a Royalty 
Adjustment Plan, Library Loan Service, a Stage Equipment and 
Supplies Plan, and a Placement Bureau. 

The National Forensic League."* In order to stimulate interest in 
interscholastic speech, the National Forensic League was founded 
in 1925, It now has 60,000 members. Charters are granted to Ameri- 
can secondary schools. Creditable participation, rather than winning, 
is stressed in its eligibility requirements. Membership and three ad- 
vanced degrees of Honor, Excellence, and Distinction are based on 
credit points earned in interscholastic debate, oratory, and other 
forms of speech contests, as well as for radio programs and speech 
projects for community audiences. The school charter fee of five 
dollars covers a three-year period. A single fee of $1.50 entitles the 
student to life membership. The League supplies its chapters with The 
Rostrum—a monthly publication—and with source materials on the 
annual debate question. A key, the special jeweling of which desig- 
nates the degrees held by the member, is available, but the purchase 
is optional with the member. 

Each year the League sponsors the National Speech ‘Tournament 
in debate and other contests for NFL members who win state con- 
tests in these events, This tournament is one of the national con- 
tests sanctioned by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 

Quill and Scroll Society..* This “International Honor Society for 
High School Journalists,” formed in 1926 to reward individual achieve- 


1 Bruno E, Jacob, Ripon, Wisconsin, is the national secretary. 
rA Edward Nell, Executive Secretary, Northwestern University, Chicago 4, 
inois. 
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ment and to encourage individual initiative in work in secondary- 
school journalism, creative writing, and allied fields, now numbers 
more than 3500 affiliated chapters. There is no charge attached to 
granting a school a charter. 

The membership requirements are: the student must (1) be of at 
least junior standing, (2) be in the upper third of his class scholas- 
tically, (3) have done superior work in some phase of journalistic or 
creative endeavor, (4) be recommended by the adviser or by the 
committee governing publications, and (5) be approved by the 
executive secretary. Initiations may be held at any time during the 
year. Many schools initiate four or five times a year as students become 
eligible. There are no dues. When a student is accepted for member- 
ship he pays two dollars, for which he receives the gold badge of the 
Society, a year’s subscription to the magazine, and his individual 
certificate. 

In addition to the official magazine, Quill and Scroll, this organiza- 
tion issues other pertinent publications, sponsors a Critical Service, 
holds contests, and suggests chapter activities. The Quill and Scroll 
Foundation conducts research in the field of high-school journalism, 
grants scholarships, and cooperates with other organizations in pro- 
moting special studies. 

Outside awards. In addition to the regular school awards, there 
are now available quite a number of recognitions promoted by various 
national, as well as local, organizations, luncheon clubs, women’s 
clubs, lodges, publications, college clubs, churches, parent-teacher 
associations, colleges, commercial clubs, ete. Among the best known 
of these are (1) American Legion Award, based on honor, courage, 
scholarship, leadership, and service; (2) Sons of the American Revo- 
lution—dependability, cooperation, leadership, patriotism, cleanliness 
of personal habits and speech; (3) Daughters of the American Revo- 
Jution—scholarship (in history), leadership, cooperation, and char- 
acter; and (4) American Association of University Women—scholar- 
ship and personality. 

A word of caution concerning the use of outside awards is in order 
at this point. Doubtless many of these recognitions are designed with | 
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the highest of ideals and the best of intentions in the minds of those 
sponsoring them, At the same time it is worth remembering that 
about the best method of getting good publicity at little expense is 
to offer a prize to the students in the school. And many are the in- 
stances in which the school authorities have blindly incorporated 
(sometimes under pressure, of course) some cleverly devised contest 
or competition which was really nothing but propaganda for the 
organization promoting it. Hence, it is logical that the school 
administrator should be most careful and discriminating in his policy 
concerning these awards by outsiders. Some of them are proper and 
helpful; and some of them are not.’* 

Designs for insignia and awards. The standard athletic award is 
the school monogram, usually varying in size from the most to the 
least important activity. Many schools now do not give a second 
letter but award chevrons, bars, or stars instead. Sometimes the stars 
are given only to captains. Probably due to the establishment of this 
most important school monogram, all sorts of variations of it have 
been invented for recognizing achievement in music, dramatics, pub- 
lications, citizenship, and other activities; such as, for example, 
larger and smaller letters, letters of different colors, felt and chenille 
letters, block letters and shield letters, letters with colors reversed, 
etc. However, there appears now to be a trend away from this use of 
the school letter, except for athletics, and towards the utilization of 
smaller pins, buttons, badges, ribbons, medals, and other similar 
emblems."® 

Some of the symbolic representations commonly used in emblems, 
insignia, and certificates are the following: 


15 A number of “star debater,” “star actor,” “star athlete,” “star musician,” 
and similar “national honor” organizations have been promoted in secondary 
schools, the main purpose of which appears to have been the selling of pas and 
keys. See Buckey, W. E., “Exploiting School Youth,” Journal of the National 
Education Association 39:287, April, 1950. 

1© In some states there are no limitations on the awards a high-school athlete, 
musician, debater, or other interscholastic competitor may receive, either from 
the school or from outside it. On the other hand, several state associations pro- 
hibit any award or recognition of “intrinsic” or “utilitarian” value; in three states 
the value must not exceed one dolla, and in six states sweaters are specifically 
outlawed. 
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Activities—a flash of lightning 
Athletics—winged feet of Mercury 
Character—an apothecary’s scales 
Citizenship—The Goddess of Liberty 
Dramatics—a dramatic mask 
Forensics—an open scroll 

Music—a lyre, or several notes 
Scholarship—open book and quill 
Special service—crossed “S's” 


While an emblem should not be too complicated or expensive, yet 
it should be suggestive or characteristic in details and design. 

Other forms of recognition. Often other types of formal acknowl- 
edgment of achievement are provided. Among these are certificates 
for framing and pocketbook carrying; public recognition in assembly, 
PTA, graduation, and other public programs; congratulatory letters 
to recipients and parents; appointment to positions of honor; books, 
pictures, medals, money, scholarships, trips, etc.; special athletic and 
social events; outside trips and outings; and special privileges.!* 

The desirability of public recognition. A student who has achieved 
success and distinction in a particular activity should be publicly 
honored for it. And the most appropriate setting for this recognition 
is the assembly where, before the entire school, he is presented with 
his award. Such a ceremony does at least three valuable things: (1) it 
gives the student winning the award a very wholesome and well- 
deserved thrill, (2) it adds importance and dignity to the award and 
the organization sponsoring it, and (3) it helps to motivate other 
students towards similar achievement. Naturally, all such recog, 
nitions should be reflected in the student and local publications, 
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CHAPTER XXI 


Commencement Activities 


UR MODERN commencement activities are really but coun- 
O terparts of celebrative rites that are ages old. Centuries ago, at 
the conclusion of his education the boy was formally initiated as a 
trained, accredited, and accepted member of his tribe or clan. And in 
various forms these symbolic ceremonies have continued to the pres- 
ent time, From the very first they have had an important place in 
college and university life. Naturally, the materials and practices of 
these institutions of formal learning were imitated by other institu- 
tions of lesser degree or merit. So today all high schools, many junior 
high schools, and even some elementary schools have their traditional 
commencement programs and activities, some of which, because of 
unintelligent imitation, are quite inappropriate. A discussion of pur- 
poses, terminology, and objections will help to set the stage for a 
presentation of suggestions for the improvement of commencement 
activities." 


PURPOSES OF THE COMMENCEMENT 
EVENTS AND PROGRAMS 


A short description of the main objectives and values of the various 
exercises of the commencement schedule is basic to a consideration 
of the principles underlying them and of the material that may 


* A detailed, illustrated, and complete discussion of all phases of commencement 
will be found in the authors Commencement Activities, published by The Mac- 
millan Company, 1931. Each year the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Washington 6, D. C., publishes a Commencement Manual which 
should be available to all administrators and teachers responsible for these 
activities. 
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compose them. These events are traditional, and deplorably so, but 
there are other reasons for their existence. Why do we have com- 
mencement activities? What purposes do they serve? What are their 
educational and inspirational values? Briefly, these questions may be 
answered as follows: 

To honor the graduates. The student who has completed his 
high-school course has achieved a first major accomplishment, and a 
very important one. He deserves honor. The public recognition that 
he has achieved the scholastic standards set by his state and com- 
munity represents a really big event in the life of the student. He may 
graduate from other institutions later, but it is not probable that 
from these he will ever get the thrill that he experienced from this 
first event. 

To emphasize the necessity for a new educational or vocational 
program, The emphasis placed upon graduation must mean to the 
student that he think in terms of completing and then beginning 
again. Graduation is an appropriate time for a brief backward glance, 
but more important, it is a time when the student must face the 
crossroads of “What next?” A sensible program makes him highly 
appreciative of what his parents and community have done for him 
and of his own obligations, provides an inspiration of a high and 
effective type, and brings a real challenge to him concerning his 
future, 

To act as an incentive to the student. It is more natural to want 
to complete something begun than it is to leave it uncompleted. ‘The 
words “graduate with your class” have rare magic in motivating and 
vitalizing the career of many a high-school student, as does also the 
attractiveness of the accompanying rites and ceremonies. Similarly, 
secing his older friends graduate also undoubtedly spurs any student 
on towards a completion of his own course, 

To increase community support of education. ‘The wise school 
official recognizes his responsibility for educating the community in 
its school’s achievements, ambitions, and needs. He knows (1) that 
enormous strides have been made in education since the parents went 
to school, (2) that student and secondhand reports of the schools’ 
activities are usually incomplete, inaccurate, and biased, and (3) con- 
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sequently, that he must “bring his community along” to appreciate 
these changes so that it will support his progressive educational 
policies. 

Although it is not the main purpose of the graduation program to 
enlighten the community on educational matters, yet-it represents a 
most important and valuable setting that cannot be overlooked. As 
the climaxing event of the school year, it is a time par excellence for 
an educational inventory. When a community attends a football 
game it thinks in terms of athletics; when it attends a concert it 
thinks in terms of music; when it attends a play it thinks in terms of 
dramatics; but when it attends a graduation program it thinks in 
terms of education. Sad to say, in many a community this is about 
the only time during the whole year when its entire attention is 
focused upon this general topic—its biggest and most important con- 
cern. Certainly, capital should be made of this golden opportunity. 

Other values. There are a number of other values of the com- 
mencement schedule and programs, such as honoring the teachers, 
fostering and cultivating the alumni association, further educating the 
participants in these events, and uniting secular and religious interests. 
However, these are minor values, and the schedule could never be 
justified on the basis of any one of them or, for that matter, on all of 
them together. They represent incidental values, not major objectives. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Looseness and inaccuracy characterize both oral and written desig- 
nations of the various commencement activities. For instance, “com- 
mencement” and “graduation” are commonly used as synonymous 
even by professional educators, and are also used inaccurately in 
connection with schools which should have neither, such as an ele- 
mentary or a junior high school. A definition of terms should help to 
clarify functions and aid in appropriate programming. 

Commencement. This refers to the entire schedule of the week or 
period and not to any particular part of it. It is not synonymous with 
“graduation.” The student “graduates”; he does not “commence.” 
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Similarly, we speak of the “commencement season,” and not the 
“graduation season.” 

Graduation. This term applies to the single concluding exercise 
of the high school or college at which the student officially com- 
pletes his course in it and receives his diploma, certificate of gradua- 
tion, or degree. 

Promotion. A promotion exercise is one in which, as the expres- 
sion indicates, the individual is passed along, uninterrupted, into 
another higher school or grade. It is accurately applied to the con- 
cluding exercise of the elementary school and the junior high school. 
“Graduation” is not a suitable, accurate, or desirable expression when 
applied to these schools because of its implication that the pupil 
has completed his school career. “Transfer exercise” is not an accurate 
expression because it implies a horizontal, and not an upward, move- 
ment, “Advancement” and “Moving-up” are not attractive, and 
“Closing Exercises,” “Finishing Exercises,” and “Farewell Program” 
are neither accurate nor attractive. 

Baccalaureate. This word comes from “baccalaureus,” “a bachelor 
of arts,” and is corrupted from “baccalaris,” under the influence of 
“laurus.” The “baccalaureate degree” is used as synonymous with 
“the bachelor’s degree.” The “baccalaureate sermon” refers, then, to 
a sermon to those who are taking baccalaureate degrees. Consequently, 
this expression, although widely used, is inaccurate when applied to a 
high-school service. As yet we do not have an attractive and accurate 
expression for this event. “Senior Vesper Service” is used sometimes, 
but it refers to an evening, and not a morning, program. “Senior 
Sermon” and “Matin Service” may be accurate, but are not very 
intriguing. Perhaps with the present trend away from a religious 
exercise no new term will be required. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE TYPICAL 
HIGH-SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT 


Although nearly all schools cling more or less tenaciously to the 
formal and copied-from-the-college types of commencement activities, 
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there is a rapidly increasing wave of opposition to these practices, 
Proof of the ridicule heaped upon them, particularly upon the gradua- 
tion program, is to be found in the many trenchant cartoons and 
jokes which appear each year at commencement time and in the 
increasing criticism by those who desire that graduation be considered 
the most important educational event of the community in the whole 
year, rather than a “senior burlesque show,” or a “grandiloquent 
burlesque of blah,” as it has often been dubbed.? And there appears 
to be plenty of justification for this Opposition when one considers 
the stilted, artificial, and downright ludicrous efforts of the saluta- 
torian, valedictorian, prophet, statistician, poet, historian, and what 
not, whose duties range all the way from settling the problems 
of the universe to telling supposedly humorous anecdotes and wailing 
tearful farewells, What is wrong with it? The discussion of a few of 
its most obvious defects will build the foundation for a consideration 
of the ways and means by which it may be improved. Because the 
Graduation program is the most important of the commencement 
events, and also because most of the objections raised concern it 
directly, the following discussion will relate almost entirely to this 
one event. 

The graduation Program is not an appropriate high-school 
ceremony. The typical high-school graduation program is a very 
amateurish imitation of another institution's moss-covered tradition 
which was copied blindly and bodily rather than adapted intelligently. 
The high school and the college are different in purposes, functions, 
material, atmosphere, age of students, and degree of educational 
maturity, and the undiscriminating imitation by the high school of 
the exercises of another institution which differs from it so greatly 
in these essential clements can result in nothing but incongruity,’ A 
suitable high-school graduation Program is one that comprehends the 


* For a humorous impression and description of the old-time pro ram, see 
Peny, C., “Going to Commencement,” Atlantic Monthly r e May, 
1923. In “Commencement ‘Through the Years,” School Activities 10:378, 99, 
May, 3939, M. S. Criss describes her school’s Programs and activities as far ee 
as 1884. 

"It is worth noting that while most colleges have abolished some of these 
activities and procedures, many high schools have not imitated this improvement. 
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main function of this school and this event and that sensibly capital- 
izes important, appropriate, and logical interests, abilities, and 
materials. 

Graduation topics are not suitable. The reader is undoubtedly 
familiar with the following evaluation of the typical graduation topic. 


First man: “A great many big problems are facing the world today.” 
Second man: “Well, don’t worry; they'll soon be settled, commence- 
ment time is almost here.” 


How frequently, when some particularly flowery bit of advertising 
or flourishing correspondence or other writing is read or heard, we 
hear people say, “Sounds like a high-school graduation speech.” 
Other well-known derogatory evaluations are, “As silly as a com- 
mencement oration”; “It's either a political speech or a graduation 
oration”; “The only thing the commencement speaker and his 
audience have in common is the English language.” Even Abe Martin 
remarks, in his homely way, “Mr. Lemmie Peters, whose graduation 
essay “This Is the Golden Age of Opportunity,’ created so much 
favorable comment last June, thinks some of becoming a oboe 
player.” Or consider the explanation of a typical cartoon on “The 
Commencement Orator”: “When Father rehearses Willie's com- 
mencement oration he pretends he can’t find his glasses so he can hold 
the manuscript up close and hide the expression on his face.” 

Such caustic jokes, cartoons, and comments should irritate the 
school administrator and teacher, not so much because they concern 
the students as because they are so often justified. How frequently 
these speakers select (or are assigned) topics about which they know 
little and about which the audience cares less. Often, too, these 
speeches are written by the teachers themselves. ‘The purpose of such 
asinine splurges is apparently to awe parents and patrons, to prove, 
with a great array of high-sounding words and epigrammatic phrases, 
the value of a high-school education and so convince them that the 
money spent for their children’s education has been well spent. 
Illustrative of this type of topic are the following, which have been 
taken from high-school graduation programs: 
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The Higher Understanding The Power of the Diploma 
The Call to Political Altruism The Ideal Successful Life 
Life Is What We Make It The Salvation of Democracy 
Struggle, the Price of Progress The Art of Living : 
Solving Our International Problems The Power of the Will 

Is Life Worth Living? A National Error 

When a Man Wills The Clarion Call 


This list might be lengthened indefinitely. The ludicrousness of 
some mere child, not even of voting age, and without experience 
with democracy, declaiming with a flourish of grandiloquent oratory 
just how America is to be saved and its enemies overthrown; of 
some young person working himself up into a frenzy of inspirational 
ardor as he bravely calls his classmates to the colors of “wpward and 
onward,” “excelsior,” or “beyond the Alps lies Italy’; or of some 
youth passing along the benefit of his lack of experience, compre- 
hension, and knowledge on some other topic about which he knows 
no more than the proverbial rabbit! + Little wonder the typical high- 
school graduation program composed of ready solutions for knotty 
problems which baffle even the wise and experienced can so easily 
and aptly be called a “burlesque show.” 

The reader is probably familiar, too, with the form of many of 
these “orations.” Here are paragraphs from two which are in the 
author's files. 


Greed reaches out, with beastlike paws, for the food of the hungry. 
Privileged classes, founded upon opulence and influence, haughtily make 
unwarranted pretensions. Labor, now. with selfish aims, resurrects the 
ancient lie that “might makes right.” The temporary inflation of industry 
and commerce has encouraged everybody, wildly, to stake his claims, with 
aims toward El Dorado. Abundantly we receive, recklessly we spend, and 
meanwhile the High Cost of Living Soars. God help us when this bubble 
bursts! 


There is a painful hour drawing near. Our hearts will sink within us as 
we clutch cach other's trembling hands, and look squarely into each 


4 Once the author listened to a sixteen-year-old valedictorian orate on the topic, 
“How to Raise Children.” The following week the home-town newspaper praised 
this “oration” in glowing terms! Perhaps it deserved this praise, but the school 
officials who permitted the atrocity should have been laughed out of the 
community. 
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other's tear-swept eyes. For some it will be the last hand-shake. For those 
more fortunate it will not. However that may be, let us remember, always 
remember, that it was here in these time-honored halls that we learned to 
shake each other’s hand and look into each other's eyes as men. 


One of the wonders of the age is that a supposedly intelligent com- 
munity will sit through the flood of amateurish, stereotyped, artificial, 
grandiloquent, plagiarized “oratory” so often heard on graduation 
night. 

It is expensive in time. In many schools the seniors are excused 
for from one to three weeks before graduation for such reasons as 
these: (1) this time is needed in order to prepare for commencement, 
(2) seniors’ marks must be turned in early so that honor students 
may be properly listed; (3) the seniors are in no shape for classwork 
these last few days because of the strain of the various commence- 
ment affairs; (4) the seniors deserve it; (5) it is a tradition and the 
seniors expect it; (6) the last few days do not amount to much any- 
way. A single thought will show the stupidity of every one of these 
reasons. Further, what usually happens anyway is that the seniors 
absent themselves for a couple or three days and then return to school 
and make themselves a general nuisance by visiting classes, peeking 
into classrooms, and in other ways disturbing and disrupting the 
school. Perhaps a day or two might be given over to preparations for 
the various commencement events—certainly they should merit pub- 
lic attention—but it is only logical to suppose that if anyone in the 
school should continue to the very end it is the one who will leave 
shortly, never to return. 

It is expensive in money. It is well known that in many schools 
commencement activities cost a considerable amount of money. 
Competition in commencement finery, dresses, flowers, gifts, etc., 
and assessments for the various other items—yearbook, parties, recep- 
tions, banquet, invitations, pictures, school gift, outside speaker, and 
alumni and scholarship fund—all total into a surprisingly large amount. 
That these expenses are heavy is evidenced by the fact that some 
schools encourage, beginning with the freshmen, a “graduation” fund 
or savings account. Usually these high expenses are justified with a 
bland “one graduates but once, you know.” 
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Its content is repeated. Another serious objection to the typical 
graduation program is that, not only in form but also in content, it 
is repeated year after year. The same old “Friends, we are glad to see 
you and to welcome you to our program,” “We note your friendly 
interest with deep appreciation,” etc., is heard in the salutatory; and 
the same heart-rending, “Classmates, we must part; with quivering 
lips, trembling hands, tearful eyes and sorrowful heart, we say a 
s-a-a-a-d, $-a-a-ad, farewell,” is heard in the valedictory. In such items 
as the class history, prophecy, statistics, and poem almost the only 
changes required from year to year are the names of students. It is 
well known that the usual method of obtaining ideas for topics is to 
run through the programs of previous years in order to discover what 
is “suitable.” Little wonder that the programs are lamentably 
similar. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF COMMENCEMENT ACTIVITIES 


Recognize and appreciate that a worth-while event must be care- 
fully built. The graduation program, for instance, should not be a 
conglomeration of solos, speeches, recitations, presentations, and 
whatnots, but a unit of intelligently conceived, organized, and co- 
ordinated effort. And a good program does not “just happen,” any 
more than a good automobile “just happens,” It must be built with 
appropriate material, properly proportioned and accurately fitted. 
Every detail, no matter how small, deserves serious attention, The 
biggest difference between “just another program” and one that 
“clicks” is usually due to the planning, organizing, and executing of 
the many small details which singly represent little but which in the 
aggregate represent much. Carelessness or poor judgment, or both, in 
the selection or assigning of speakers, musicians, or other participants, 
and a failure to instruct them properly in their responsibilities and to 
coordinate their efforts effectively, can only mean an inferior program 
and an unsatisfactory event. Studied concern will help to guarantee 
the opposite. 
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Organize and make responsible a permanent commencement com- 
mittee. It is no more stupid to assume that the typical senior-class 
sponsor is competent to coach the senior football team, senior swim- 
ming team, senior orchestra, senior play, or sponsor the senior year- 
book, than it is to assume that she is competent to plan, organize, 
and develop the commencement schedule with its many activities and 
its myriad details. These are tasks that require a number of highly 
specialized interests and abilities and they cannot be handled effec- 
tively by an inexperienced sponsor. Further, several experienced spon- 
sors are, obviously, preferable to one. 

In order to capitalize properly the varied abilities of the class, to 
distribute responsibility for the various activities, to assign tasks on 
the basis of competence, and to capitalize previous experience, the 
organization of a permanent commencement committee is advisable. 
‘The sponsor and several seniors should be members of this committee 
and these will change each year; but in general the faculty repre- 
sentation should be permanent. The size of this committee depends 
upon the size of the class, the extent of the schedule, and the number 
and complexity of the many details. Subcommittees may be appointed 
and charged with the development of the several different phases of 
the schedule. Properly directing and coordinating the efforts of these 
subcommittees to harmonize with school policies and the wishes of 
the class, and in accordance with good usages, are important tasks of 
this group. 

Vary the type of graduation program used. The traditional type of 
graduation program, still more widely used than any other, is com- 
posed of more or less formal talks or addresses, However, other types, 
utilizing various forms of dramatics, exhibition, demonstration, 
pageantry, and music, some of them centered about a single main 
theme, are being used increasingly. 

Unified-theme programs. During the past ten or fifteen years the 
unified-theme type of program has developed very rapidly in both 
elementary and secondary schools. In this there is but a single main 
topic, and each of the addresses or demonstrations represents a phase 
of it. These programs may center around (1) the school and educa- 
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tion in general, (2) the history, people, material, and activities of the 
community or state, and (3) miscellaneous topics, such as music, art, 
literature, science, health, leadership, famous persons, heritages, etc. 
Great care must be taken to prevent duplication of material and 
methods of presentation.® 

Exhibition and demonstration programs. Two other closely re- 
lated and interesting types of promotion and graduation programs 
are the exhibition, which shows the completed products, and the 
demonstration, which shows the processes. It is easy to combine these 
into an effective program, Nearly all curricular and extracurricular 
activities of the school can be reflected in these types of programs. 

In the exhibition type the products may be exhibited and explained 
as a part of the formal program, or they may be displayed about 
the building and, following the explanation, be shown by trained 
guides. Sometimes the audience is separated into groups, each of 
which is directed, according to a carefully arranged schedule, to a 
particular room. A group is allowed, say, five minutes, at each exhibit, 
and at a signal from the school bell is taken to the next room. At 
cach station student speakers outline the work of the department and 
explain the exhibits, allowing two or three minutes for the answering 
of questions concerning it. 

In the demonstration plan some of the actual processes or pro- 
cedures—socialized recitation, utilization of audio-visual aids, type- 
writing contest, student council or newspaper staff meeting, school 
“snapshots,” clubs in session, music rehearsal, etc., are shown on the 
platform; or, as indicated above, they may be shown in the various 
classrooms and shops in which regular work is being carried on. 

Investigational and survey programs. This type of program grew, 
very naturally, out of the widespread practice of surveying schools 
and school systems. These student investigations usually have as their 
subjects the more or less definite phases or problems of school life 
and activities, and occasionally of community life and activities as 
well. Suitable subjects for this type of program concern the students’ 
reading and study habits, vocational choices, marks, tardiness and 


* For several years the Journal of the National Education Association has 
stressed, by suggesting a theme, materials, and sources, this type of program, 
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absence, failures, drop-outs, participation in extracurricular activities, 
health, accidents, expenditures, the records of graduates and non- 
graduates, ete, 

Because of the dangers that this program will represent merely a 
recital of facts, and be scattering, tiresome, and useless, it is reason- 
able to emphasize that it should represent, (1) a careful study of 
some vital and interesting phase of school or community life; (2) re- 
ports on a few of the main results only; (3) a good correlation of 
these reports, with proper emphasis; (4) a good summary; and (5) a 
fair interpretation and a logical application. 

Dramatization programs. Although the senior-class play has been 
a traditional part of the commencement schedule for many years, it 
is only comparatively recently that dramatics, especially original ma- 
terial, has been developed and used on the graduation or promotion 
program itself. There is at present a significant trend in this direc- 
tion. As a matter of fact, some schools now use little else except the 
pageant type of exercise. Dramatic programs are especially appropriate 
for the promotion exercises of elementary and junior high schools. 
These may center around nearly all types of material—school, com- 
munity, state, national, international, educational, historical, alle- 
gorical, ete.—and they can utilize music, physical education, formal 
and informal dramatics, class work, and other types of activities in 
presentation. 

Select student speakers on justifiable bases. Very few are the 
graduation programs that do not include student speakers, and the 
selection of these usually represents a very bothersome problem. 

Selection of student speakers on the basis of scholarship. The 
oldest method of choosing graduation speakers, and one still widely 
used, is that of selecting them on the basis of their records in class- 
room work. Usually the one with the highest marks is designated the 
“valedictorian” and the one with the next highest record, the “salu- 
tatorian.” This plan is illogical, for the following reasons: 

1. It is mathematically ridiculous.—Marks, at best, are only fairly 
intelligent guesses. Further, they are not comparable because they are 
not given on the same bases—same subjects, difficulty, hours, teachers, 
etc.—and while averaging them may reduce the errors involved it does 
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not eliminate them. This practice is all the more absurd when dis- 
tinctions are made, as they often are, on the basis of small fractions, 
often hundredths, of one per cent,® and inserting these figures in the 
printed program means publishing absurdity. 

2. It overemphasizes scholarship as the main objective of educa- 
tion.—The high school exists for the purpose of turning out good 
citizens and not good scholars, because basically the community is 
composed of citizens and not scholars. And the good scholar is not 
necessarily the good citizen any more than the good citizen is neces- 
sarily the good scholar. It is entirely possible for the valedictorian to 
be offensive personally, dumb socially, vicious morally, weak spirit- 
ually, a wreck physically, a grafter politically, and a misfit vocationally. 
The emphasis of the modern school is upon all-round development, 

3. It often encourages unethical practices by the student, teacher, 
and parent.—Selecting “snap” or “soft” courses, “easy” or “friendly” 
teachers, and high-pressuring to sandbag good marks out of teachers 
have occurred in many a school. Personal ambition is desirable until 
it becomes pure selfishness. The modern school is emphasizing service 
to others as well as to self, 

4- It does not guarantee presentable speakers.—In the author's 
experience, about one half of the 241 valedictorians and the 228 
salutatorians he has listened to were miscast as graduation speakers. 
If the program is open to the general public, it should include only 
those students who can make able presentations. And the holding of 
high marks is not an essential qualification. 

The author is not belittling scholarship: the student with high 
marks deserves honor provided these marks were obtained honestly. 
He is emphasizing that if this climaxing program is designed to show 
the “best” the school has produced, it must be on some basis other 
than scholarship or be in conjunction with scholarship.” Presenting 


° The author has four programs on which these percentages are carried out four 
places past the decimal point—to ten thousandths of one per cent! 

7 Increasingly, schools are selecting the valedictorian and salutatorian on the 
basis of participation in activities alone, or participation and scholarship. In 
such cases the expressions valedictorian and salutatorian ate inaccurately used. If 
these two positions are to be abolished it is a good plan to ease them out 
gradually, One good method is to broaden their re jnirements, as suggested above, 
and later, when these have become established, show that the designations are 
inappropriate, and then drop the designations, 
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the ranking scholar is quite different from presenting only the ranking 
scholars. Incidentally, both the salutatory and the valedictory, irre- 
spective of the basis upon which they are assigned, should be 
abolished from the high-school program. They represent college, and 
not secondary-school, ideals, traditions, and materials. 

Selection of student speakers on bases other than scholarship. If, 
then, selecting graduation speakers on the basis of marks is inde- 
fensible, the question naturally arises, on what basis shall they be 
chosen? From the foregoing discussion it is evident that the ideal 
student speaker should possess two qualifications: first, he should 
represent high attainment and development in the general objectives, 
interests, and activities of the school, and second, he should be 
capable of making a pleasing presentation to the audience. 

The basis of selection on the first qualification will be found in the 
record of the student in all of the major activities of the school, both 
curricular and extracurricular—his record as a member of its council, 
committees, staffs, teams, and other organizations; his influence upon 
it: his ideals and attitudes; and his relationships with its administra- 
tors, teachers, and students. In short, his commendable contributions 
to its life, as well as his record in its class work, will be considered, 
Naturally, these records are difficult to evaluate and equate. But if 
these items represent what the school is attempting to do, then they 
must be evaluated and equated. 

A number of different methods are being used to select students 
on these bases. Probably the most basic qualification is that of mem- 
bership in the National Honor Society," and in many schools the 
speakers are chosen from it by (1) the senior class, (2) the Society's 
membership, or (3) the faculty, or by all three. Some schools select 
three speakers, the ranking scholar and two seniors of “all-round” 
ability—one selected by the class and one by the faculty. In other 
schools an eligibility list is prepared (on the basis of academic and 
activity records) and those seniors who wish may try out for program 
positions. 

Other methods are being used to select these speakers; but this 
brief description will indicate that schools are getting away from 


® See Chap. XX for a discussion of this organization. 
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the scholarship-rating method and will also suggest the main elements 
in the plans that are replacing it. 

Number and length of student addresses. The number of student 
speakers will depend upon several considerations but, in general, four 
or five are enough. Five or six minutes appears to be a reasonable 
length of time for these. Incidentally, an official prompter should be 
provided for each speaker. 

Insure the use of reasonable topics by student speakers. The com- 
mencement committee or other steering group should have the respon- 
sibility for the selection of topics for student addresses, and for the 
selection of the theme and topics in case a unified-theme program is 
desired. Allowing speakers, already chosen, to select their own topics 
is a slipshod and careless method of planning, and the result is always 
a “variety program” in which there is more “variety” than “program.” 
‘The wishes of the class should of course be respected and represented 
in the committee meetings. The theme and topics should be selected 
as early as possible in order to allow sufficient time for whatever 
investigation, research, study, and practice may be necessary. As sug- 
gested previously, it will be to the credit of the school if graduation 
addresses concern topics with which the student is somewhat familiar 
and those which have an interest for the community at large. Most 
or all of them should concern education, directly or indirectly. The 
following list is suggestive of reasonableness in student topics. 


Why we are graduating 

A day in our school 

What’s right with the school 

Products and by-products of high-school life 
What we hope to give in return for our education 
Our school—a laboratory for citizenship 
The cost of failures in our school 

Athletics and education 

The student who will not graduate 

The evolution of our high-school band 

11. Practical values of high-school subjects 

12. What our parents did not have in school 
13. Improving study habits in our school 

14. Our friends, the teachers 

15. What the town owes the school 


ee w s n 
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16. What the school owes the town 

17. What I have gained in four years of high school 

18, Our new school library ‘ 
19. Drop-outs—their causes and effects 

20. Social life in our high school 

21. What guidance in our school means 

2, Landscaping our school grounds 

3. Social life in the school 

4 The place and function of extracurricular activities 
25. A justification of free transportation of students 

26. Trophies won by our school 

27. Crowded out 

28. If our bulletin board could talk 

29. Student trips—cost and value 

30. The money invested in our faculty 

31. A conversation between a report card and an attendance record 
32. How the parents can help the student 

33. Sensible athletics, intrascholastic and interscholastic 
34. Contributors to the development of our school 

35. If we go no farther 

36. Recognizing merit in the high school 

37. Comparison of our school with that of thirty years ago 
38. What the school has done for the community 

39. New school equipment and its uses 

40. What our school needs most 


Select guest speakers judiciously. An outside speaker is not essen- 
tial to the success of a high-school graduation program, but if carefully 
selected, limited in time, and restricted as to topic, he may add to the 
attractiveness, significance, and impressiveness of the occasion. Many 
schools no longer include guest speakers in their programs. 

Selection of the guest speaker. ‘This speaker may be chosen by 
the board of education, the superintendent, principal, faculty, officers 
of the class, or by a vote of the entire class. Naturally he should be 
selected by someone who has had appropriate experience, and hence 
the superintendent or principal is usually in a much better position 
to make a wise selection than anyone else. Further, because he 
should be paid by the school, rather than by the class, it is logical 
that all arrangements should be made by the paying authority. 

The selection of the guest speaker on the basis of personal friend- 
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ship, prestige, name, reputation, politics (“You make mine and I'll 
make yours—for fifty dollars”), or relationship to a member of the 
class is illogical. The only reason for having such a speaker is that the 
community be informed concerning educational events or trends and 
the class be honored and inspired. And anyone who cannot do these 
jobs, and do them exceptionally well, has no business on such a pro- 
gram, no matter who he is or what position he holds. It often happens 
that student speakers make better presentations than the outside 
speaker does. Needless to state, this hardly reflects credit upon those 
who selected him. 

The guest speaker's topic. Once selected, this speaker should be 
told what is expected of him, The school not only has a perfect right 
to suggest the general topic to the speaker but this is also a part of its 
obligation. He should be told to speak about two things—education 
and the future of the graduates. All other topics should be considered 
“out.” If the speaker cannot talk discerningly on these two topics he 
should not be engaged. Discussions of material gain by a business- 
man, law enforcement by an attorney, political reform by a politician, 
or religion by a minister—ordinarily found in graduation programs— 
are not appropriate. The speaker should, preferably, be a professional 
educator. 

There are two groups to which the speaker should address his 
remarks, the class and the audience. If his talk is aimed entirely at the 
graduates it is likely to be sermonic and inspirational in nature and, 
after a few days, leave nothing to be remembered. Further, it fails to 
capitalize the opportunity to educate the community. If aimed en- 
tirely at the audience it fails to give the graduates the honor due them. 
In general, a discussion of educational matters for the parents and 
patrons and a congratulatory and inspirational message to the gradu- 
ates is proper. 

Time allotted to the guest speaker. It is as logical for the engager 
of the guest speaker to indicate the desired length of his address as 
it is for a man buying a suit to indicate the desired size. One common 
fault of the graduation program is that it is too long—it is usually 
considerably longer when presented than when considered on paper. 
Perhaps thirty minutes or so in the ordinary program is about the 
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proper length of time for the guest speaker’s address. And an address 
of thirty-five minutes will usually be obtained by asking the speaker 
to talk for twenty-five minutes. 

Introduction of the guest speaker. A very lame part of many pro- 
grams of all types is the introduction of the speaker. A member of 
the audience has a perfect right to know who the speaker is, where 
he comes from, what his profession is, and what his attainments are 
—in short, why he was selected for this important position. This in- 
troduction should be made by the principal or the superintendent, 
never by a student. 

School alumni as guest speakers. A few schools include recent 
alumni as speakers on the graduation program. Often these are in 
neighboring colleges or universities, where they have attained high 
distinction in various curricular and extracurricular activities. They 
probably make a vital appeal because they are well known, are of 
about the same age as the graduates, and have made good records, 
On the other hand, there is a real danger that such speakers will not 
adequately comprehend, in their presentations, the main objectives of 
the program. In any case such practice should not be allowed to be- 
come an established tradition. 

School-board members as speakers. Members of the board of 
education, with the exception of the president or other presenter of 
the diplomas, should not be assigned places on the program. Ama- 
teurish attempts at oratory by the grocer, the plumber, the business- 
man, the housewife, the farmer, and other board members inex- 
perienced in public address, have ruined many a graduation program. 
The author has heard more than 1000 graduation addresses, and the 
most ludicrous part of many of these programs was the presentation 
address by the president of the board.® 

The principal as speaker. The principal of the school graduating 
the class deserves a speaking place on the program. Usually he pre- 


©The shortest and the most original, even if not the most appropriate and dip 
nified, address the author ever heard was made by a board president who, unable 
to remember his talk (which had been written by the superintendent) and 
failing to locate it in a search through every pocket in his clothes except one vest 
pocket, while the tittering audience expectantly watched, tumed to the class and 
said in disgust, “Aw, Hell, take 'em.” 
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sents the prizes or recommends the class for graduation. In some 
schools, he makes a short address reflecting local or national educa- 
tional progress or needs on such topics as these: 


Outstanding accomplishments of the year in our school 
New departments or activities in our school 

How this class compares with those of other years 
What our school needs most 

Our school program for next year 

Progress in educational affairs 

Looking ahead for our school 

Why our school needs a guidance director 

Importance of keeping our school accredited 

Recent developments in secondary education 


Invocation and benediction. Although these two items are as 
traditional as any other parts of the graduation program, the author 
fails to see in what definite way they are essential parts of it. They, 
perhaps, give an impressive seriousness to the program that it might 
not otherwise have, and their inclusion may please the local ministers 
(or bring unfavorable reactions if omitted), but they represent 
religious and not educational material. Usually the invocation is en- 
tirely too long.'° 

Other speakers, Frequently awards of medals and prizes are made 
by outsiders who are officers in the organizations offering them. If 
these speakers are included, they should be required to meet high 
standards of presentability. Occasionally these outside speakers try 
to “steal the show” by emphasizing the importance of their own 
organizations. This may be prevented by rigidly enforcing time limits. 
There is no justification for having other outsiders, no matter how 
“good,” or “cute” in the case of the very young ones, take part in 
this program just because they are well known or popular,” 

The presentation by the president of the senior class to the presi- 
dent of the junior class of a Mantle, Key of Knowledge, Torch, 


19 The author, “tipped off” by a seniors overheard remark, once timed an 
invocation. It ran (rambled) for twenty-one minutes and thirty-seven seconds! 

* Upon several occasions the author has listened to positively inappropriate 
music and speech numbers by non-graduates, and upon later inquiry heard them 
justified on this basis, “He’s good but shy, so we thought it would be a fine ex- 
perience for him to practice before a real audience.” 
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Lantern, Chain, or other symbolic device really belongs in the Class 
Day or Senior Assembly exercise. If included in the graduation pro- 
gram this ceremony should be kept very short. A congratulatory mes- 
sage by the president of the junior class may be traditional but it 
probably adds nothing to the graduation program. 

Intelligently arrange the details of graduation. In the projection, 
development, and production of the graduation program there are 
literally dozens of small but significant details which must be handled 
in an efficient and satisfactory manner if this event is to deserve the 
respect of those who witness the program and the esteem of those 
who are responsible for it or who participate in it. “Careful attention 
to details” should be the slogan of any group interested in the devel- 
opment of the graduation program. 

Invitations and announcements. Although traditional, the issuing 
of invitations and announcements is usually unnecessary. In the aver- 
age community all those who would be invited will doubtless be 
there anyway, and many people consider an invitation a pertinent (or 
impertinent) suggestion to send the inviter a present. If the capacity 
of the auditorium is limited or if seats are reserved there is more to 
commend this practice. 

Setting of the program. The most appropriate place in which to 
hold the graduation program is the school’s auditorium, if it is suit- 
able in size and arrangements. Schools in “fair-weather” localities are 
increasingly staging the event on the campus, the front steps, the 
stadium, the bowl, or similar place, the program usually being held 
before dark. If the auditorium is large, or if the program is held out- 
doors, loud-speakers should be installed and the students be given 
practice in speaking into the microphone. These exercises are fre- 
quently held in churches, often because of the pressure of the local 
ministerial association, a body whose wishes should not be con- 
sidered. 

Time of program. Ordinarily the program is held in the evening, 
but many schools are now scheduling it for the morning or after- 
noon.!? Irrespective of when it is held, it should begin on time. The 


12 Where formerly these ogani were held almost entirely on Thursday and 
Friday nights, they are now fel on every night of the week. 
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school which has always insisted on promptness and frowned on 
tardiness cannot, with a clear conscience, begin its most important 
event ten or fifteen minutes late. 

Decorations. The old-fashioned colored festoons, signs, mottoes, 
homemade banners and streamers, and other glaring, cheap, and 
tawdry-looking decorations are fast being replaced by simpler and 
more effective ornamentation. Very attractive and dignified decora- 
tion may be provided by means of a few large and small potted plants 
and some screens. Excessive use of cut flowers gives the exercise a 
funereal appearance. Neatly fitted white chair covers, rented, or im- 
provised out of pillow cases, give a very pleasing effect. 

Ushering. In many schools the junior class takes entire respon- 
sibility for ushering, works out plans, selects and trains both boys 
and girls to handle the crowd, distribute programs, and carry presents. 
This is essential if seats are reserved. Good, efficient, and businesslike 
ushering adds greatly to the general emotional attitude of the 
audience. 

The printed program. It is logical to believe that the graduation 
program should be an attractive and dignified piece of editing and 
printing, but the author is convinced, after carefully examining more 
than seven thousand of these, that the average printed program is, 
without doubt, about the poorest job in material, organization, and 
make-up that can possibly be imagined. It is full of inaccuracies, 
repetitions, misspellings, unauthorized abbreviations, incorrect punc: 
tuations, and examples of amateurish organization and titling, to say 
nothing of inferior printing. A few arbitrarily stated rules may be 
helpful. 


1. Use few or no abbreviations on the printed program. 

2. Do not alphabetize the names of the graduates in separate letter 
groups. 

Do not list the graduates in “honor” or other groupings. 

Do not include stars, asterisks, or number references. 

Do not use footnotes or similar references. 

Do not include teachers” degrees. 

Include the title or topic of all program material. 

Print program number on one line if at all possible. 

Use little or no punctuation on the printed program. 


2 PW one w 


a E a 
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10. Use a four-page folder rather than a one-page sheet. 

11. Designate the program a “program” rather than a “programme.” 
12. Include only items vital to commencement. 

13. Include “pertinent school facts” if wisely selected and presented. 
14. Have the program printed by the best printer in town. 


Graduation costume. Although most schools have progressed be- 
yond the “competition-in-commencement-finery” period, yet in some 
this matter is still a perplexing problem, And because boys’ clothing 
is standardized, it concerns the girls’ almost entirely. ‘Two plans have 
been utilized in an attempt to get away from this natural, and some- 
times ruinous, competition, The first, which has not been very suc- 
cessful, is to limit clothes in such ways as number, amount to be 
spent, kind of material, or pattern. 

The second method of solving this troublesome problem is by the 
widespread practice of using caps and gowns. Because the black cap 
and gown belong more properly to the college, the use of gray or dark 
blue or dark green (now being widely adopted) appears to be more 
logical and distinctive." White is used by some schools, especially 
those in “fair weather” communities. 

Caps and gowns may be rented, bought outright by the school, or 
made. The first plan is preferable. When rented, the expense is small 
and the company must assume responsibility for loss by fire, insects, 
mice, etc., which the school would have to assume if it owned and 
stored the garments. Further, in renting, modern styles and materials 
may be secured each year. Some companies rent the costumes with 
the understanding that, at the end of four years or so, they be- 
come the property of the school. Homemade caps and gowns are well- 


13 Some school authorities maintain that there is really no extravagance or com- 
petition, that the students buy special clothing irrespective of whether or not 
caps and gowns are worn, For example, from their study of senior purchases in 
two high schools, J. R. Shannon, M. A. Kittle, and E. R. Mewhinney conclude: 
“The popular notion that caps and gowns resùlt in financial economy to the 
pupils, is not well supported by the data from two high schools in Terre 
Haute. . . . In so far as the data of this survey are a basis for conclusions, the 
use of caps and gowns at high-school commencements will have to be justified or 
defended on other grounds than economic.” “Economies of Academic Costumes, 
School Activities 20:185-186, February, 1949. ; 

14 Orange, blue, red, or green tassels bring a delightful flash of color to an 
otherwise somber costume. 
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nigh impossible and impracticable. Incidentally, flowers should neither 
be worn nor carried with cap and gown costume. 

Arranging and seating the class. The class may already be seated 
when the curtain is drawn (or remain standing for a moment before 
being seated) or it may march in, either from the wings of the stage 
or through the audience. Both methods have their advantages. If 
the event is held in a church or other place in which there is no cur- 
tain the class should march in. 

If the class marches in it should be in a natural manner, in step, 
and at a normal rate of speed, accompanied by some good march 
music. The author can see no justification whatever for the “Wedding 
March” with the graduates walking in very slowly—and always very 
awkwardly. If the graduates march in they should stand until all 
are in position and then be seated together. 

Because of the disrupting influence of graduates dropping their 
programs, rustling them, toying with them, or looking at them, it is 
not a good plan to allow programs to be carried onto the stage. If 
the class sits in the front of the auditorium instead of on the stage 
there is probably no need for this restriction. 

Announcing program numbers. If every member of the audience 
has a copy of the program, which he has probably read not once but 
several times, there is nothing to be gained by the principal, super- 
intendent, or other official reading it to introduce the speakers and 
musicians, except in the case of the guest speaker. It is not only 
unnecessary but amateurish as well, and this procedure is all the 
more stupid when the president of the board attempts to read the 
program. His mispronunciation of the students’ names, his misread- 
ing of the titles of the addresses, and especially his efforts with the 
various music numbers, have made hilarious many a graduation pro- 
gram. It is better to have an “automatic” exercise, one that runs along 
smoothly in a quiet, dignified, and uninterrupted manner. A short 
pause between numbers will give opportunity for applause and for 
the members of the audience to glance at their programs to see what 
comes next. 

Presenting diplomas. Diplomas should be presented by the indi- 
vidual most competent, and this is the ranking authority—the presi- 
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dent of the board. The principal or superintendent usually recom- 
mends the class to the president, who presents the certificates. In 
larger school systems the superintendent or the principal often 
presents them. Because he has no official connection with the 
school system, the guest speaker should not be charged with this 
duty. 

The practice of a student receiving his diploma in one hand, trans- 
ferring it to the other, and then changing the tassel on his cap from 
one side to the other is another unnecessary imitation of college pro- 
cedure. And how many are the hundreds of caps that have been dis- 
arranged, and even knocked onto the floor, during this procedure 
because the graduate became nervous or “got his hands twisted up.” 
Worse yet is the practice of the president of the board changing the 
graduates’ tassels. 

If the class is large and diplomas are handed out individually the 
applause after each presentation will retard the exercises. Many 
printed programs now include some such statement as this, “The 
audience is requested to refrain from applause until all diplomas have 
been presented.” If the class is small individual applause is logical 
enough, although it may cause embarrassment to the student who re- 
ceives little. 

The old-fashioned huge framable sheet diploma has been largely 
displaced by the smaller, more modest type of booklet. This form is 
usually a little more expensive than the other but it is more attractive 
in every way. Diplomas should be paid for by the board of education 
and not by the class, either individually or collectively. 

Presenting flowers to graduates. ‘The practice of presenting flowers 
to the girl graduates when they receive their diplomas is unwise, be- 
cause of three good reasons: (1) not all girls receive bouquets; (2) no 
boys receive them, and (3) such a show unnecessarily retards and 
clutters up the program. Many graduation invitations or announce- 
ments carry a simple notice, “No flowers.” This is a logical and very 
reasonable way of discouraging a most natural, but an ostentatious, 
expensive, and often embarrassing, practice. 

Prizes, Graduation appears to be a most logical time for award- 
ing honors and prizes of various kinds. However, there is a danger of 
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this being overdone.!* This is especially true when some outside 
organization, desirous of capitalizing the graduation opportunity for 
advertising purposes, offers prizes to be awarded at this time. At the 
same time, it is true that some outside organizations are more inter- 
ested in motivating curricular and extracurricular activities and recog- 
nizing student achievements than they are in publicizing themselves. 
Capitalizing these possibilities will help to strengthen the bond be- 
tween the community and its school. These awards should usually 
concern the seniors only because this is a senior event. 

Gifts. The presentation of a gift from the senior class to the 
school is an appropriate part of either the graduation or the class-day 
program; perfunctorily and traditionally presenting gifts to sponsor, 
teacher, or principal is not. In unusual cases, such as the retirement of 
some faithful teacher who has given years of her life to the school, 
such a presentation may not be so much out of place. Presenting indi- 
vidual gifts should not be made a part of the graduation program, A 
much better plan is to have all gifts sent to a special room, properly 
guarded by an adult. Here the graduates may receive them after the 
program. Books are very appropriate gifts. A good program of educa- 
tion of givers can be promoted with the assistance of the local 
librarian, 

Music. Irrespective of the type of program, there should be an 
abundance of good music. In almost any senior class there are instru- 
mental and vocal musicians, and these should be capitalized if they 
represent high attainment. However, not all of the music need come 
from the senior class. The high-school orchestra, glee clubs, chorus, 
and other recognized and competent music organizations should 
appear on the program. Needless to state, no music or music organiza- 
tion of an inferior type should be scheduled for this event. The class 
song, usually some silly, sentimental, poorly sung trash, does not be- 
long on the graduation program. 

Plan the other commencement activities carefully. Class-day pro- 
gram. ‘The class-day program is usually presented in the form of a 


18 The author once saw forty awards very efficiently presented at a graduation 
program. These are described by Emma C. Christian in “Commencement 
Awards,” School Activities 19:11-12, September, 1942. 
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senior assembly or an evening exercise in which the class history, will, 
poem, prophecy, statistics, and song compose the program. Many 
schools now use a more dignified program of music and playlets, or a 
single pageant depicting events from the class history, The above 
items may be worked into this. 

Other methods of presenting class-day material are through a 
Minstrel Show, Senior Funeral (sometimes staged by the juniors over 
the seniors and sometimes by the seniors over the remains of “Hi 
School Days” or “H. S. Daze”), Senior Seance, Jubilee, Exhibition, 
Convention, Cabaret, Last Council, Auction Sale, Burlesque, Journey, 
Revelations, Pow-Wow, or Vaudeville. In addition to the items sug- 
gested above, these forms usually include toasts, jokes, take-offs, 
imitations, and drills, centering around seniors and their character- 
istics, interests, abilities, and experiences. 

Moving-up exercise. This is an assembly ceremony in which the 
senior class, seated at the front of the auditorium, “moves out” or 
onto the stage and each of the other classes “moves up” into the 
seats vacated by the preceding class. Sometimes each class presents, 
before moving up, a program number or stunt. 

Gift night. This feature has often been used as a commencement 
event to provide high-school buildings, especially new ones, with use- 
ful and ornamental articles of equipment—pictures, flags, reliefs, 
plaques, statuary, books, exhibits, portraits, shrubbery, sundials, bird- 
baths, or colonial clocks. These articles are given by townsfolk, the 
class merely promoting the event. 

Inductions and initiations, There are many important local, state, 
and national organizations to which high-school members are eligible 
and the induction and initiation of new members, as well as the 
installation of new officers, are commonly found in commencement 
schedules. Although seniorweck activities, these are not limited to 
senior participants. 

Other events. Some of the other events which may be included in 
the commencement schedule are the following: 

Alumni Program Boat Ride 


Assembly Program Faculty Reception 
Banquet Musicale 
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Parents’ Reception Senior Day 16 
Picnic Theater Party 
Senior Assembly Trip 


“Kid Day.” In many schools the seniors follow the disorderly 
tradition of coming to school one day during the last semester dressed 
in all sorts of outlandish costumes. “Kid Day,” “Slouch Day,” “Old 
Clothes Day,” “Hick and Ham Day,” “Bum’s Day,” “Weary Willie 
Day” are commonly used designations of this “event.” There is noth- 
ing whatever to commend it. It is not educative, inspiring, or even 
entertaining. The rowdyism and vulgarity usually associated with it 
and its disastrous effect on school morale are well known. No self- 
respecting school and no self-respecting senior should tolerate such a 
cheap and disturbing display of nonsense, especially when so many 
worthy activities are possible. The same attitude should be taken 
towards “Senior Sneak Day,” “Class Scrap,” “Color Rush,” “Mud 
Battle,” “Rowdy Day,” and other similar silly, useless, and debasing 
activities, 

Finance commencement activities by dignified and justifiable means. 
The commencement season is an expensive one, financially, for any 
family directly interested in it. In general these expenses may be 
classified into two main groups: first, those which are more or less 
personal—pictures, rings, pins," clothes, gifts, yearbooks, and invita- 
tions; and second, those which may be called “program expenses”— 
printed programs, outside speakers or musicians, auditorium rental 
and decoration, and diplomas. It is reasonable that the student should 
meet his own personal expenses and that the school should meet the 
program expenses. And both of these should be met in logical and 
dignified ways. 

18 At the Albany, Georgia, High School, on Senior Day, the senior class 
assumes full charge of the school, from janitor to principal, for the entire day. 
Proof that “it works” is the fact that it has been done for a number of years. 

17 “It’s a shame the way seniors are ‘taken’ by some jewelry salesmen,” said a 
principal recently. “And the arguments these phonies use! ‘The price is going up 
soon’; “This is a special price to you’; ‘You are experienced so you can see the 
value of this article’; ‘We'll give you a special discount’; ‘Your order will help me 
in our sales competition’; “To advertise, we'll give you so-and-so.’ Naturally, the 
class or committee should (1) absolutely refuse to listen to such talk, (2) be very 


suspicious of the company represented, and (3) deal only with reputable con- 
cerns—which do not permit such ‘salesmanship.’ ” 
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The practice of seniors raising funds to meet their own expenses, 
or, as is required in some schools, the program expenses, by sandbag- 
ging subscriptions and donations from friends and businessmen, by 
selling books, pencils, theater tickets, pictures, candy, or soup, and by 
collecting and selling old papers, scrap iron, and rags is too cheap and 
unworthy to be countenanced for a single instant. 

In a similar manner the practice of charging an admission fee to 
the graduation program should be outlawed. Neither the board of 
education nor the senior class has any legal or ethical right to charge 
such a fee. In the first place, the total expense to the board caused 
by the entire program will be very small; in the second place, the 
community, and not the board of education, pays the bill. The citizen 
has as much right to see the final ceremony of the education which 
he supports as he has to walk into the schoolroom any day he pleases, 
This final service is not a separate part of the program; it is an essen- 
tial and integral part of it. The graduation exercise is not a music or 
dramatic “show”; it is an educational event and as such should be 
open and free to all. 

Plan a promotion and not a “graduation” program for the elemen- 
tary school and the junior high school. As was pointed out earlier, 
the climaxing exercise of these two schools should be considered a 
“promoting” and not a “completing” event. The following sugges- 
tions should help to emphasize this distinction. 


Designate the exercise “promotion” and not “graduation.” 

Present “certificates of promotion” instead of diplomas. 

Have the program stress the “promotion” idea. 

Emphasize the “promotion” idea in the printed program. 

Have the principal present the class to the high-school principal. 
Have the high-school principal formally accept and welcome the 
class. 

Allow no imitation of high-school formality in program, dress, etc. 
Keep this program simple, inexpensive, and short.18 


ONSEN ESSE 


om 


18 Ouite a number of junior high schools have produced a motion picture of “a 
day at our school” or “highlights of our school year,” and used this as the major 
clement of the promotion program. H. U. Buntain and K, F. Clemens describe 
one such project in “An Adventure in Promotion Programs,” Bulletin 34:190- 
192, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C., 
October, 1950. 
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Give dignified publicity to commencement activities. Proper pub- 
licity should be given to the graduation program, especially if it is of 
the newer or less traditional type. Such wise education will the better 
prepare the community for its reception. This publicity should not be 
in any cheap and propagandist manner, but in a dignified style through 
the school publication, assembly and home-room programs, parent- 
teacher meetings, the town newspaper, and the printed program it- 
self. In some communities the local newspaper issues a special edition 
devoted not only to the commencement activities but also to local 
educational affairs in general. Giving publicity through paid news- 
paper advertisements, posters, handbills, and the other methods of 
commercial advertising is not only cheap and undignified but also 
unnecessary. 

Evaluate all commencement activities. It is just as logical to at- 
tempt to evaluate the various events and activities of the commence- 
ment schedule as it is to attempt to measure the student’s success in 
algebra, Latin, or English. It is probably much more difficult be- 
cause of our lack of experience with such evaluation, and also because 
we do not have the instruments with which to measure. However, 
these will come in time if school people develop a policy of attempt- 
ing such evaluation. 

Perhaps all we can do at the present time is to see that competent 
individuals—teachers, administrators, parents, patrons, alumni, and 
even students—rate the various items in each event as “Excellent,” 
“Good,” “Mediocre,” “Poor,” and “Very Poor.” Disagreements may 
be expected; so also may agreements. In any case these evaluations 
will show the “high” and the “low” spots of the events and activities 
of the schedule. These evaluations, once made, should be summarized 
and filed away for serious study when the next event is being planned. 
Only by such a continuous and serious study of the many and varied 
phases of this all-important subject, a wise and sensible use of all 
available material, and a constant and alert watchfulness for the new 
and original, will commencement become what it should be—the 
most important educational event in the year’s schedule.1® 


z 1° In Chap. XI of the authors Commencement Activities will be found a 
Commencement Activities Rating Scale” by which all of the details of com- 
mencement events may be rated. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


School Banking and 
Thrift Education 


HRIFT IS an educational emphasis which belongs in every 
* ene because thriftiness, of one sort or another, will be directly 
and indirectly related to all phases of the life of the individual as 
long as he lives. Further, it will also vitally concern those individuals 
dear to him who remain after he is gone. Therefore, training in thrift 
represents one of the most practical and useful instructional areas in 
the school. 

‘The statement that adults should be thrifty is a trite remark, but 
the implications are not always quite so apparent. Probably few indi- 
viduals are thrifty by instinct alone; if the adult is to be expected to 
exercise thrift, he must be taught when a child. Thrift is composed of 
a great number of specific habits, and these can be developed only by 
constant and consistent practice. The child himself must practice 
earning, saving, investing, spending, and giving. The belief that a 
savings account for a child, in which deposits are made by fond 
parents and friends, teaches the child thrift, is just as ridiculous as 
the belief that mother’s piano, on which she alone plays, will some- 
how bring out musical talent in her daughter. The child must have 
an opportunity to earn legitimately and to deposit his savings regu- 
larly, and he must be allowed freedom of judgment and choice in his 
depositing, saving, and using money, if he is to learn to be thrifty. 

Two common misconceptions of thrift. There are two common 
misunderstandings or misinterpretations of thrift which are detri- 
mental. The first is that thrift implies the unpleasant—penuriousness, 
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crabbed old age, poverty, a postponement of happiness, and rigid and 
unnatural discipline. This picture is, of course, both inaccurate and 
incomplete. Thrift should suggest the pleasant—youth, happiness, 
prosperity, growth, and healthful enjoyment. Training in thrift does 
not aim to restrict living; instead, it aims to make living more com: 
plete, happy, and wholesome. 

The second misconception is that thrift concerns saving, and toa 
lesser extent spending, money only. This, too, is an inaccurate and 
incomplete picture. In addition to saving and using money, thrift 
also concerns earning, investing, and giving money, as well as a proper 
capitalization of these ideals in the utilization of time, materials 
efforts, health, and emotions. 


VALUES OF A GOOD THRIFT PROGRAM 


If the business of the school is to teach the pupil to do better the 
desirable things that he is going to do anyway, then it can certainly 
well afford to give considerable time and attention to encourage him 
to earn legitimately and ethically, to save systematically, to spend 
conservatively, to invest wisely, and to give constructively. A brief 
consideration of these values should be helpful. 

It teaches the student to earn legitimately and ethically. Some of 
the methods by which boys and girls earn money are questionable 
because (1) they represent more effort and time than the income 
justifies, (2) they are illegal, and (3) if legal enough, strictly speak- 
ing, they are unethical. A few of these are indicated in the questions 
on p. 532. The student must be taught to understand the difference 
between the ideals of the earner—“fair compensation for needed 
service actually rendered”—and those of the “chiseler’—“get the 
dough.” Further, he must be led to accept the higher ideals as his 
own and to practice them in his earning. 

It teaches the student to save systematically. Saving is composed 
of habits involving system and regularity, and these must be definitely 


1In the authors Adventures in Thrift, non-technical material relating to all 
phases of this subject is organized in story form around situations natural to the 
school life of the average boy and girl. This book is published by School 
Activities Publishing Company, 1515 Lane St., Topeka, Kansas, 1946. 
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taught. The amount of money the student saves will be relatively 
small and should be a secondary consideration; the establishment of 
the habit is far more important. Moreover, saving does not mean 
miserly hoarding. 

It teaches the student to spend conservatively. Careful spending 
represents saving; unwise spending represents waste. The student can- 
not be taught how to buy all, or even many, of the things which he 
will purchase later in life, but he can be taught some of the general 
principles of buying, such as using caution, judging values, comparing 
prices, understanding the psychology and practices of “special sales,” 
not being too easily influenced by the salesman, and studying adver- 
tisements carefully. 

It teaches the student to invest wisely. The student should be 
taught that depositing money in the bank may not always represent 
real saving—that the ordinary savings account at the bank, while it 
possesses the merits of safety and availability, may actually be losing 
money for him because it is not bringing in as much income as it 
might if it were better invested. He must be taught not to worship 
the bankbook nor to consider stocks, bonds, and other investments 
merely as schemes to get his money. And most certainly, he should 
be taught that the one person to whom he, as an inexperienced 
investor, can and should always go for advice concerning investments 
is his banker. 

It teaches the student to give constructively. Nearly all adults give, 
but some wisely and some foolishly. Many undeserving causes are 
aided each year by “easy givers,” thus encouraging the continuation 
of them. The student should be taught that giving constructively to 
his friends, to his church, to charity, colleges, distressed communities, 
and other worthy enterprises is an essential part of his financial life. 
And he should be appropriately trained for it. 

Other values of a thrift program. Student managers, salesmen, 
tellers, bookkeepers, directors, and other officers probably receive 
valuable: training in carrying on the activities of a thrift program. 
However, these are purely incidental; by themselves they would never 
justify the establishment or maintenance of a school bank or banking 
system or store. 
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SCHOOL BANKING 


School banking is a comparatively recent development, but it, too, 
has had a phenomenal growth. The first school bank was established 
in Germany in 1820, from whence the movement spread to France 
in 1833 (between the years 1874 and 1886, 24,000 new school banks, 
representing 500,000 pupil depositors, were established in France) 
and to Belgium in 1866. The first school bank in America was estab- 
lished at Beloit, Wisconsin, in 1876, and the second at Long Island 
City shortly thereafter. However, this activity did not develop rapidly 
until after 1915, when the American Bankers Association began an 
active campaign for the establishment of savings banks and thrift 
education in the schools. Soon such powerful organizations as the 
National Education Association, Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, American Library Associa- 
tion, American Federation of Labor, American Society for Thrift, 
National Catholic Welfare Council, Jewish Welfare Board, National 
Parks Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and others 
joined in promoting and supporting this type of education in the 
schools. As a direct result of this movement, (1) several states now re- 
quire thrift education and others make provision for the correlation of 
the school and the local banks; (2) teachers and supervisors of thrift 
activities are to be found in many schools; (3) separate courses as 
well as units of other courses are common; and (4) much published 
pertinent material is available. These evidence the fact that, in many 
American schools, thrift is no longer an extracurricular activity. 

The extent to which school banking has developed may be seen 
from the following figures taken from the report of the Savings Bank 
Division of the American Bankers Association. For the year ending 
1949 more than 4500 schools had systems of banking; nearly 2,000,000 
students participated; the deposits for the year were $16,500,000; 
and the net savings were approximately $50,000,000.” 


2 The number of schools and depositors is now smaller than it was before 
World War II, due to the fact that during the war school savings banking was 
discontinued in most communities in order to concentrate on the sale of Treasury 
stamps and bonds. Since the war, school banking has been on the increase again. 
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THE SELECTION OF A BANKING SYSTEM 


Essentials of a good school banking system. A number of different 
types of school banking systems, such as passbook, stamp card, 
punch card, Thiry, Educational Thrift Service, Rieman, certificate, 
envelope, and automatic teller, are available. Some of these are, of 
course, better than others. A few suggestions on the selection of a 


Training in banking procedures is an important element in a program of 
thrift education. Here is a view of the Student Savings Bank of the New 
Kensington, Pennsylvania, High School. It is completely equipped with 
calculators and other modern appliances. Once a year its books are audited 
by the city comptroller. 


system should help to clarify thinking on the matter. The main con- 
sideration should always be the need of the student, especially the 
average child of more or less improvident parents. The most important 
principles underlying a good system are the following: 

It should be convenient. It will always be hard enough for the 
student to carry his money past the Scylla and Charybdis of candy 
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shop and toy store, but inconvenience will further handicap deposit- 
ing. A convenient location of the bank, frequent banking hours or 
periods, and little red tape in making and withdrawing deposits will 
encourage saving. 

It should provide for regularity. A regular period for making 
deposits will not only harmonize with the school schedule, but, more 
important, will also be effective in causing the student to save regu- 
larly. The banking period in the elementary school usually comes 
once or twice a week, often on Tuesday and Thursday or Friday. It 
is rarely set for Monday because in this case the teacher cannot remind 
her pupils that “tomorrow is bank day.” A “reminder” on the pre- 
ceding Friday would probably be forgotten by Monday. 

It should be elastic. It must be broad enough to treat all children 
alike so that no distinction is made between the student who deposits 
a dollar and the one who deposits a dime. It should be easily 
adaptable to local school and banking conditions. 

It should interest the students. It must be attractive enough in 
form to catch the attention of the individual student and stir the 
imagination of the group in order to overcome the temptation of the 
child to spend his money rather than deposit it. Depositing when 
bank day comes around must be made “the thing to do.” 

It should provide opportunity for withdrawal. It should be pos- 
sible, but not too easy, for the student to withdraw part or all of his 
money at any reasonable time. If some little limitation is made on 
withdrawals, the student will naturally stop long enough to consider 
the advisability of his action. On the other hand, if he has to “run 
the gantlet” in order to withdraw his money, he will hesitate to 
deposit it. 

It should allow no opportunity for dishonesty or theft. No money 
or other security should remain in the school, either in machines or 
in the teacher’s desk, to tempt the adventurous. It is a tragedy when 
the child is tempted to crime by the very means intended to teach 
him uprightness. 

The time of the teacher should be safeguarded. Nothing can be 
taught successfully in the school unless it has the willing and en- 
thusiastic support of the teacher. Therefore the time required for 
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banking procedure should be as limited as is consistent with good 
principles. No bookkeeping should be required; and no clerical error 
should force a teacher to search for hours for the pennies that will 
not balance. 

The teacher should be free from any financial responsibility. 
Teachers are honest, but they are not trained in banking methods, 
and, further, they have few or no facilities for handling money. If a 
teacher feels that, in addition to the extra burden of the work, she 
will have to make up any deficits that may occur from the banking 
transaction, she will have less enthusiasm for the task. And certainly 
no one can blame her for taking this attitude. 

The teacher’s integrity should never be subjected to unpleasant 
reflections. It should never be possible for dishonest or weak-willed 
children to cover up the disappearance of mother’s penny given for 
deposit by arousing, in the mind of even the most ignorant and prej- 
udiced parent, suspicion of the teacher's integrity. Nothing rankles 
more in the heart of a conscientious person than being suspected of 
dishonesty, no matter how unfounded; and situations of extreme con- 
sequence to some inexperienced teacher might arise because of a defect 
in the safeguards of the system. 

The teacher should be assisted in her work. At present the burden 
of thinking up new ideas, examples, and applications falls rather 
heavily upon the individual teacher, and the squirrel, ant, bee, and 
Benjamin Franklin are apt to pall if served too often. Outside help 
from the professional and businessmen of the community should be 
enlisted in order to keep the interest of the children intelligently 
aroused. 


TYPES OF SCHOOL BANKING SYSTEMS 


The various types of school banking systems fall into three general 
groups which may be called the “stamp card,” the “passbook,” and 
the “school bank.” To these might be added a fourth, the type in 
which the student goes to the commercial bank and transacts his 
business. The term “passbook” may not be entirely accurate as a 
designation for the second type because these books are used in the 
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third and fourth types too, but for our purposes here such a term is 
satisfactory. 

Stamp card system. In this system the bank issues stamps or cer- 
tificates in small denominations of from one cent up, and the child 
purchases these in the school, either from a teacher or from some 
form of automatic machine. The stamps are then pasted on a card, 
or in a folder or book, and are redeemable at the bank. When a cer- 
tain sum has accumulated—one, two, or five dollars—the bank opens 
a regular account with the student. In one variation of this system 
the figures representing the amount deposited are punched on the 
card; in another the stamp is not pasted on but stamped on by a 
machine or by the teacher. 

Advantages. The main advantages of this system are that it pro- 
vides continuous opportunity for saving; in the case of the machine- 
type, it relieves the teacher from any participation or responsibility, 
and it saves the bank from the bother of keeping small accounts. 

Disadvantages. Many of the children cannot have regular ex- 
perience with the bank or in banking procedure; the process is more 
akin to the slot-machine (a device commonly condemned), or to the 
purchase of postage stamps or Christmas seals. In fact, in one town 
many children pasted Red Cross seal stamps on their cards and 
could not understand why the bank failed to honor them. 

Further, when a child can save only a few cents each month, it 
may take a long time for him to accumulate enough so that he can 
open an account, which is the main objective. As a result, although 
the principal may believe, with a certain basis of truth, that a large 
proportion of his students are participating since nearly everyone will 
at some time or other buy a stamp, yet experience shows that a com- 
paratively small percentage of the pupils ever comes into actual 
possession of a book. 

Another bad feature of this system is that frequently, after a student 
has slowly and conscientiously accumulated fifty or sixty cents’ worth 
of stamps, he loses his card. He knows that the bank has his money, 
and that the teacher knows that the bank has his money, and yet he 
cannot get it. This disgusts him with the whole business, and may 
leave a feeling of bitterness towards both the bank and the teacher. 
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It might also be said that this system hardly represents good bank- 
ing practice, and probably only the small amount involved permits 
the bank to consider it. For the bank to issue a demand obligation 
with no effective check on the identity of the purchaser is not good 
business, and as some of these securities are certain to be lost the 
bank will have outstanding obligations which it will have to carry 
on its books for years. 

Passbook system. In this type the passbook is issued to each 
depositor in the school. The student's account is opened directly in 
the school, and a local bank (or several banks) acts, in the name of 
the school, as depository for the joint fund. Upon reaching a certain 
specified amount, the student’s money is transferred to an ordinary 
savings account in his name. A brief description of the largest of 
these systems, Educational Thrift Service, Inc., 22 Park Place, New 
York City, will explain this type of school banking. 

To meet the demand for new and more economical processes in 
the conduct of a school savings system, Educational Thrift Service, 
which 34 years ago introduced the coupon passbook plan which has 
been used in larger enrollment than all other school savings plans 
combined, devised a technique that is entirely new and original. Its 
ease, speed, and accuracy of operation meet all requirements of educa- 
tors who, because of crowded curricula, formerly objected to school 
savings. Where this is not so great a factor in the schools, and the 
banks through long association prefer the still-dependable coupon 
passbook, the old system will continue in operation. But because of 
its simplicity and the fact that the new system is now well established 
as an efficient vehicle in this field it is described here. Only details of 
operation are changed; service features remain the same, with some 
improvements. 


The New System 


The system operates under authorization of the local board of educa- 
tion at no expense to pupils, teachers, or schools. ‘The local depository 
bank pays for all supplies and service and handles the accounting. No 
records are kept in the schools. 

Each child has his own passbook. Generally, Tuesday morning of each 
week is Bank Day; deposits are accepted in the schoolroom at that time. 
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A service representative thoroughly explains in teachers’ meetings, prior 
to installation, how the plan operates. Notices to parents and application 
blanks are distributed to all school children prior to the first Bank Day. 


Operation in the school: 


To open an account an application is signed by the student and parent; 
data for identification are given, and the initial deposit is indicated. 
Deposits from the schoolroom are enclosed in a Money Enyelope and 
placed, with the applications, in a large Transmittal Envelope which bears 
the teacher’s name and room number. 

The passbook closely resembles a regular savings account book. It is a 
single folded page of heavy paper, usually of a bright color to aid the child 
in identifying his passbook. The outside of the front bears the name of 
the bank and the outside of the back page carries the regulations govern- 
ing the account. Opened flat, the inside of the book is ruled in vertical 
columns headed to accommodate the date, deposit or withdrawal, and the 
balance. 

The method of accepting deposits in the classroom has been simplified 
so that it is a successful student-participation project. The only entry 
required is the amount of the deposit, which is in multiples of five cents. 
The balance and the date are added at the bank. It is general practice to 
have the deposits accepted by student cashiers, two in each room in the 
upper grades. In many schools the upper-grade cashiers go to the lower 
classes to accept the deposits of the younger children. 

The Teacher or Cashier seals the money from the room in the Money 
Envelope. The Money Envelope and the books upon which deposits are 
made, opened flat, are placed in the Transmittal Enyelope to be taken to 
the Principal’s office. 

Withdrawals are made only at the bank upon presentation of a with- 
drawal slip properly signed. 

With the carry-over value in mind, this new School Savings plan has 
been designed to give children a banking experience as nearly like an 
adult’s as possible. 

No money is ever kept at the school overnight. 

No records need be kept by the school. 

Lost passbooks are replaced at no cost to the pupil. 


Operation in the bank: 


The bank collects a locked School Bank Bag from each school. Each 
bag contains the Transmittal Envelopes, one from each room. 
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The Transmittal Envelopes contain a sealed Money Envelope with the 
total deposit for each room and the passbook of each pupil depositing that 
day. The teacher has entered the amount of the deposit on each passbook. 
New account signature cards, if any, are also enclosed. ‘ 

Money is counted and checked against deposit entries for each room. 

Ledger cards are filed by rooms, for easy handling. Each school is an 
accounting unit and the master control card shows the sum of the individ- 
ual school totals. 

Passbooks and ledger cards of depositors are posted by hand or machine 
and each room’s transactions are proved before cards are filed back. 

During the summer vacation all the ledger cards are filed in numerical 
order. Each fall they are segregated by room as they become active. Then 
inactive accounts are thus automatically segregated. We have a plan for 
follow-up to prevent accumulation of dormant accounts, as part of our 
service. 

Withdrawals are made at the bank. Young children must be accom- 
panied by a parent. 

Accounts may be transferred to Regular Savings accounts when an 
agreed-upon maximum balance is reached in the School Savings account. 

Interest may be paid according to local by-laws. 


School Service: 


School contact is emphasized above all, with service visits, talks at 
assemblies, talks to Parent-Teacher Associations, organization of Thrift 
Councils, dramatization of plays and distribution of program material; a 
magazine for teachers, Educational Thrift Gazette, as well as room posters 
featuring SAVING GOALS, and “Bank Day Tomorrow” cards, are sup- 
plied each schoolroom. A Thrift Honor pennant is awarded weekly to 
the best banking room in every school. Letters and brochures are dis- 
tributed to teachers periodically, the first distribution being made at the 
time of installation of the system. On installation an announcement is 
given each pupil to be taken home to his parents, and other distribution is 
made from time to time thereafter. Special items are furnished when 
service reports or special needs warrant. Most important, Educational 
Thrift Service has an experienced, tried and trained staff of men and 
women who have a record of successful achievement in doing their entire 
job perfectly. 


Bank Service: 


Accountants supervise the work at the bank the first Bank Day and see 
that the system is functioning with smoothness and satisfaction. 
Part of each regularly scheduled visit by Field Staff members is spent in 
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the School Savings Department inspecting accounting method and insur- 
ing skillful handling of the work. 

Weekly reports of activity and growth in each system, sent in by the 
bank, together with daily reports of district directors and assistants form 
the basis of adjusting the service program to meet the needs of specific 
local conditions. 


School bank. The third type of school savings system is that in 
which an actual bank is organized, housed, and operated in the 
school. The following description of the bank at the New Kensing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, High School, illustrates this type of banking 
organization. 


The Student Bank of New Kensington High School was organized in 
1913 to act as a central depository for the savings program for the ele- 
mentary and secondary students in the community. Its purpose was three- 
fold: first, to encourage thrift among the students; second, to take care of 
the accounts of the high school; and third, to provide training for the 
senior commercial students in the high school. 

Equipment. The bank is located in a room adjoining the Business 
Machines room. A special grill and desk has been built into the room to 
make it appear similar to that of a regular bank. A Burroughs Electric 
Bookkeeping Machine, adding machines, and other equipment are avail- 
able from the Business Machines room. Special New Kensington High 
School passbooks, deposit slips and record cards are printed under the 
name of this bank and used by the faculty advisors in keeping records of 
their accounts. These forms are paid for from the General Expense and 
Surplus Accounts. The Surplus Account is accumulated from the interest 
payments on the savings accounts carried in the local city banks. 

Regulations. The bank is operated by the Commercial Department and 
is governed by the following regulations and officers: The High School 
Principal acts as President and the Head of the Commercial Department 
is Cashier. The bank is open for business each school day from 8:30 A.M. 
to 1:30 p.m. The Cashier keeps on file daily and monthly balance sheets 
and statements and submits to the Principal a list of all account balances 
at the end of cach month. This balance list is then checked against the 
balance reported by the sponsor at the end of each month. The local 
bank statements are checked monthly and reconciled monthly with the 
Secretary of the School Board and all accounts are audited annually by 
the city controller. All money of the student bank must be deposited with 
the local banks. The checking account must represent 40% of all resources, 
and the savings account 60% of all resources. 
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The deposits and withdrawals are first entered in a columnar journal. 
From this journal they are entered on ledger sheets using a Burroughs 
Electric Bookkeeping Machine. All requisitions for withdrawals must be 
signed by a faculty sponsor and accompanied by an invoice, bill, or other 
memorandum. These requisitions are filed after the official check for pay- 
ment has been written. All checks are signed by the President and the 
Cashier. All high-school club, class, and athletic funds are handled 
through the Student Savings Bank. 


Conclusion. No one can say which type of banking system is the 
best. A bank in the school most nearly represents the actual banking 
procedure, and consequently has considerable merit. On the other 
hand, it is probably true that in this type there is neither the sys- 
tematic drive for savings nor the regularity of deposits which comes 
through the use of the passbook system which the teacher admin- 
isters weekly. In any case there is far more merit in these two latter 
types of school banking than in the stamp card type.* 


OTHER THRIFT ACTIVITIES 


All of the objectives of a thrift program are not accomplished 
when a system of school banking has been installed. Thrift ideals, 
knowledges, and habits must be established through continued study, 
practice, and application. The banking or thrift committee or club 
of the school can make use of a variety of activities to this end.* 
Probably about all that can be done in the first six grades is to en- 
courage the pupils to save regularly and give them some little experi- 
ence in buying through play stores. The older of these pupils might 
also be taught to keep records of their expenditures, For the pupils in 
the grades above the sixth the following activities are appropriate:* 


3 The Educational Section, United States Treasury, Washington, D. C, issues 
bulletins and other material of value to the teacher or administrator interested in 
promoting savings. 

4 A brief outline, with materials used, of the one-semester course on “Money 
Management” at Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois, will be 
found in Bulletin 33:69-70, National Association of Secondary-School Prin. 
cipals, May, 1949. r 

5 Detailed descriptions of these and other activities will be found in the author's 
Home Room Guidance, Rev. Ed., Chap. XXII. 
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Earning. A consideration of legal and ethical opportunities for 
boys and girls to earn money is an important part of any thrift pro- 
gram. The following questions and topics will suggest suitable material 
for investigation and discussion. 


Did you ever get stung? (working puzzles, matching twin babies, or 
horses and riders, discovering dim visions “hidden” in a picture, 
etc., and being “rewarded” with thousands of “votes” in some 
contest that always involves the selling of cheap merchandise) . 

Should a boy or girl be paid for doing home chores? For getting his 
lessons? For practicing his music? For “being good”? Why or why 
not? 

What are the differences between earning and racketeering? 

Is watching automobiles earning or racketeering? Why? 

Can a student waste his time earning money? Explain. 

Do many students really have to quit school to go to work? 

Should a student be expected to contribute to his family’s expenses? 

What more can the uneducated adult do than you can do now? 

How much more can the uneducated adult earn than you can now? 

Why does one person earn $10 a week, another $25, and another $50? 

How much is your schooling worth in dollars and cents? 

Is going to school a task, a duty, or an investment? Explain. 

What is meant by “earning” good health? A good reputation? Friends? 
How are these earned? 

Would you rather earn a place on a team or be given it? Why? 

Suckers—dumb, stupid suckers ê 


Saving. This means the keeping or conserving of anything— 
money, health, time, efforts, reputation, friendships, or place or posi- 


® A detailed assembly program on slot machines, punchboards, ball bowls, and 
pinball games will be found in the author's Adventures in Thrift (see p. 520), 
Chap. IIT. See also Carlisle, N. and M., “The Big Slot-machine Swindle,” Collier's, 
February 19, 1949; and Schendel, S., “The Punchboard Racket,” Collier's, Febru- 
ary 10, 1951. Gambling is a topic which belongs in any thrift program. A 
pertinent quotation is this: “A large, old, and prosperous company in this coun- 
try specializes in the manufacture of crooked gambling devices which, according 
to the firm’s catalogue, may be used without fear of detection. Included are 
many kinds of marked cards, about 150 varieties of loaded dice, and a roulette 
wheel so designed that the operator may put the ball in any compartment at any 
time. The oddest is a machine which is sewed in the band of the trousers. 
Operated by a knee movement, it comes up with one deck of cards and dis- 
appears with another, thus enabling the operator to switch decks without being 
noticed. As the machine works best when installed in loose-fitting trousers by 
the company’s tailoring department, each customer is urged to send a pair along 
when placing his order.” Collier's 125:8, February 25, 1950. 
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tion. A main emphasis should be placed upon the motives for saving. 
The students should learn to appreciate that saving is not an end in 
itself but rather an immediate end necessary to the achievement of a 
more important ultimate objective. Incidentally, it is probably true 
that overemphasizing “100 per cent saving” in school thrift cam- 
paigns has often detrimentally embarrassed students who had diff- 
culty in participating. Such questions and topics as the following may 
be used. 


How do some animals save? Why? 

What happens to animals which do not save? 

What happens to a person who does not save? 

May a person save too much? Too little? How determine proper 
amount? 

“A bank book is the best letter of recommendation.” Agree? 

How are savings accounts in banks protected? 

Is “saving to blow” better or worse than not saving at all? Reasons? 

Are there any differences between saving money and saving postage 
stamps? Safety pins? Old coins? Snapshots? If so, what are they? 

“The purpose of thrift training is to tighten a loosewad and loosen a 
tightwad.” What does this mean? 

Name some things you believe should not be saved. Why not? 

How does wise spending represent saving? Wise giving? 

How can one save health? Reputation? Friends? Clothing? Books? 
Time? Efforts? Place on the team, student council, or newspaper 
staff? 


Spending. A discussion of such topics as the following will repre- 
sent profitable education for any boy or girl.? 


Sales, legitimate and “gyp.” $ 


TSuch books as F. J. Schlink, Eat, Drink and Be Wary; and A. Kallet and 
F. J. Schlink, 200,000,000 Guinea Pigs; J. B. Matthews, Guinea Pigs No More; 
J. B. Matthews and R. E. Shallcross, Partners in Plunder; S. Chase and F. J. 
Schlink, Your Money’s Worth; and S. Chase, The Tragedy of Waste, contain 
excellent and very interesting material appropriate for group reading, reports, and 
discussions. The booklets of the Consumer Education Series (see p. 538) are 
designed for use by high-school students. Effective Shopping, Unit No. 11, is 
especially pertinent here. 

®See Foster, W. T., Gyps and Swindles, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 109, 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 1945; Husser, 
G. M., Rackets That Get Your Money, Haldeman-Julius Publications, Girard, 
Kansas. 1939; and Harding, T. S., The Popular Practice of Fraud, Longmans, 
Green & Co. Inc., New York. 1935. 
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Types of sales—good or bad? How distinguished? 


Auction Penny Out-of-season Anniversary 

Pre-inventory Seasonal Fire-water-damage Cash raising 

Removal Sacrifice Bankrupt Factory-rejects 
Slashing prices upward Cash or credit? 


Pay-day sale psychology Quantity or quality? 

The big vs. the small store How to read advertisements intelligently ° 

Radio blather, commonly called advertising 

How does “truth in advertising” differ from other kinds of “truth”? 

What do names and brands really mean? 1° 

The cost of names and brands 

Meeting high-pressure selling with high-pressure buying ** 

If you owned a store would you employ a “slick” salesman? 

Some personal confessions of buyers 

Some suggestions to the buyer of (1) vegetables, (2) canned goods, (3) 
clothing, (4) furniture, (5) books. 

Are there reliable canvassers? How can you recognize them? 


‘Another excellent device for older students is one in which each 
“takes” an hypothetical amount, say twenty-five or fifty dollars, and 
“spends” it on his clothing during the semester. He studies adver- 
tisements, talks to merchants, compares prices and merchandise, and 
in other ways familiarizes himself with goods, materials, styles, and 
prices. He keeps a record of his “buys.” Near the end of the semester 
the records are brought in, posted about the room, inspected, and 
discussed. 

Keeping a record of expenditures. The committee may encourage 
the keeping of records of expenditures, or expense accounts, first for a 
trial period of a week or two, and then for longer periods. It will be 


9 See Learning to Use Advertising, Consumer Education Series, Unit No. 2. 

10 For instance, “Fancy California asparagus,” while top grade in that state by 
U. S. Department of Agriculture rating, is the lowest grade in the grocer’s lexicon, 
being topped by “extra fancy” “select” “extra select” and “colossal.” “Prime 
beef” is first grade but “prime turkey” is second choice. “U. S. No. 1” cheese has 
two grades above it; “standard eggs” are the lowest grade on the market, “stand- 
ard canned peas” rank as third grade; and “best extra” raw silk is the lowest 
grade. An excellent booklet is Using Standards and Labels, Consumer Education 
Series, Unit No. 6. 

11 See footnote reference on p. 485 to “Best Athlete,” “Best Musician,” “Best 
Actor,” and similar “gyps.” 
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educative for the student to total the various items at the end of the 
periods and thus compare his various expenditures. 

Investing. A number of activities may center around investment, 
although probably none of them should actually result in investment 
of the student’s money. Brief talks may be made about the prin- 
ciples of good investment; the purposes and values; how and where 
to invest; warning against false schemes; and a study of investment 
advertising. The discussions might cover such items as investment in 
building and loan associations, in commercial and industrial projects, 
and in mortgages, stocks, bonds, and trust funds.!? 

A consideration of various types of insurance—life, accident, fire, 
automobile, etc.—both as a deserved protection and as an investment, 
will represent time well spent. And any insurance agent will be glad 
to mect with the group, explain the various types of insurance, and 
answer questions. 

For the older students an especially appropriate and educative 
project can be promoted. Each student “takes” some amount, say one 
hundred or five hundred dollars, and invests it in any way he chooses 
—in savings accounts at the bank, Post Office, or Building and Loan 
Association; in a mortgage, in stocks or bonds, or in other ways; or a 
part of it in all of these ways. He may “sell out” and reinvest it as 
frequently as he likes but must compute accurately his profit or loss 
on any transactions. Near the end of the period, probably the semes- 
ter, he brings his record of investments to the group and shows his 
“profit.” A good discussion of such basic factors as security, stability 
of income, marketability, and liquidity is bound to follow. 

Giving. It has been estimated that at least $50,000,000 are col- 
lected every year by charity swindlers, known to the legitimate wel- 
fare workers as “gyppers,” “sharpshooters,” and “charity racketeers.” 
Such questions and topics as the following will help to center atten: 
tion on this important phase of one’s financial life. 

How determine worthiness in giving? 

Pity as a motive ys. pity as an emotion 

Would you give a beggar a dime? Reasons? 


_ 12 The Consumer Education Series booklets, Investing in Yourself, Investing 
in Your Health, and Buying Insurance, Units No. 4, 10, and 8, can be used here 
to good advantage. 
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Variety in giving 

Is a “Tag Day” the cheapest method of supporting anything? 

“A rummage sale is a disgrace to a civilized community.” Agree? 

What does “as stupid as a Christmas gift” imply? 

What (1) stupid and (2) sensible gifts have you received? 

Why are they stupid or sensible? What should be done with the stupid 
ones? 

What should a girl give a boy? A boy a girl? Why? 

What are the arguments for a community chest? 

Should “mooching” and “panhandling” be tolerated? 

How much should one give? 


Making a budget. The student makes a budget for his own guid- 
ance. He recalls his expenditures of the last month and develops a 
budget on this as a basis, attempting to follow it for the present 
month. He may also help to make a budget for his home. This pro- 
cedure is highly profitable even if followed for only a comparatively 
short period."* 

Making a will. The students should be taught the importance of 
making a will, the proper form for it, and the procedures in filing 
and executing or administering it. A very interesting project may be 
worked out in which each student makes a will, in due form disposing 
of various kinds of hypothetical property. Another appropriate dis- 
cussion may center around the “skin games” that are worked on the 
widows and families of deceased husbands and fathers.™* 

Incorporating and managing a school bank or store. A very fine 
project may be built around the organization, promotion, and man- 
agement of a school bank or student supply store. All the procedures 
used in commercial life may be followed—incorporating, electing a 
board of directors and officers, selling stock, purchasing equipment 
and supplies or merchandise, bonding, bookkeeping, auditing, adver- 
tising, conducting various kinds of campaigns, declaring and paying 
dividends, retiring bonds, publishing reports, etc. This project should 


18 Consumer Education Series booklet, Unit No. 7, Managing Your Money, 
includes three good chapters on budget making. 
14 See Ellison, E. J., “Hearse Chasers,” Reader’s Digest 26:81-84, February, 
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be supervised by the commercial department of the school. In some 
schools this bank handles the financial administration of all extra- 
curricular activities. 

Other forms of thrift. Although the main emphasis in thrift edu- 
cation is upon money, yet other phases are also important even 
though they do not directly concern weekly deposits in the school 
bank. Reports, discussions, and investigational and similar projects 
may center around such topics as the following: 


The cost of tardiness and the waste of tardiness 
True confessions from our “wastebasket” 


Oversleeping Losing articles Bad attitudes 
Inattentiveness Daydreaming Preventable fatigue 
Misunderstanding Carelessness Boorishness 
Ineffective study Thoughtlessness Foolishness 


Thrift in the use of books, materials, and equipment 
How health may be saved 

Criminals and scalawags—accidents? 

Investing this day (week, semester, year, or life) 
Thrift in the care and use of clothing 

Earning and saving friends and friendships 
Investing in punctuality, neatness, and personality 
How ill manners cause waste 

Investing in ambition 

Saving and investing time 

Investing in good speech, honesty, fair play, self-control 
The profits from a good reputation 

Thrifty use of spare time 


15 Descriptions of school stores may be found in Beaver, B. P.. “Organizing a 
School Co-Op,” School Activities 14:331-332, May, 1943; Flood, E., and Lazlett, 
H. R., “A Study of High School Stores in a City School System,” School Review 
57:490-496, November, 1949; Funkhouser, O. W., “School Stores and Selling 
Practices in High Schools in Illinois,” School Review 44:202-211, March, 1936; 
Yager, S. A., “The Operation of a Used Book Exchange,” School Activities 
7:23-24, January, 1936; and Galton, L. N., “The Kids Love It,” Saturday Evening 
Post 218:34, December 8, 1945. The last article describes the plan used at Skokie 
Junior High School, Winnetka, Ill. In one phase of this organization the Student 
Mutual Insurance Company even covers loss by accidental breakage of dishes, the 
policy fees of which are 9, 10, and 11 cents for one, two, and three years 
respectively. 
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Other activities. Additional activities may include letters to par- 
ents; reports of the activities of other schools; publicity of various 
kinds; assembly and homeroom talks, discussions, and dramatizations; 
visits to local banks; essay, poster, and similar contests; special day 
celebrations; and drives and campaigns. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


Miscellaneous Activities 


S WAS POINTED OUT in the Preface, not all of the activities 
of the modern school can be adequately treated in this or in 
any other single book, and those which are included cannot be dis- 
cussed as extensively as one could wish. In the present chapter a num- 
ber of activities, organizations, and events will be discussed which 
the author would like to present in more detail, but which he cannot 
because of the limitation of space. However, it is hoped that enough 
material will be included in each discussion to stimulate the reader 
into further investigation and into experimentation in his own school. 
Nearly all of these activities represent potential student council 
projects. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Motion pictures are coming to play a more and more important 
part in the school, in both curricular and extracurricular activities. 
There are three ways in which they may be used in the extracurricular 
program. In the first place, the school may provide films for the stu- 
dents at noon, recess, or other times during the day for more or less 
purely recreational purposes. If there is a long noon recess and dancing 
or other recreation is not provided during bad weather, pictures may 
be shown in the auditorium. Or the school may present a good picture 
about once a month, perhaps on a Friday afternoon. This picture 
might then be shown at night to parents and patrons. The third use 
of films is in connection with campaigns, drives, and other special 
occasions. Many films suitable for health, safety, vocations, food, 
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clothing, recreation, and other educational drives and programs are 
now available. 

The school will have little success in competing with the local 
theaters, and should not, as a regular policy, attempt it. The theater, 
because of its larger patronage, better equipment, and accessibility to 
“first runs,” can be more successful with the romantic pictures than 
can the school. Consequently, the school should confine itself to the 
more or less educational types of films, dramatizations of famous 
literature, scientific and industrial processes, historical events or 
episodes, and travel, rather than attempt to show sentimental films. 


CLASS ORGANIZATION 


Much has been said for and against organizing the various classes 
of the school. The main arguments against organization are (1) the 
classes are so large that business cannot be handled efficiently, (2) the 
class will be dominated by a small group of officers and petty 
politicians, and (3) such an organization sets up within the school 
cliques and groups whose interests are at variance. On the other hand 
it is held that (1) such organization helps the student to feel 
“placed,” (2) many matters pertaining to the class cannot be 
handled in any other way, (3) the practice of exercising the rights 
and powers of membership in the smaller unit helps to educate the 
student for his duties as a member of a larger group, (4) certain tasks 
about the school can be turned over to the classes, thereby giving 
educative opportunities for responsible service, and (5) beneficial 
capitalization can be made of worthy competition. 

In nearly all schools the junior and senior classes are allowed to 
organize, but in many schools the freshman and sophomore groups 
are not allowed this privilege. The author can see no valid reason for 
this discrimination; allowing the lower classes to organize should be, 
relatively, as valuable to these groups as such organization is to the 
upper classes. 

In general, two types of class meetings may be held. The first is 
the large meeting at which all of the members of the class attend and 
participate in the transaction of any business which may come up. 
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The second is that in which a cabinet composed of representatives 
from the various class section rooms or home rooms is organized, 
and this smaller group transacts the business, reporting back later to 
the various sections. All voting is done in the rooms, and at the 
cabinet meeting the results are reported to the representatives. Per- 
haps, in the case of a very large class, there are advantages in this 
type of organization; more members will have opportunity to discuss 
class affairs, less time will be lost in aimless and useless quibbling, 
and there is less chance of a “stampede.” On the other hand, there is 
a weakness because of the looseness of the meeting, and, too, the 
spirit engendered when the entire group meets is lacking. Perhaps for 
large classes a combination of these two plans is advisable. 

Class organization should bring system into group interests and 
activities. There are always a number of class matters that must be 
attended to, such as dues, funds, pins, rings, social events, contests, 
assembly programs, campaigns, debate, music, literary activities, pub- 
lications, and others. And in schools in which certain duties—house- 
keeping, ushering, service, assisting in the library, study hall, or office, 
etc., are assigned or taken over by the various classes, a definite 
organization will mean that these responsibilities are discharged all 
the better. 


REFERENCES 


Fretwett, E. K, Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools, Chap. 
III. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 1931. 

“High School Freshmen at Lincoln, Nebraska,” School and Society 
22:527-530, October 24, 1925. 
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SUBFRESHMAN DAY 


The Subfreshman Day is organized and promoted for the purpose 
of acquainting prospective new students with the high school and 
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building up a healthy attitude towards attending it. The plan is set 
up and explained to both the feeder schools and the high school. A 
letter or printed card such as that shown below is sent to each sub- 
freshman. 


CONGRATULATIONS EIGHTH GRADER 
Dear Mr. (Miss) 
Mr. (Miss) 

a senior at Waumpum High School will call for you at 
8.15 A. M. Thursday, May 14, to take you for a day’s visit to 


the high school. He will show you anything about the school you 
wish to see. You will be our guest, and will be served your 
dinner at the school. 


Chairman 


A high-school student, preferably an upperclassman, has the sub- 
freshman as his guest for the entire day. He brings him in the morn- 
ing, takes him to classes, introduces him to the teachers and other 
students, explains procedures and routine, and attempts to interest 
him to such an extent that he will look forward with pleasure to com- 
ing the next year. An appropriate assembly program, a period in the 
gymnasium or swimming pool, posters, name cards, and refreshments 
all help to make for an attractive event. 


REFERENCE 


Jounson, A. W. “Seventh Grade Pupils Need a Course in Adjustment to 
School Life,” Clearing House 10:553-556, May, 1936. 


BIG SISTER AND BIG BROTHER 


Often the new student in the school is lost in a maze of activities, 
rooms, students, teachers, and regulations. Little wonder that he fre- 
quently drops out as soon as he has attained the age at which he can 
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leave. Brutal and illogical hazings at the hands of the older students 
have doubtless been the immediate cause of thousands of drop-outs. 
School administrators and teachers realize that they themselves are 
responsible for a part of these eliminations and are providing means 
by which the new student is easily and naturally assimilated. The 
handbook has been suggested as one important means of hastening 
healthful adjustment. The Big Sister and Big Brother, or Senior 
Guides, movement, now popular in many colleges, is another device 
which can profitably be adapted to the high school. 

In this plan each new student is assigned to an older student, 
preferably an upperclassman, who accepts personal responsibility for 
him and helps him to become acquainted with the teachers, stu- 
dents, regulations, activities, traditions, and customs of the school; 
stimulates his interest in the opportunities that are open to him, and 
helps him to capitalize them; and in other ways acts as his counselor, 
confidant, and friend. This program may be organized and promoted 
by a committee of the student council, or by two committees—one 
for the boys and one for the girls. 

The first step is to develop, before the incoming students have left 
their own schools, a staff of Big Brothers and Big Sisters. The next 
step is to get a list of all new students and assign each one of these 
to a Big Brother or Big Sister. It is probably a good plan for each of 
the latter to be given the opportunity of looking over the list and 
selecting a student whom he or she knows. All names remaining on 
the list may then be assigned. 

A letter may be developed and attractively typed, signed by the 
Big Brother or Big Sister, and sent to the new student; or, better 
still, the older students may makea personal visit to either the school 
or the homes of the new students, get acquainted with them, wel- 
come them to the school, and answer any questions which they may 
raise. 

When school opens the Big Brother meets his Little Brother and 
escorts him to school or meets him there, helps him to register 
and to locate his locker and room, introduces him to his teachers and 
home-room adviser, explains general procedures and routine, and 
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gives him a copy of his own schedule so that he can be found in case 
of immediate need. In addition, other activities might be planned 
for the year—receptions, hikes, socials, parties, teas, or athletic con- 
tests—in each of which the Big Brother helps the Little Brother to 
participate successfully. 
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NOON-HOUR ACTIVITIES 


In schools which have a rather long noon recess various types of 
activities may be organized for recreation and amusement. Motion 
pictures in the auditorium, reading in the library, dancing in the gym- 
nasium and corridors are provided for in many schools. Others 
promote all sorts of tournaments, both inside and outside the build- 
ing, such as softball, basketball, baseball, tennis, volleyball, foul 
shooting, touch football, shuffleboard, croquet, chess and checkers, 
dominoes, marbles, sidewalk tennis and golf, dart baseball, toss golf, 
kick goal, ping-pong, horseshoes (rubber inside and iron outside), 
etc. Often competitions are organized between the various classes and 
other groups. 
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THE SCHOOL RITUAL 


The color, or school, ritual, usually included as a part of the 
assembly or other formal program, is an impressive ceremonial. In 
the most commonly used form, the school rises when the colors—the 
American flag and the school flag—are carried down the aisle and 
onto the stage, sings the National Anthem, and, standing at atten- 
tion, recites the Pledge of Allegiance, after which the flags are placed 
in their proper stands at either side of the stage. Often, too, the school 
creed or pledge is recited in concert, and the school song is sung in 
closing. In some schools a religious service, consisting of Bible read- 
ing, prayer, and hymn, is also included, although this does not 
represent essential color-ritual material. In order to be most effective, 
the ceremony should be short. 
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CODES, CREEDS, OATHS, AND PLEDGES 


Codes are probably about as old as the race itself. Originally, of 
course, they were informal, but as writing developed they became 
more formalized, and often more complex. The Proverbs of the Bible 
are typical of collections of morality codes to be found in all religions. 
The most famous of all American textbooks, The New England 
Primer, was little more than a collection of them. And nearly all of 
us can remember how these codes were hung on the school walls, 
were copied in copybooks, and were memorized for programs or as 
penalties for misdoing. Even the messages on modern greeting cards 
represent this same code idea. 

Many schools have developed and adopted official codes, creeds, 
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oaths, pledges, and similar devices which present, in condensed form, 
rules, regulations, customs, traditions, and expressions of desirable 
ideals. Some of these codes are short and simple and concern school 
citizenship, while others are long and complex and relate to home 
life, occupation, general community citizenship, and other phases of 
the individual’s life, as well as to school activities and attitudes. 
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SCHOOL SPIRIT 


A most essential element of any good school is spirit or morale. 
This is really only a sense of solidarity, a sort of “we” feeling that 
pervades the school. The individual student must therefore feel that 
the school is his or, to put it in a better way, that he is the school. 
And there will never be any school spirit until the students do have 
this personal feeling. This attitude must, of necessity, be based upon 
pride. School spirit was once defined as “the feeling a school has 
when it knows it is good.” The student must believe in the school’s 
ideals, have confidence in its faculty, organizations, and enterprises; 
and he must have opportunity for expressing his loyalty to it. The 
formula for creating school spirit is to develop a school of which the 
student is justly proud and give him opportunities in which to express 
his pride. 

Further, if he gives of himself to the school and is successful in his 
efforts, he should receive proper recognition. This not only brings 
him pleasure and a thrill in having contributed, but it also suggests to 
other students another reason why they should be proud of their 
institution and motivates them to attempt similar accomplishments. 


1 See Owen, L., “Anatomy of School Spirit,” American Mercury 70:143-149, 
February, 1950. 
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Too, the student must learn to appreciate the fact that there is little 
or nothing that he can do either inside or outside the school that 
does not reflect on it. He must appreciate that he is not merely a 
“boy” but a “high-school student,” and must recognize and accept his 
personal responsibility. He must realize that his actions show that he 
knows he is retailing to his fellows and to the community the life of 
his school, and that he himself is largely responsible for the attitude 
the community takes towards its school. 

Informational talks and discussion will help the student to see and 
appreciate what is especially good about the school. Home-+oom 
discussions, assembly presentations, and newspaper publicity all rep- 
resent profitable means of building morale. Naturally, the student 
should be taught to take a discriminating attitude towards his school 
and give serious attention to those items and elements which can be 
improved. It is only a fool who imagines that he is always right in 
everything. Any improvement which the student helps to promote 
adds just that much more to the development of his own interest, 
pride, and spirit. 

School songs, yells, parades, interclass competitions, and similar 
devices in which the entire school participates are good morale build- 
ers. In fact, any school meeting in which the student feels himself a 
part of the large organization is highly beneficial. It was pointed out 
in an earlier chapter that one of the main values of the assembly is to 
be found in its effect upon the morale of the school. Time and again 
we have heard principals put the blame for the lack of spirit in their 
schools upon the absence of an auditorium in which to hold the 
“town meeting.” And the statement of a well-known principal to 
the effect that when his school, was forced temporarily to discontinue 
its assembly programs (due to the rebuilding of the auditorium) its 
morale fell 50 per cent, proves\the importance of this setting. 

Indirectly, everything that increases the value or attractiveness of 
the school helps to develop school spirit, because the more successful 


2 In “Use of the School Spirit Cup,” School Activities 18:210-211, 214, March, 
1947, C. R. Gilbert describes an interclass competition based largely on scholar- 
ship, attendance, and punctuality. \ 
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the various activities of the school are, the more pride the student 
will have in being a member of it. Consequently, school spirit can- 
not be divorced from a consideration of the activities themselves. It 
is not an end in itself any more than the assembly program is an end 
in itself. It is a means of making the school a more interesting and 
attractive place, and hence a more educative setting for the students. 


SONG AND YELL CONTEST 


This is a good device to use in the fall before the first football 
game or other interscholastic contest, because it helps to teach the 
school its songs and yells, and discovers cheerleaders and generates 
enthusiasm. The event is usually arranged between classes. After 
copies of the yells and songs, mimeographed or printed, have been 
distributed, each class selects its cheerleaders and holds its practice. 
Frequently there is an additional requirement that each group 
develop and give one original yell. The contest is held in the audi- 
torium, and may be staged as a sort of mock radio program with 
announcer and all of the usual blather. The groups are assigned or 
draw for positions in the auditorium and also on the program. Be- 
fore the decision of the judges is announced, the school yells, led by 
all of the class cheerleaders, are given by the entire school. A cup, 
plaque, banner, or other recognition may be awarded to the winning 
group. 
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STUDENT ASSISTANT-LIBRARIANS* 


The plan of using students to assist the school librarian has been 
justified on the basis that (1) library “hack work” and routine can 
be done effectively and economically by the students, (2) through 
it the student learns to be courteous, sympathetic, and cooperative, 
and (3) where positions are considered as “honors,” the student's 
work is motivated. 

In general, three types of this activity are to be found. The first is 
that in which a Library Club, or class, which makes a study and 
practice of library science and is sponsored by the librarian, assists in 
the work. In the second type the students make formal application 
for positions and are elected by the faculty on the recommendation of 
the librarian or library committee. This is really a form of team 
which the student “makes” by having high ratings in scholarship, 
personality, neatness, interest, prestige, and ability. Appropriate school 
recognitions are often awarded to these assistants. The weakest form 
of organization is that in which there is no regular librarian, several 
teachers being assigned to “keep the library,” and students selected to 
assist them. 

The activities of student assistants are those of the librarian— 
cataloguing, classifying, shelving, and charging books; making scrap- 
books and developing exhibits; promoting publicity through the use 
of bulletins, posters, newspapers, bulletin boards, and home-room and 
assembly programs; explaining and demonstrating library procedures; 
taking instruction in library science; making surveys, studies, and 
investigations; and visiting other school and city libraries. 

Although this setting offers educational opportunities, there is real 
danger that if the students do the job even passably well, they may 
keep it from being done any better. If the community discovers that 
the students can handle the library it may be satisfied with this service 
and, consequently, not be particularly interested in employing a 

4Some schools have an Assistant-Secretaries Club, which helps in the office. 
Other somewhat similar service organizations are Utility Club, which repairs 


school furniture and equipment, and Projection Club, which operates and main- 
tains school projectors. 
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trained librarian. This professional is indispensable to a modern 
school of any considerable size, and consequently a plan which pre- 
vents, discourages, or delays her appointment obstructs the progress 
of the school. A student “hander-out-of-books” can never fill this 
position satisfactorily. And certainly no plan of student assistance 
should ever be justified wholly or even largely on the ground that it 
saves the school money. 
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STUDENT-MONITORED STUDY HALLS 


Although in a number of schools, due to recent reorganization, the 
old-fashioned study hall no longer exists, yet in many others it is still 
to be found.® Some school administrators have been quick to capitalize 


5 Because of its prison-camp implication, the expression “concentration study 
hall” has all but passed out of existence. 
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this setting for educational profit by allowing students to assume 
partial or entire charge of this room, on the ground that (1) it is 
sound psychologically, (2) it makes the student increasingly self- 
directive, (3) it promotes more effective use of the period, and (4) it 
releases teachers for more important duties. The usual arguments 
against such a plan are (1) that because of their lack of experience, 
judgment, self-control, and authority, students cannot handle it suc- 
cessfully, and (2) use of the students’ time cannot be justified. The 
experiments with this activity have been both successful and un- 
successful. 

In the simplest type of organization students “make” the “honor 
study hall” by earning high marks, and remain in it as long as their 
academic standing is maintained and as long as they abide by the 
regulations set. In a second type, any student may apply for admission 
to the study hall, and, if admitted, signs a pledge or agreement to 
abide by the rules established. In the third and most comprehensive 
plan, the students gradually assume entire charge of the regular study 
hall, being closely supervised by faculty sponsors. Students who cause 
disturbances or violate the regulations forfeit certain school privileges 
and are sent to the “Pest Room.” 

Naturally, any such plan should be based on sound principles, 
such as, (1) participation must be actually desired by the students, 
(2) it must be under close supervision, (3) monitors should be very 
carefully selected, (4) the members should be made to feel honored 
by being under their own monitorship, (5) suitable penalties should 
be set for violations of regulations, (6) the difference between 
monitoring a study hall and teaching the students to study must be 
recognized, (7) competition of various kinds should be promoted, 
(8) close cooperation of teachers and students must be developed, 
and (9) the plan should first be tried out on a small scale. 
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SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


The scholarship fund, long established in the college, has hardly 
found its way into the high school. There is no reason why it should 
not be established here, and there are many reasons why it should. 
In time it undoubtedly will be. A brief description of what is prob- 
ably the first high-school scholarship fund, established at the Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Des Moines, Iowa, in 1930, will indicate what 
may be done by a group of interested and discriminating school 
people. 

This fund is controlled by a Board of Trustees, composed of the 
principal; two teachers selected by the faculty; one member elected 
by each of the following organizations: the student council, Parent- 
Teacher Association, alumni; and one businessman or woman elected 
by the faculty. Loans to be used for continuing their education are 
made to graduates according to ratings based on character, ability, 
financial need, and willingness to help themselves. The maximum 
loan is $300, and all loans are protected by insurance on the borrower, 
payable to the fund. Interest at 4 per cent begins one year after the 
borrower has left college, and the principal is due at the end of three 
years. 

This fund was originally supported by candy sales, penny movies, 
dances and social hours, an alumni play, and an ambitious Annual 
Fiesta, held early in December. This Fiesta consisted of a dramatic 
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program in the auditorium, a dance in the gymnasium, and the sale 
of a great variety of articles made and contributed by the students. 
More than fifty students have been assisted by this fund. It is now 
revolving at such a rate that the Fiesta is no longer held. Friends of 
the school frequently make contributions to it. 

Obviously, such a fund represents a very fitting and practical 
memorial to a highly respected and loved former principal, teacher, 


or student. 
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STATE CONTESTS® 


Statewide contests are common in athletics, music, dramatics, 
academic subjects, debate, speaking, agricultural projects, etc. A 
number of states make great capital out of this activity, publishing a 
sizable bulletin each year containing the names and pictures of 
winners, records, and the like, in addition to the rules and regulations 
for the various events. These competitions are frequently held at the 
state university. 

Such an event is justified on the basis that it (1) motivates school 
work, (2) gives the student who excels an opportunity for wholesome 
competition, (3) brings teachers and students from all parts of the 
state together, (4) emphasizes activities other than athletics, (5) 
brings students into contact with the university, and (6) gives valu- 
able training to those students who have never been away from 
home. 

Increasingly the schools of the larger cities are withdrawing from 
these state contests and holding competitions of their own. Perhaps 
one reason for this policy is the desire of the large city schools not to 


6 See also the discussion of competitions on pp. 646-648. 


Window displays made by high-school students in connection with the 
centennial celebration of Ocean County, New Jersey. Three of the prize 
winners in the competition are shown. 
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be defeated by smaller schools; but the main reasons are that such a 
plan can be more easily handled locally, and that there are enough 
students to justify a local contest. 
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ACADEMIC CONTESTS? 


The academic contest is sometimes held as a part of the state- 
wide contests discussed above, and sometimes by individual colleges 
and universities. Examinations are given in the various high-school 
subjects. Often two examinations are scheduled, a preliminary during 
the day, and a final at night in which the three or five contestants 
with the highest ratings compete. 

Thirty or forty-five minutes are allowed for the preliminary examina- 
tions, which are composed of the newer types of questions, multiple- 
choice, matching, completion, etc. Frequently neither true-false nor 

7 See also pp. 646-648. 
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essay questions are included. Mimeographed or printed examination 
papers are used. Because of the large number of contestants entered, 
and in order that a good distribution of marks may be obtained, many 
questions must be included. The final tests are open to the public. 
The questions are read and each contestant writes his responses on 
an individual blackboard in full view of the audience. 

In order to prevent students from cramming for these examinations, 
it is a good plan not to send out announcements and entrance blanks 
until a short time before the event, and also not to make available any 
sets of questions used in previous contests. However, despite these and 
similar policies, many a teacher's regular class work has been dis- 
organized by the necessity for preparing for these events. 
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STUDENT CONFERENCES 


The educators’ long-established practice of holding meetings, con- 
ferences, and conventions is now being imitated by the students them- 
selves in connection with extracurricular activities, particularly student 
council, publications, dramatics, music, and clubs. And out of these 
conferences have developed a number of definitely organized inter- 
scholastic student associations which hold regular semiannual and 
annual meetings, usually one or two days in length. The programs 
consist of addresses, talks, panel discussions, open forums, reports of 
local practices and of investigations and studies, and other items, 
presented mostly by the students themselves. An outsider or two, if 
competent, and if limited in time and topic, may contribute; how- 
ever, the most attractive type of program is that in which the students 
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themselves exchange ideas, plans, practices, procedures, and materials. 
Almost always there is an exhibit of pertinent student projects. Pro- 
visions for luncheon, dinner, social hour, dance, entertainment, and 
transportation help to add attractiveness to the conference. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


‘An alumni association is to be found in a relatively small propor- 
tion of high schools. The reasons usually given by the administrator 
for this lack of development are (1) we do not have time to promote 
it, (2) there is too much danger that it will meddle in school affairs, 
and (3) while the college may need it in order to get athletes, stu- 
dents, and financial support, the high school does not. On the other 
hand, there are several ways in which such an organization could be 
helpful to the school through promoting the development of scholar- 
ship, loan, and general service funds; campaigning for improved 
school equipment and facilities; offering trophies, prizes, and awards 
of various kinds; collecting pictures, statuary, and library books; and 
giving encouragement and support to other worth-while school in- 
terests and activities. And of course, the annual alumni dinner not 
only represents an excellent opportunity for former students to meet 
their classmates, friends, and teachers, but, if wisely directed, can also 
be capitalized in the promotion of worthy school enterprises. Mem- 
bership in this association should not be limited to graduates only, 
but should probably include every former student who attended 
school for at least one semester. 


8 See also the references to student council, dramatics, music, speech, and school 
publications on pp. 4, 85, 208, 215, 481, 482. 
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COLLEGE DAY 


The main purposes of this event, which is not designed for seniors 
alone but for all the students of the school, are to acquaint the stu- 
dents with some of the attractive things about a college, to interest 
them in attending after they graduate, and to help them in planning 
for it. Any neighboring college would be delighted to send repre- 
sentatives to help plan, organize, promote, and conduct this affair. 
Further, in almost any community there are college students who are 
graduates of the local school, and these may be brought in to help. 
The program of the day may be built around such activities and 
materials as slides and motion pictures depicting college life and 
activities; college songs and yells by high-school or college music 
clubs or other groups; exhibition of college newspapers, yearbooks, 
handbooks, bulletins, programs, pennants, banners, and photographs, 
debates about colleges and college life; short talks on admission 
requirements, expenses, marks, courses, extracurricular activities, 
registration and other routine. Appropriate home-room and assembly 
programs may also center around this topic.® 


LUNCHEON-CLUB DAY 


There are two types of this activity. In the first, a local luncheon 
club (perhaps at the suggestion of the principal or faculty member) 
invites a certain group (honor students, football team, senior boys, 
etc.) to its noon meeting. The program, which is always compara- 
tively short, may be presented largely by the club or by the guests. 


° A book which will answer many questions concerning student aid is Feingold, 
S. N., Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans. published by Bellman Publishing 
Company, Inc., 83 Newbury St., Boston 6, Mass. 
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If presented by the former, it consists of a welcome, talks, music, 
skits, or magic, and if by the latter, of response, music, and short 
talks about unusually interesting, novel or new things at school. In 
the second type, this or some other group invites the club to have 
luncheon with it at school, and here presents the program. In many 
communities now, students provide numbers for other types of local 
programs. 


REFERENCES 
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GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ LEAGUES 


Many schools organize the girls into one league and the boys into 
another. The purpose of these groups is to provide appropriate 
activities for each sex. These organizations do not conflict with any 
other school clubs or groups. Each league holds receptions for new 
students of the school, and social hours (with an occasional joint 
event); stages assembly programs; schedules drives and campaigns; 
organizes discussions of appropriate topics; and in other ways pro- 
motes the general education and welfare of the group. A healthy 
competition between the two groups may also be capitalized for the 
good of the school. 
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BOOK FAIR 


The Book Fair, held during National Book Week or Education 
Week, represents an excellent opportunity not only for developing a 
commendable cooperative enterprise but also for interesting parents 
and patrons by means of an attraction quite different from the usual 
school athletic, dramatic, or music show. This is, of course, not a 
cheap affair like the carnival or circus but a dignified and wholesome 
project. The English classes do the broad general planning; all the 
groups make up book lists and bring the books; the shop and art 
classes build the booths and make the posters; the journalism and 
public-speaking classes provide the publicity; and other groups handle 
the details of decorating, assigning space, arranging the exhibits, 
ushering, and explaining. If desired, a few of the scenes, settings, and 
characters from some of the books may be represented or staged. ‘The 
gymnasium is an appropriate place in which to hold this event. Of 
course the library is always featured. 


CURIO, HOBBY, AND PET EXHIBITIONS 


A most attractive activity may be built around the interests and 
hobbies of the students. On a specified day the students bring to 
school examples or illustrations of their hobbies; these are suitably 
labeled and placed on exhibition. Almost every hobby imaginable 
may be represented—scrapbooks, handwork of all kinds, coins, photo- 
graphs, radio, electricity, toys, carving and whittling, needlework, 
boats, airplanes, collections, stamps, kites, flowers, agricultural and 
canning projects, doll dresses, houses and furniture, antiques, and 
autographs. In the larger schools special days may be set aside for 
the exhibition of different types of hobby products. 

A variation of this is an exhibition of pets—cats, dogs, white mice, 
rabbits, canaries and other birds, chickens, geese, ducks, goldfish, 
turtles, horses, lambs, and goats. The smaller pets are caged or tied 
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and arranged around the gymnasium, while the larger are exhibited 
outside of the building. Each student explains his pet, “puts it 
through its tricks,” and answers questions concerning its age, food, 
sleep, and habits. This activity is especially appropriate for “Be Kind 
to Animals Week.” 
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THE SCHOOL MUSEUM 


The development of a school museum may be promoted either by 
the school as a whole, properly organized into committees, or by 
clubs, classes, or other groups. If desired, each department of the 
school may promote the collection, mounting, labeling, and display- 
ing of articles relating particularly to its work. A general school drive 
can be organized for the securing of appropriate articles, many of 
which are to be found in any community. The shop students design 
and make the exhibit cases, the art students make the background 
and mounting panels and label all exhibits, and the publication staff 
gives proper publicity to the project. After the museum has been pre- 
pared it may be opened to parents and patrons on “School Night” 
or some similar occasion. Because this activity is a never-ending one, 
serious consideration should be given to accommodating later addi- 
tions to the museum. Herbarium, aquarium, and school garden proj- 
ects may be similarly organized and promoted. 
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CARE OF MEMORIALS 


In nearly every community there are historical memorials, monu- 
ments, markers, and sacred spots which may be made the objects of 
appropriate activities on patriotic holidays. If necessary, the memorial 
may be cleaned and the site improved by cutting the grass or weeds, 
planting flowers, shrubs, and trees, and erecting a suitable enclosure. 
Wreaths and flowers may be placed and short commemorative pro- 
grams held. If some spots are unmarked, a movement to mark them 
may be promoted. 


STORE WINDOW PUBLICITY 


Probably any businessman in the community would gladly allow 
the school and its organizations to use one of his store windows, as 
well as the services of his window trimmer, in connection with the 
advertisement and promotion of worthy school enterprises. Articles, 
posters, products, photographs, models, cups, medals, plaques, and 
similar materials, if attractively displayed, represent good advertising 
for both the store and the enterprise. Naturally, such publicity should 
be through only the very high-grade stores. In the interest of fairness 
and good will, it is wise to use several stores during the year instead 
of one only. 


KITE TOURNAMENT 


An interesting type of competition for the elementary and junior 
high school is the kite tournament. This event also makes a good show 
between the halves of a football game, if it is handled efficiently. 
Among the stunts which may be included in such a tournament are 
the following: 
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100-yard dash. Kites are started on signal, run out to the end of a 
100-yard cord, and wound back to the hand of the flyer. Or they may be 
flown with equal-lehgth cords and on signal wound back. 

Altitude contest. Kites are flown with equal lengths of cord. Flyer 
works kite up as high ‘as possible in five minutes and returns to starting 
line, where altitude is mèasured or estimated. 

Messenger race. “Messengers,” pieces of cardboard or paper, pulley 
and sail, and similar devices, are started up the cord towards the kite. 
The first messenger to reach\the kite wins. 

Pulling contest. Kites, classified according to size, if desired, are run 
out to the end of measured lengths of cord and the pull determined by 
means of scales. Three or five pulls should be made and the score averaged 
for final rating. 

Parachute dropping. Three parpchutes are sent up the cord and dropped, 
being judged on the basis of opehing and slowness and evenness of drop. 

Novelty competition. Unusual types or arrangements of kites, acces- 
sories, and flying material. 

Stunt flying. The kites, by manipulation and by construction or bridling, 
are stunted by the flyers. Th¢ one which performs the most unusual 
maneuvers wins. Kites must stay in the air. 

Artistic competition. Kites) are flown and judged for beauty—color, 
shape, decoration, etc. Kites are examined both on the ground and in the 
air by the judges. 

Kite battle. Kites are flown with equal lengths of cord. A flyer attempts 
to “down” his opponent’s kite by sawing the cord with his or colliding 
the other kite with his. The flyer must not interfere physically with the 
other flyers. All flyers must keep within a designated and marked space. 
The kite which stays up the longest wins. 


/ 


BIRDHOUSE Honea 


f 


This contest’ has grown in popularity, due largely to the work of 
the Audubon Society and the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. In a number of cities it is sponsored by the schools, and in others 
by outside organizations and institutions, such as the local news- 
paper, luncheon clubs, American Legion, and Y. M. C. A., which offer 
trips, fountain pens, sweaters, flashlights, and other inducements as 
prizes. The entries are birdhouses, bird-feeding stations, and bird- 
baths. 
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SPRING FESTIVAL 


For the elementary and junior high schools the spring festival or 
field day makes an attractive event. It may be opened with a miniature 
circus parade which includes floats, bands, clowns, and animals 
(pupils pets—kittens, white mice, dogs, rats, rabbits, canaries, and 
chickens—appropriately caged and labeled, and the larger animals— 
horses, ponies, goats, and lambs—led or ridden). The parade winds 
around through the town and back to the school, where contests and 
sports of all types—baseball, volleyball, kite flying, jackstones, 
marbles, tops, tug of war, and other games—are held, and exhibitions 
of birdhouses, agricultural products, hobbies, dolls, doll dresses, 
houses, and furniture, are judged. Important parts of such an event 
are, of course, suitable refreshments, ribbons, and prizes. Some 
western schools now hold rodeos, and in at least four states cham- 
pionship rodeos have been promoted. 


REFERENCES 


Jackson, V., and Weinpacu, C. “Our Annual Spring Festival,” School 
Activities 8:103-104, November, 1936. 
McM, M. P. “Fair Day,” School Activities 7:15-16, 19, December, 


1935+ 
Ratuman, C. “The Activities Festival,” School Activities 8:207-208, 


January, 1937. 


WORLD GOOD WILL DAY 


A decidedly worth-while activity is “World Good Will Day,” 
organized by the World Conference on Education which met in San 
Francisco in June and July, 1924. May 18 of each year was set aside 
for the purpose of emphasizing international friendship and good 
will. This event may be observed in many ways such as assembly 
programs, opening drills, pageants, dramatics, addresses and talks, 
characterizations of the great men of other lands, songs and instru- 
mental music, discussions of peoples, capitals, children, education, 
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conditions, opportunities, scenery, history, and current events in other 
lands, and a display and explanation of foreign flags. Another means 
of developing good will between the students of the different nations 
is by exchange of letters and often small articles—an activity which 
is increasing rapidly. In some schools this international correspond- 
ence is organized and directed by the foreign-language departments, 
and in others by student committees, clubs, and groups. In the 
former type this exchange is naturally limited very largely to the 
students in nations whose language is being studied; in the latter 
there is no such limitation. This program is promoted by the Inter- 
national Friendship League, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 6, Massa- 
chusetts, from which information and suggestions may be obtained.1° 


REFERENCES 


Henoerson, R. E. “Worldwide Fellowship in Service,” School Activities 
6:23-24, September, 1934. 

Wuson, A. “In Times of Peace Prepare for Peace,” School Activities 
8:5-6, September, 1936. 

See also the appropriate publications of American Junior Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL ELECTION PROJECT 


In this activity the school promotes, at the time of the national 
presidential election, a similar campaign among the students for the 
candidates of the major parties. A few assembly programs serve to 
interest the school in the election situation and help the students to 
understand it. A general election board is appointed which plans and 
supervises the event. Each party is organized under a chairman and 
carries on its publicity campaign by means of pins, buttons, posters, 
bulletin-board posters and clippings, store-window displays, home- 
room, assembly, corridor, and campus addresses, and in other ways. 
The general board divides the school into precincts, designates the 
polling places, provides the ballots and ballot boxes, the registration 


10 See other sources of names on p. 179. 
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lists and election officials, instructs the students in the proper methods 
of voting, collects the ballot boxes, counts the votes, and announces 
the winners. 


REFERENCE 


HapseLL, R. S. “A National Election Project,” Journal of the National 
Education Association 25:79-80, March, 1936. 


SUMMER HOBBIES 


A summer-hobbies program, including appropriate activities, can 
be promoted by every single organization in the school. For instance, 
the members of the Nature Study Club may collect and mount 
butterflies, build birdhouses, collect wildflowers or rocks, visit places 
of scenic beauty, identify and keep a record of trees and shrubs, 
plant and care for a flower garden, prepare scrapbooks of snapshots, 
leaves, and pressed flowers, make a rock garden, or study bird calls. A 
great many of the regular activities of a club can be carried on at least 
as well during the summer as during the winter. While most of this is 
individual work, yet some of the students can carry it on as a group, 
and if they live in the same general neighborhood regular club meet- 
ings may be held. From these vacation activities much material 
appropriate for the meetings of the club in the fall will be collected 
and prepared. 


REFERENCE 


Fisupacx, E. H. “Summer Hobbies for High School Pupils,” School 
Activities 7:11-13, 24-25, May, 1936. 


CAMPING 


Camping, both school-year and vacation, represents another activity 
which schools are now promoting; some school systems even have 
their own camps. Frequently the members of the faculty act as 
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counselors, chaperons, and directors. Camping periods vary from a 
single night to two weeks or longer. Some schools promote a camp- 
ing period for the underprivileged children of the community. 

Camping is not a time for recreation only but also for important 
educational activities. In addition to a wholesome program of games, 
sports, hikes, aquatics, etc., it provides firsthand experience with 
nature, Further, it offers an excellent opportunity for the boy or girl 
to get away from the hustle and hurry of the city, to sit down and 
think, and to become intimately acquainted with himself, his fellows, 
and his counselor. 

Organizing a Camping Club is one means of arousing the necessary 
enthusiasm for the camp and also of providing training in camping 
activities. Its programs may be built around discussions and dramati- 
zations of last summer's camp, and upon the many details of prepar- 
ing intelligently for the coming camp. Whether the member attends 
the camp or not, he will receive valuable education from the meetings 
of his club. 


REFERENCES 


Ensmuncer, P. S. “Operating a Youth Hostel Is Fun!” School Activities 
22:15-17, September, 1950. 

Prrrencer, A. O. “School Camps: A Needed Post-War Development,” 
Curriculum Journal 14:21 5-218, May, 1943. 

Suarp, L. B. “Schools Go Out of Doors,” School Executive 63:24-26, 
January, 1944. 

Smut, J. W. “Community-School Camping—a New Frontier in Educa- 
tion,” School Activities 21:254-255, April, 1950. 

Weakxxey, J., and Buerr, T. J. “Summer-School Camping at a Blimp 
Base,” Journal of the National Education Association 39:368-369, 
May, 1950. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


The Parent-Teacher Association may be beneficial or detrimental 
to a school, depending largely upon the personalities of the principal 
and the president of the organization. If the president or chairman 
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happens to be a dominating former teacher, or if the association 
attempts to dictate policy or in other ways meddles in professional 
matters which require competency that it does not possess, trouble 
is certain to arise. However, if it busies itself with promoting and 
assisting the development of activities which lie within its own field, 
it can be a great benefit to the school. In short, the first danger is 
that the organization will not recognize its proper place in the educa- 
tional system. 

A second weakness or danger, and one common to many associa- 
tions, is that the organization accomplishes little or nothing because 
it has no definite policy or schedule of activities. In many schools 
now it is merely an audience to which a student or faculty program 
is presented; in others it is largely a social body; and in still others its 
own formal programs are as profitless as they are monotonous. 

The Parent-Teacher Association can contribute much to the school 
and to the students by promoting child study, scholarships, exhibits, 
patrons’ day, and social and service programs; providing equipment, 
clinical service, books, loan funds, transportation, clothing, and other 
assistance to needy students; campaigning for improvements and addi- 
tions to the school plant and property; developing a better mutual 
understanding and appreciation between school authorities and 
patrons; and encouraging, in other ways, worth-while school projects. 

Through its publications, organized courses, conferences, meetings, 
correspondence, and promotion of legislation, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, with which all Parent-Teacher Associations 
should be affiliated, has been doing an excellent piece of work in pro- 
moting and developing constructive activities and projects. 


REFERENCES 


Barucn, D. W. “Parents and Teachers Work Together,” Journal of the 
National Education Association 30:259-260, December, 1941. 
Bram, F. N. “PTA Spreads World Understanding,” Education 68:571- 

572, May, 1948. 
Brooks, F. E. “Stimulating Parents’ Interest in the School,” Elementary 
School Journal 46:323-325, February, 1946. 
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Brown, M. W. “New Ways to Successful Group Meetings,” Parents’ 
Magazine 24:48-49, 126-134, September, 1949. 

Doytr, K. “Anticipating the Teens: It Helps When Parents Get To- 
gether,” Parents’ Magazine 25:40-41, 64, 66, June, 1950. 

Extison, S. “Five Million Parents Can’t Be Stopped,” Saturday Evening 
Post 221:32-33, 44, 46, 49, February 26, 1949. 

Hayes, J. E. “Great Partnership,” Journal of the National Education 
Association 38:500-501, October, 1949. 

Hucnes, M. W. “Four Avenues toward the Better World: Action Pro- 
grams for Parents and Teachers,” Journal of the National Education 
Association, 36:382-383, May, 1947. 

“PTA and Local Health Units,” American Journal of Public Health 
38:602-603, April, 1948. 

Snow, G. E. “Our Partners,” Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion 39:583, November, 1950. 

Wuson, H. V. “Education Is a Two-way Street,” Parents’ Magazine 
19:24-25, 150-152, November, 1944. 


SCHOOL BOOSTERS 


A group, committee, or club of “School Boosters,” “School Adver- 
tisers,” or “Volunteers,” may be helpful in making the community 
better acquainted with, and more appreciative of, its school. This 
organization utilizes such devices as newspaper publicity, bulletins 
and other formal reports, posters, exhibits, service to parents’ leagues 
and associations and luncheon clubs, visiting days, parents’ nights, 
special programs, etc. The three possible dangers are that this club 
may (1) oyeremphasize, misemphasize, or misrepresent certain phases 
of school life and activities, (2) come in conflict with the Parent- 
Teacher Association, and (3) antagonize school patrons. However, 
under careful supervision, it should be able to give the school desir- 
able, accurate, timely, and effective publicity. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ORGANIZATIONS 


There are in America a great number of nonsectarian organizations 
for young people initiated and directed by groups outside the school, 
and all of these have as their main general objective the develop- 
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ment of character. Some of these groups may be organized inside 
the school; the programs of others may be carried on either inside 
or outside it. It is to be regretted that the limitations of space do 
not allow at least brief descriptions of them. However, a letter of 
inquiry to their headquarters will bring information concerning them 
and their programs and activities. 


Allied Youth, Inc., 1709 M. Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Junior Red Cross, 17th and D Streets, Washington, D. C. 

American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 441 East 
g2nd Street, New York 28. 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16. 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 East 48th Street, New York 17. 

Four-H Clubs, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Future Business Leaders of America, 1201 16th Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Future Teachers of America, 1201 16th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Girl Scouts, Inc., 14 West 49th Street, New York 20. 

Girls’ Service League of America, 138 East 19th Street, New York 3. 

Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y, YMCA, 219 Broadway, New York 7. 

Kiwanis Big Brothers, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Knights of King Arthur, and Queens of Avalon, Box 776, Boston. 

National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28. 

National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 

National Scholastic Radio Guild, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3. 

Optimist International, 1721 Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis. 

Order of the Builders, 179 West Washington Street, Chicago 2. 

Order of De Molay, 201 East Armour Boulevard, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Order of the Rainbow for Girls, McAlester, Oklahoma, 

Rotary International, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 

School Garden Association of New York, 121 East 51st Street, New 
York 22. 

Woodcraft League of America, 2111 Park Grove Avenue, Los Angeles 7. 

Y-Teens, YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Financial Administration of 
Extracurricular Activities 


EARLY ALL of the extracurricular activities just “grew up” 
unsupported and unsupervised by school authorities. And this 
certainly is as true of their financial administration as it is of the 
activities themselves. Loose and unbusinesslike methods have left a 
trail of unnecessary trouble which has detrimentally affected the 
development of this area of organized education. And, despite some 
progress during the past decade or two, in many a school the financial 
administration of activities is still the proverbial “mess.” In fact, it is 
probably true that at least as little progress has been made in financial 
administration as in any other phase of activity development. This is 
startling, considering the great amount of money raised and spent 
annually in this field The current demand for efficiency in the 
financial, as well as in the educational, affairs of the school should 
result in a better planned, organized, promoted, coordinated, man- 
aged, and financed activity program.” 
Although a number of values (and principles) of sound financial 
administration of the extracurricular activities might be mentioned, 
most of them are so obvious that little detailed discussion is neces- 


1 In “The Cost of Extra-Class Activities,” School Review 55:161-165, March, 
1947, M. W. Stout reports his investigation of certain Iowa high schools, and 
summarizes the pertinent literature to date. 

2A good general reference is Chaps. XI, XII, “How the Student Council 
Raises Money,” and “Accounting for Student Activity Funds,” The Student 
Council in the Secondary School, pp. 146-199, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Washington 6, D. C,. 1950. 
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sary. These will be suggested in the description and evaluation of the 
plans, routines, and devices considered later in this chapter. A brief 
presentation of the two that are probably the most important will 
help to set the stage for this analysis and evaluation. 

Businesslike administration helps to develop the extracurricular 
program. In many schools even now each organization raises and 
spends its funds in any way it chooses, and scattered accounts, 
duplication of function, conflicts, loose organization, and a failure to 
provide competent audits are a few of the results. Often, in these 
schools, some of the organizations have a surplus at the end of the 
year and indulge in an orgy of “spending what’s left,” on the basis of 
the stupid argument, “we raised it and we can spend it as we please.” 
And in many such communities the school authorities have been 
bitterly assailed, as they should have been, by the patrons of the 
school, A sensible financial policy eliminates all these examples of 
how not to do it. 

Desirable results in the financing of the extracurricular program 
are most probable where the system guarantees uniformity and pro- 
tection in the handling of funds and bases expenditure on income. 
The values of these activities depend, in large part, upon their healthy 
growth, continuity, and permanence, and these in turn depend 
directly upon finances. "The system must be so permanent that it will 
not be affected in the least by changes in personnel or organization 
of faculty. By being in the hands of a competent central committee 
which is interested in the school as a whole rather than in specific 
activities only, overemphasis and too generous support on the one 
hand, and underemphasis and lack of support on the other, will be 
avoided. A wise handling of the purse will help to insure a helpful 
correlation and a constructive supervision of the activities concerned. 
In short, the healthy growth of extracurricular activities depends 
upon the use of sound methods of financial organization and 
administration. 

It sets a good example for the students. All students in the school 
will handle funds of their own, and some of them will go into posi- 
tions of trust and confidence in which they will handle the money 
of employers, employees, and the general public. In preparation for 
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such responsibilities they need good examples to follow, as well as 
opportunities for appropriate practice. And because the extracur- 
ricular-activity program is so close to the students it offers excellent 
settings for helpful illustrations and beneficial practice. Hence, the 
very best methods of financial organization and administration are 
the least we should expect the students to participate in or witness. 


CURRENT PRACTICES IN RAISING FUNDS 


The funds by which extracurricular activities are supported come 
from a variety of sources, the most important of which are the 
following: 


Athletics 

Dramatics 

Music programs, operettas, concerts 

Social events, dances, parties, banquets 
Fairs, circuses, and bazaars 

Picture shows, lyceums, and lectures 
Printed programs and program advertising 
Fees, dues, and assessments 

Sales of activity bonds 

Sales of candy, pennants, jewelry, books, and supplies 
Making and selling Christmas cards, valentines, calendars 
Sales of unclaimed and “surprise” articles 
Popularity contests 

Profits on the various activities 
Subscriptions, donations, and collections 
Home garden and animal projects 

Fines: book and violation 

Interest on funds 

Tag days 

Sales of “slaves” 

Sacrifice Week 

Cupid services 

Profits from the cafeteria 

Sales of junk, scrap iron, paper, and rags 
Locker fees 

Sale of services 

Activity tickets 

Grants from the board of education 
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A brief evaluation of these methods of supporting the activity pro- 
gram should help to clarify thinking concerning them. 

Athletics. More money is involved in the high-school athletic 
program during the year than in all of the other activities combined. 
The expenses for traveling, equipment, officials, and guarantees are 
heavy, and these expenses must be met. It was pointed out in Chap- 
ter XI that therein lies the greatest menace to interscholastic athletics. 
In order to meet these expenses, a large attendance at the games is 
necessary, and this is not very probable unless the team is a “win- 
ner.” 

If activity funds are deposited in a central treasury from which 
they are disbursed to all of the various activities on the basis of 
need irrespective of their part in directly raising them, the financial 
success of the team is all the more necessary. The relationship is very 
close. Small income means small financial support for the program of 
extracurricular activities, while large income means a correspondingly 
large support for it. It will be a great day for interscholastic athletics, 
as well as for extracurricular activities and secondary education in 
general, when school boards subsidize athletics and thus remove the 
main necessity for a winning team. Teams will still win and lose, but 
finances will no longer dominate the picture. And this will help all 
other activities now so dependent upon the team’s “success.” 

Dramatic and music programs. These activities are usually good 
money-makers because their expenses are relatively small and their 
incomes large. Here again, as with athletics, care must be taken not to 
overemphasize finances and thus underemphasize education. The 
purposes of these activities should be educational and not finan- 
cial.$ 

Social events. A party, dance, banquet, or box supper usually 
draws well because it is an event attractive to the students. And if 
not too lavish in music, decorations, refreshments, menus, and enter- 
tainment, it may be the source of rather good income. However, if 


3 Judging by the number of recent lawsuits, there is still some confusion over 
the question of taxes on admission fees to school events. However, the general 
opinion seems to favor that such events are taxable because they (1) involve 
entertainment activities, and (2) do not represent “an essential state function.” 
The Federal law of November 1, 1951 exempts elementary- and secondary-school 
sports contests. 
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the affair degenerates into a commercialized activity this will tend 
not only to cheapen it but also to discourage attendance because of 
the admission fee charged. 

Increasingly, “cake walks,” “pie walks,” and “candy walks” are be- 
coming popular as a part of social, as well as after-game, events. 
Numbers are chalked on the floor in a circle. The walker pays the fee, 
usually ten cents, and takes his place over a number. When all places 
are sold, music is started and the walkers advance from one number 
to the next. When the music stops all walkers stop. A number is then 
drawn from a box and this number wins the prize. Naturally, the 
greater the number of “walks” the greater the income. All cakes, 
pies, and candy are donated, so there is no expense to this stunt. 

Fairs, circuses, and bazaars. “At least these activities are honest 
in that they make no bones about being largely educational; they are 
designed as money raisers, pure and simple—and they are usually 
simple,” said a well-known secondary-school principal to the author 
recently. And this statement evaluates them quite fairly. 

Picture shows, lyceum courses, and lectures. These devices are 
justified not only on the basis of their financial contributions but also 
because they bring worth-while entertainers, musicians, lecturers, and 
pictures to the school and the general public. Such a method of rais- 
ing money has its merits, but it is risky because of the size of the 
contract usually assumed and also because of the uncertainty of the 
weather and other variables. Noon and after-school movies are varia- 
tions of this plan. 

Printed programs and program advertising. Printed programs are 
generally sold at outside and inside athletic events and given away 
at music and dramatic programs. Usually those sold, and often those 
given away, carry paid advertising, although this practice is prohibited 
in some schools. Often these programs are paid for entirely by a single 
advertiser and carry only his advertisements. Liquor, tavern, road- 
house, night-club, and cigarette advertising are forbidden in prac- 
tically all schools. 

Fees, dues, and assessments. Many clubs and organizations have 
regular nominal assessments. Initiation fees and irregular dues are 
impracticable. Sometimes an organization, in order to become exclu- 
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sive, sets a rather prohibitive membership fee. Such a procedure 
should not be tolerated in any school.‘ 

Sales of activity bonds. In this plan an activity prepares and sells 
three- or five-year interest-bearing bonds, usually in denominations of 
from one to five dollars, payable out of the profits of the activity. The 
obvious difficulties of uncertainty of profit, lack of substantial 
security, and the possibility of basic organizational changes during 
this period combine to make it an unattractive investment. 

Sales of candy, pennants, jewelry, books, and supplies. In many 
schools the “G. O.,” or “General Organization,” conducts a store 
where these articles are sold, any profit being turned in to the general 
school fund. The purely service end of such a project is commend- 
able; and doubtless, in spite of the bothersome and confusing details 
of storekeeping, it has some educational value and contributes some 
financial assistance. 

Making and selling cards, valentines, and calendars. ‘The income 
from this device is always relatively small because of the amateurish- 
ness of the products and of the limited number of students who can 
do this work. Probably most purchasers are “sandbagged” into buying 
them because of personal friendships, and such high-pressuring makes 
few friends. 

Sales of unclaimed articles. In this, books and articles which have 
been turned over to the “lost and found” committee are held up for 
identification for a few seconds and, if unclaimed, sold at auction. If 
claimed, the owners must pay a small recovery fee. A variation is the 
“surprise” auction in which articles of unknown identity and value are 
sold. Another variation is the “grab box.” The successful bidder 
reaches into the box and takes out all he can hold with one hand. 
These devices may make exciting events, but their income is un- 
certain. 

Popularity contests. In this device the “votes” are sold and hence 
it represents a “pocketbook contest” rather than a “popularity con- 
test.” No self-respecting girl would allow herself to be commercialized 
in any such “medicine-show” manner. And the school which values 
community respect would not allow it. 


4 See discussions on pp. 169, 246, 298. 
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Profits on activities. Profits on yearbooks, newspapers, or other 
activities are sometimes used to increase the general fund. This prac- 
tice is no more logical in these activities than it is in athletics, music, 
or dramatics. While in general these publications should incur few 
or no deficits, neither should they be considered money-makers. Their 
purpose should be educational and not financial. And any consider- 
able financial profit should be returned in the form of more or better 
publications. 

Subscriptions, donations, and collections. These methods are 
commonly used but they are only makeshifts, because voluntary con- 
tributions are usually inadequate; they vary widely according to time 
of year, weather, zeal of workers, and financial condition of the school 
or community; and because of this variability of income they present 
difficult budgetary problems. Also, they cheapen the program by 
placing it on a charity basis. Often, too, they make enemies rather 
than friends. Soliciting subscriptions to magazines and selling books 
and articles represent a little higher form of financing—maybe. 

Home projects. In this plan each student raises a certain number 
or amount of vegetables, flowers, chickens, rabbits, or a pig, lamb, 
or turkey, or makes an object such as a piece of furniture, quilt, cloth- 
ing, or bakes or cans certain kinds of food. This plan is often used in 
raising money for a specific item such as a piano, record player, 
school flagpole and flag, or a needy family. It probably has some edu- 
cational merit. Its administrative difficulties are obvious. 

Fines. Turning book fines into the general fund is not logical, 
because the purpose of fines is to build up a fund te be used to repair 
or replace books. Fines and penalties for the damage of books and for 
violations of rules and traditions are usually so small and so irregular 
that they are of no consequence, 

Interest on funds. An “interest-bearing fund,” a magic expression 
in the minds of many obsessed principals, is a delusion and a snare. 
It is a delusion because of the very small income that may be realized 
from it. The total interest on a fund of $1000 would, at current bank 
tates, be only some $25, and this would represent a very small con- 
tribution to the activities budget of the average school. In the second 
place, such a device is illogical and harmful because of the emphasis 
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placed upon raising and saving, rather than upon raising and invest- 
ing funds in improved activities. Better a small fund and many 
activities than a large fund and few. A bank balance is, of course, 
desirable for good business reasons; but this is not an “interest-bearing 
fund.” 

Tag days. This is about the least discriminate method of sup- 
porting anything. It is only glorified begging. A tag day for any school 
activity or event places this in the charity class. It not only cheapens 
the activity for which it is conducted, but also its financial return is 
always low in comparison with what it might have been had a more 
dignified and worthy means been employed. Progressive cities have 
abolished tag days of all types and have established community chests, 
supported by taxation or dignified drives and administered by a repre- 
sentative committee, out of which, on the basis of a budget previously 
worked out, funds are allocated to the worthy causes. Probably the 
only good thing that can be said about a tag day is that it does adver- 
tise, but it is unsound and undignified. 

Sales of “slaves.” This is another money-raising stunt which may 
cause more trouble than it is worth. In it, “slaves,” football players 
or students who are agreeable, are sold for a certain period of time, 
varying from one day to a week, at public auction. The “slave” runs 
errands for his “master,” shines his shoes, sharpens his pencils, 
carries his books, keeps him supplied with chewing gum, takes him to 
a movie, and in other way “serves” him. 

Sacrifice week. This is a self-denial campaign in which the stu- 
dent sacrifices some particular thing—candy, soft drinks, gum, movies, 
comic books, etc.—saves the money represented, and contributes it to 
the activity treasury. This is another stunt which probably has little 
real value financially. 

Cupid services. This device is generally scheduled for a single 
school period, although the preparation for it may require several 
days. At suitable places throughout the school, tables are set up at 
which orders are taken. The student ordering indicates his wish—a 
flower, a valentine, a song, or a telegram—and the name and class- 
location of the recipient. At the proper time a messenger delivers the 
flower (carnation, rose, or corsage, previously selected and paid for), 
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valentine, or telegram. Songs are “delivered” by being sung by a small 
group of students. There are no limits to the number of items a stu- 
dent may receive. Obviously, the stunt disorganizes the school for 
this particular period. 

Profits from the cafeteria. In some schools, the lunchroom turns 
its profits into the general activities fund. In a few schools the cafe- 
teria is even considered an extracurricular activity. Unless it is being 
used for instructional or motivational purposes, running the cafeteria 
is no more an extracurricular activity than shoveling coal into the 
furnace. Shoveling coal feeds the furnace; running the lunchroom 
feeds the students. If one is an extracurricular activity, so is the other. 

The practice of using the profits from the cafeteria to support the 
extracurricular activity program cannot be justified because it is so 
thoroughly illogical. By the same token the treasury of the extra- 
curricular activities should meet any deficit incurred by the cafeteria. 
Good or efficient management demands that the cafeteria be self- 
supporting (unless it is supported by the board of education for 
convenience’ sake) but that it not be a maker of profit. That is not 
its purpose, and any surplus accruing should be returned in the form 
of increased service to the student patrons. 

Sales of junk, scrap iron, paper, and rags. Occasionally a school 
will promote a “clean-up week” and deposit all receipts from sales 
in the activities fund. Such a financial method is not dignified and it 
cheapens those who do it as well as the activities for which it is done. 

Locker fees. Lockers are not provided and maintained for money- 
raising purposes. If fees are charged they should be used for repairs or 
replacements. This, of course, does not apply to key deposits. The 
school has no more right to charge a rental fee for a locker than it has 
to charge a rental fee for a seat or a desk. 

Sales of services. Sometimes students contribute their services 
for yard raking, delivery and messenger activities, painting, spring 
cleaning, etc., instead of money, materials, or objects. In some schools 
quite extensive jobs of washing walls, cleaning the building and 
grounds, mowing, and simple construction have been taken over by 
the students. The difficulties in equating student shares and respon- 
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sibilities, irregularity of employment, and administration, as well as 
the possibilities of inadequate and unsatisfactory efforts and conflicts 
with adult labor interests, are apparent. This is another makeshift. 

Activity tickets. A few schools are now imitating the colleges and 
assessing each student an activity fee when he enrolls; this admits 
him to all of the activities of the year, gives him the school news- 
paper, handbook, or other publication, and allows him all the other 
privileges and opportunities of the activity program. In a variation of 
this plan that is being increasingly adopted by schools, these tickets 
are sold to the students through a school drive or campaign. 

There are several types of this device, the most commonly used 
being an ordinary card on which is printed the schedule of events 
covered, space for the student’s name, and the number of the ticket.* 
In one variation the amounts of partial payments, usually in denomi- 
nations of ten cents, are printed around the edges and these are 
punched when paid. Still another is the booklet form into which the 
student pastes stamps which he buys.* Some schools use a strip or 
book of tickets, each one of which is accepted for admission to a par- 
ticular event.” The last two devices are more clumsy in administra- 
tion and handling than the first. 

This activity-ticket plan has its advantages and disadvantages. Its 
main weakness, as far as financial obligation is concerned, is that the 
price of such a ticket is of necessity rather large, and this tends to 
discourage buying, even though this sum is much smaller than the 
total cost of the activities participated in or attended would be. 
True, provisions are usually made whereby it may be paid for in in- 
stallments, but this plan entails a considerable bother in book- 
keeping, in collecting for tickets, and in checking up on and “stop- 
ping” unpaid tickets. However, it represents sound business methods 

5 In case of misuse or misbehavior this ticket is taken up by a doorkeeper or 
usher and tumed over to the principal, home-room sponsor, or other official from 
whom the student must prpely tedeem it before attending any more functions 


or receiving any additional activity services, 

6 For a description of this device see Brier, H. M., “Stamps Finance Publica- 
tions!” Scholastic Editor 15:2-3, March, 1936. 

7 See Jewell, F. L., “A Coupon Finance Plan,” School Activities 6:12-14, 
September, 1934. 
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because it allows for a more accurate estimate of the budget for the 
year. In general, this is the most logical method of supporting 
activities that has been discussed so far in this section. 

Grants by the board of education. Selling soup, peanuts, scrap 
iron and rags, taking up collections, holding tag days, staging cir- 
cuses, carnivals, fairs, programs, games, and social events, and the 
like, belittle the extracurricular program. And the use of these plans 
is entirely illogical. If extracurricular activities are educative they 
should be supported in the same manner that the other educative 
opportunities of the school are supported—by the board of educa- 
tion. School boards are giving this support increasingly by assigning 
activities places in the regular schedule; by allowing teachers’ time 
for their sponsorship; by appointing directors for them; and by buying 
equipment and supplies for them. The next step, and one that will 
ultimately have to come, is the subsidizing of them by the board of 
education and the abolishing of all the uncertain and unbusinesslike 
methods by which they are at present supported. 

Such a procedure will have five important results: it will (1) elimi- 
nate all fees, which are probably illegal® as well as illogical, and 
“soup-supper-and-rummage-sale” support, which is inadequate and 
disgraceful; (2) bring more businesslike financial methods into ac- 
tivity administration; (3) add dignity and caliber to the program; 
(4) insure ample financial support for all worthy activities; and (5) 
bring a correlative demand for better organized, supervised, and 
administered activities. Hasten the day! 1° 

8 During the past half-dozen years quite a number of school boards have 
abolished all extracurricular fees, dues, subscriptions, and assessments and this 
number promises to increase materially during the next decade, This is the 
brightest spot in an extracurricular development which heretofore has shown little 
progress. 

° In 1940 Attorney General Earl Warren of California held that “various 
fpes of fees and deposits” assessed against elementary, high-school, and junior 
college students “are not proper charges.” And in the opinion of Alfred E. Lentz, 
administrative adviser to the California State Department of Education, no 
charges could be made for “assembly, entertainment, play, athletic contests or 
other activities held during school hours.” School Activities 12:2, September, 1940. 

10° M. W. Stout suggests a method by which the various curricular and extra- 
curricular activities may be rated on the extent to which they meet the “Ten 


Imperative Needs of Youth,” as set by the Committee on Curriculum Planning 
and Development, and these ratings then compared. Such a comparative rating 
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FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING OF 
EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Types of financial organization and accounting systems. In gen- 
eral, on the basis of control, there are two types of financial organiza- 
tion of extracurricular activities, the decentralized and the centralized. 

Decentralized. In this type each organization or activity handles 
its own funds, usually largely as it pleases, and this, as L. F. Jolley 
points out, “is as if a department store had separate treasurers and 
separate bank accounts for each department, and no general man- 
ager.” 1 It is true, of course, that in some schools certain regulations 
or limitations in the matters of bookkeeping, audits, reports, and use 
of surplus are set. The plan probably works well in some schools, 
especially those in which close supervision is practiced. However, be- 
cause the centralized plan has so much more to commend it, no 
further description of the decentralized plan will be offered. 

Centralized. In the second type of financial organization all funds 
are handled by a central treasurer, usually under the control of a 
board or committee which administers this fund. In general, there 
are three forms of this type of organization. In the first the principal 
or designated officer—usually a faculty member—handles the funds, 
keeps the books, and disburses on proper requisition.!* In the second 


will show, he says, that “The activity program is most certainly an important part 
of the educational program of the secondary school.” Then he asks, “With this 
information available, how much longer can high-school administrators continue 
to compel the activity program to secure its funds from such haphazard and un- 
dignified sources as were mentioned earlier?” “Managing the Activity Program,” 
Bulletin 32:4-12, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., March, 1948. 

11 Jolley, L. F., “An Accounting System for High School Organizations,” 
School Review 31:136, February, 1936. 

12In 1947 the Pennsylvania Supreme Court ruled that the finances of a 
school’s extracurricular activities were subject to official board of education con- 
trol and adult audit because these activities involved (1) the use and wear of 
property, buildings, and grounds, (2) payment of relatable salaries to teachers 
and administrators, and (3) payment for light, heat, maintenance, janitorial 
services, etc. However, the state code prohibited boards from spending tax money 
directly on these activities. The net result was confusion. A new law gives these 
activities semi-official standing and, under supervision, authority to raise and 
spend money. 
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plan this work is done by and through the commercial department of 
the school; and in the third, by this same department through the 
school bank. These plans, of course, do not differ in general organiza- 
tion and procedures—they differ only in the personnel which handles 
and disburses the funds. 

The central treasurer is the custodian of all activity funds. He does 
not, however, supplant the treasurers of the various organizations; 
these still function in the collection of fees, dues, assessments, and 
other moneys, all of which are turned over to the central office and 
from there disbursed upon orders issued by the proper disbursing 
officers of the organizations. The treasurer should be properly bonded, 
and should have regular office hours or be easily available. If any 
considerable amount is kept on the school premises it should be pro- 
tected by burglary insurance. 

Forms and procedures. In order to illustrate good business man- 
agement of activity funds one set of appropriate forms and corre- 
sponding procedures will be described. Naturally, these do not repre- 
sent all that might be used, and, for that matter, that are now being 
used in schools. However, this presentation will suggest basic prin- 
ciples, blanks, records, and operations. 

Activity treasurer's receipt. ‘The treasurer of an activity or or- 
ganization issues formal receipts for all money given to him, carefully 
retaining either duplicates or stub records of every transaction. These 
records are then transcribed into the treasurer's book. Later they are 
checked against book entries by the auditor. 

Central treasurer's receipt, When the treasurer of any organiza- 
tion deposits money with the central treasurer he receives a receipt 
printed in duplicate. The original is retained by the central treasurer 
and the duplicate becomes a part of the records of the organization 
making the deposit. After he has made the necessary book entries the 
central treasurer keeps a complete file of these original receipts. In 
this method there can never be any doubt as to the exact amount of 
money which an organization deposits, because both the organization 
depositing and the central treasurer have a check upon each other. 

Pay order. Whenever the disbursing officer of an organization 
desires to pay a bill, he issues a “pay order” to the central treasurer. 
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This pay order is issued in duplicate (of different colors) and the 
original is delivered, together with the invoice to be paid, to the cen- 
tral treasurer, the duplicate remaining with the records of the or 
ganization. Upon receipt of this pay order the central treasurer issues 
a youcher check for the amount of the invoice, retaining a record on 
the check stub. 

Treasurer's check. The usual form of check may be used. How- 
ever, if this form is used the check should be accompanied by a 
“remittance advice” so that the vendor may know the items being 
paid for. Many schools are now using a “remittance check” which 
removes the necessity for a separate remittance advice. The stubs of 
these two checks are the same. 

Needless to state, the original bill or invoice is always kept on file 
where it can be referred to easily. No bill should be paid by the cen- 
tral treasurer until he receives an original invoice from the seller or 
from the organization making the purchase. Discounts are usually 
allowed where bills are paid promptly. 

Requisition blank. When an organization wishes to make a pur- 
chase it fills out a requisition blank in triplicate, one copy of which 
goes to the vendor, one to the organization’s disbursing officer, and 
one to the central treasurer. 

Ticket report. A report on the sale of all tickets should be re- 
quired. These tickets should be receipted for, and at the close of the 
ticket campaign a complete account of all tickets and moneys should 
be furnished. 

General activity report. Summary accounts of athletic contests, 
dramatic or music programs, and other similar events may be reported 
on a form showing income and itemized expenditures for royalty, 
costumes, advertising, and other expenses. 

Other forms. Additional forms and records may be devised and 
prepared according to the needs of the local school. The size, number, 
and general organization of the program will determine the number 
and type of blanks and reports that should be used. Whether few or 
many are used, the financial organization should be “tight,” that is, 
so designed that there are no loopholes through which moneys might 
evaporate, duplication of payments be made, errors be unaccounted 
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for, or officers be unprotected. Naturally, good business demands that 
bills be paid promptly. 

Bookkeeping. The system of bookkeeping employed should be 
accurate and complete and yet as simple as is consistent with good 
principles. A standard columnar book which can be purchased at 
any stationery store is sufficient. Probably it should be of the looseleaf 
type, although this is not absolutely necessary. The needs of the 
school will determine the size of the page to be used. This book may 
serve as a journal, ledger, cashbook, distribution ledger, or for any 
other accounting service. 

General account. The first pages of the book should be reserved 
for the daily or weekly entries of all transactions, irrespective of 
organization or purpose. If the standard columnar book is used, a 
sufficient number of pages should be set aside in the first part of it 
to operate this general account for the entire year. 

Special accounts. Following the general account will come, in 
alphabetical arrangement, the account for each organization or 
activity of the school. If the book is looseleaf, new accounts may be 
inserted alphabetically at any time; if not looseleaf, the new accounts 
will be opened at the end of the accounts already entered. All should 
be indexed for easy accessibility. 

A trial balance can always be struck by taking the sum of the 
receipts of all accounts and comparing it with the total of the 
receipt column in the general account. A similar total of all disburse- 
ments of all accounts should check with the total disbursements in 
the general account. The sum of the bank balances should always be 
the same as the final bank balance shown in the general account. 
Monthly reports of all funds in the school can easily be made up for 
the principal. 

Finances handled through the commercial department. In this 
type of financial accounting for extracurricular activities, the necessary 
forms and books may not be essentially different from those previously 
described, although actual ledgers, journals, cashbook, and distribu- 
tion ledger may be used in place of the single book described above. 

The essential difference between this plan and the one discussed 
above is the fact that the actual clerical, bookkeeping, and financial 
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work is done by students of the commercial department of the school 
under the supervision of the central treasurer, whereas in the first 
type it is done by the treasurer alone. The school’s banking head- 
quarters are set up as a section of the commercial department. 

All letters dealing with activities are dictated, typed, and mailed 
by this department; ticket-selling campaigns and drives are promoted 
and handled by it; competitive bids are secured for important articles, 
material, equipment, and services, and these are purchased in accord- 
ance with its advice and with its assistance. Thus the centralization 
of accounting of student finances and the placing of this work in the 
commercial department may give valuable business experience to the 
students enrolled in the course." 

Finances handled through the school bank. The most complete 
form of financial organization is that in which a school bank, handling 
both individual and organization accounts, is operated. This is really 
but an extension of the type described immediately above, and in 
fact in many schools it does not differ materially from it because the 
students of the commercial department usually fill the various posi- 
tions in the bank. This type, of course, approaches most nearly the 
business organization and methods employed in actual adult commer- 
cial enterprises. 

Finance committee. The extracurricular affairs of the school 
should be supervised by a Board or a Finance Committee which may 
be elected or appointed, preferably the latter. Naturally, it should 
represent the general main interests of the school rather than par- 
ticular specialized activities. It should be composed of both students 
and teachers who are competent to give counsel and who are ac- 
quainted with business principles, organizations, and forms. 

One good arrangement where there is a student council or other 
central representative body is to establish a permanent Finance Com- 
mittee. The chairman at least should be a member of the council, 


18 Some commercial educators object to this plan, holding that the law of 
diminishing returns soon becomes operative; it takes only a short time for the 
student to learn these procedures and after this they have little or no educational 
value. Then the department becomes merely a service agency. While admitting 
this possibility, other teachers contend that this plan gives continued practice 
which helps to establish these business procedures solidly. 
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but other members may be selected from the school at large if it is 
so desired. The head of the commercial department, or some other 
competent faculty member, should act as the committee’s adviser, 
and probably should act also as the central treasurer. At least the 
treasurer should be a member of this committee. This group does 
not legislate; it acts only in an advisory capacity. It makes sugges- 
tions, prepares budgets, and receives applications for funds. It is 
really a clearinghouse for all important financial matters. It deliber- 
ates and then recommends to the council any action it thinks wise, 
and this body as a whole constitutes final authority in passing on 
these recommendations. Such a committee is usually necessary in 
schools in which all moneys are placed in a central fund and used for 
the good of all activities irrespective of whether or not all of these 
activities helped to raise the funds. 

The finance committee or other competent body should prepare a 
budget which includes all of the recognized activities of the school. 
This is based upon similar budgets prepared by the various individual 
organizations themselves. After adoption, this general school budget 
becomes the financial guide of the school for the year, Such a plan is 
in accordance with good business principles. 

These school budgets may vary all the way in type from a mere 
statement of a lump sum to be allocated to each activity, to a more 
intricate and carefully worked out “millage” plan in which each 
activity is assigned a certain percentage of the total income. 

In addition to budgeting, this committee should be responsible for 
the proper auditing of all accounts at least once a semester, preferably 
by a C.P.A. Because many people consider auditing and accounting 
to be synonymous, it is pertinent here to distinguish between these 
two. Accounting refers to the system of keeping financial accounts 
and records. It does not necessarily include auditing. A financial state- 
ment, for example, is not an audit. An audit is a careful and sys- 
tematic examination, by outsiders, of books of account for the pur- 


14 An excellent detailed article on budget making is Stout, M. W., “What Is 
Effective Administration of Pupil Activity Finances?” Bulletin 33:292-300, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, April, 1949. 
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pose of confirming or otherwise reporting upon the accuracy of the 
financial records kept. 

Other responsibilities of this committee are (1) the publication of 
a complete financial statement in the schoo] newspaper or magazine; 
(2) suggesting bookkeeping methods and devices; (3) conducting 
training courses for treasurers and financial officers of the various 
organizations and activities; 1° (4) providing for the proper auditing 
of the records of these officers; and (5) providing fidelity bonds and 
burglar insurance,’ and perhaps liability insurance." 

Developing vs. copying a financial plan. There are many methods 
of accounting which are suitable for use in the program of extra- 
curricular activities, and some of these are more appropriate for 
certain types, sizes of schools, and internal organizations than others. 
Consequently. as has been emphasized all through this book, some 
other school’s plan should not be copied blindly. A serious considera- 
tion of the conditions, possibilities, and limitations of the local set- 
ting must precede any attempt to develop a financial system for it. 
It is important too that changes in an existing system be not made 
too abruptly and completely. Developing the new plan gradually is 
likely to be less confusing and more successful than substituting an 
entirely new system. Building a careful, accurate, and businesslike 
procedure takes time—and is worth it. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


Encouraging and Limiting 
Participation in Extracurricular 
Activities 


NTIL COMPARATIVELY RECENTLY, there was no or- 
ganized guidance in the secondary school, largely because the 
college, which it imitated, included no such provision, the college 
being deeply concerned with the “higher things” of liberal arts and 
culture and consequently totally unconcerned with such vulgar in- 
terests as occupations and vocations. Due to the development of 
occupational specialization and to an increasing demand that educa- 
tion be made more immediately practical, vocational guidance finally 
came into the high school. And, despite considerable opposition by 
those who considered it to be a cheapening of education in function, 
materials, and activity, it soon became thoroughly established. 
Shortly thereafter came an appreciation for the need of a broadened 
program of guidance and this, too, was rather readily accepted. So 
the modem concept of guidance is not limited to occupations alone 
but includes all of the phases of educational activity that are instru- 
mental in preparing the individual for more complete and wholesome 
living, both as a child and as an adult. Naturally, this concept em- 
braces extracurricular activities. 
With the first serious attention to individual differences came an 
immediate appreciation of the numerous ways in which these dif- 
ferences could be capitalized effectively in the program of extra- 
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currricular activities. Although this justification of the program has 
been widely and commonly used, the corresponding and essential pro- 
gram of guidance has not as yet appeared to any great extent. In fact, 
comparatively little has been done in developing a definite and con- 
structive program of guidance in this field; practically all that has 
been done is to provide the opportunities in which the student may 
explore his capacities as an athlete, editor, musician, actor, council 
member, or class officer, and to give casual and incidental counsel 
which, of course, is not definitely organized nor is it comprehensive. 
This program of guidance has not developed because (1) these ac- 
tivities have been but recently accepted as important educational 
agencies, and (2) their opportunities are so numerous and varied, and 
often complicated. 

However, the beginnings of a program of guidance in this field 
are evident, the most commonly used procedure being the attempt to 
control participation by more or less mechanical means. These 
methods of limiting and encouraging participation are usually grouped 
together and designated as “point systems,” but this is not an accurate 
term because not all of the systems are based on “points.” In any 
case, this is the name by which these devices are commonly known 
and which, consequently, will be used throughout this chapter. Such 
systems or plans equate the various activities and make provision for 
limiting, evaluating, and recording student participation in them.? 


PURPOSES OF A POINT SYSTEM 


There are several justifications for the development and adoption of 
a point system. The most important of these are: 

To distribute more evenly the opportunities for participation. In 
any high school there are a few students who are interested and com- 
petent in many activities, a large number who are somewhat inter- 


1 The most complete treatment of this topic is Johnston, E. G., Point Svetems 
and Awards, A. S. Bames and Company, New York, 1930. Chapter XVI, 
“Establishing an Award System,” of The Student Council in the Secondary 
School, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1950, includes de- 
tailed descriptions of the point systems of six different high schools. See also 
Chapter XX of the present book. 
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ested and competent in relatively few, and usually a considerable 
number who, apparently, are not interested or competent in any 
activity. A first important step in guidance is, therefore, to distribute 
these opportunities so that participation, with its attendant explora- 
tions and capitalizations, will be more general.? 

Three classifications of activities may be made: (1) those on a 
voluntary membership basis, such as a club; (2) those on a selective 
or appointive basis, such as an editorship or a managership; and 
(3) those for which the student very deliberately “tries out,” such 
as a football team or a band. In other words, the student may not 
participate because (1) he does not care to, (2) he is not elected or 
appointed, or (3) he does not have the required skill or technique. 
Probably in nearly all cases the first two reasons are really based upon 
the third—a lack of ability.* 

The development of ability comes only through practice and hence 
the student must be provided with opportunities in which he may 
explore himself, discover his capacities, and develop these. If he does 
this and finds himself he will, therefore, be interested enough to join 
those voluntary activities for which he has some ability, and also, he 
may be elected to or “make” the others because of this demonstrated 
ability. Further, the prevention of overparticipation will provide addi- 
tional opportunities in which the other students may find themselves 
and also make general participation all the more easy. 


2 Following his doctoral investigation of personal qualifications and participa- 
tion, E. G. Kennedy concluded: “Under present conditions, extra-curricular 
activities are not reaching enough students. . . . There is no evidence to indicate 
that all students with any particular characteristics are being neglected en- 
tirely. . . . Apparently under present conditions activity programs are failing to 
reach a particular group of students who are potentially well able to profit by 
participation.” School Activities 12:221-223, 242, February, 1941. Almost any 
principal would agree with him. 

Recently the writer asked twenty-one principals to estimate the proportion of 
their student body that was not engaged, outside of attendance at school functions. 
games, programs, etc., in extracurricular activities. The usual answer was “about 
one third.” In our opinion this figure is too low. 

3 For a careful study of the factors influencing participation in one school, see 
Hayes, W. J., Some Factors Influencing Participation in Voluntary School Group 
Activities, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 419. 1930. The 
technique used in this investigation may be adapted by any school. 
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To prevent the student from overloading. This purpose is closely 
related to the first. The student who can, does. The one who has 
shown that he can successfully and faithfully discharge responsibility 
is the one who is given added duties or opportunities, while the stu- 
dent who has never shown this ability is the one to whom his fellows 
and teachers hesitate to charge responsibility. 

Obviously, if the student is carrying a full load of curricular work, 
and in addition taking part in many activities, there is a danger that 
he will overparticipate; and this may result in physical, mental, and 
emotional harm and a dissipation of energies, with a consequent 
failure to develop his abilities to their utmost in any particular 
field. No student should be overloaded with any type of work. And a 
limitation of participation in extracurricular activities is just as rea- 
sonable as a similar limitation of participation in curricular work.* 

To develop and maintain high standards. The student who takes 
an active part in many activities cannot be expected to develop all 
of them to their highest degrees, because there are so many of them 
that he “spreads himself out too thin.” If opportunities are more 
evenly distributed so that the student participates in only a relatively 
small number, there is a greater probability that he will do these bet- 
ter. This, of course, is not always true, because the high-grade student 
may be able to do a task better and in a shorter time and with less 
attention than the average student can do it in a longer time and 
with more attention. On the other hand, it is also probably true that 
the additional time and attention of this average student would be 
more productive and effective than hastiness on the part of the better 
one. Further, this average participator, if provided opportunities, 
may develop into one whose achievements are of very high quality. 

To equate activities where credit is allowed or required. Generally 
speaking, because all students are more or less alike it is reasonable 
to suppose that if participation is valuable to one student it is valu- 
able to all. But not all students voluntarily take part. It would seem 
that either requiring participation or allowing credit for it is per- 


4A very attractive article to read in this connection is Garneau, W., “Extra- 
Curricular Mazes,” School Activities 6:5-7, March, 1935. 
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haps the easiest way of encouraging all students to share these oppor- 
tunities. Such an allowance or requirement dignifies the program 
and also brings a corresponding demand that participation be really 
successful in terms of results. However, nearly all schools still shy 
at requiring credit, for fear that such a regulation will kill the 
student's interest and spontaneity and that it will soon influence him 
to consider “getting his credits” in extracurricular activities in much 
the same way that he now, all too frequently, considers getting them 
for his curricular work. Some schools allow credit for participation. 
Most of the schools which make any organized attempt to encourage 
and limit participation use other forms of recognition. But whether 
required or curricular or other credit for it is allowed, it must be 
evaluated, and this is done through the use of the point system. 


TYPES OF SYSTEMS 


There are countless varieties of point systems in American schools. 
In fact, it has often been stated that no two of them are alike. In gen- 
eral, the types of organization for limiting and encouraging participa- 
tion may be classified under four heads: (1) Simple Limitation, (2) 
Point, (3) Major and Minor, and (4) Group Systems. And there are, 
incidentally, complex combinations of all of these. In order to 
present as clear a picture as possible, descriptions of only basic types 
will be given. 

Simple limitation. The simplest method of limiting participation 
in extracurricular activities is allowing the student to belong to but 
one, two, or some other number of organizations at the same time. 
The main weakness of this plan is that, on the basis of either im- 
portance or time required, all opportunities must be considered of 
equal value, an assumption that is hardly correct. It is true that in 
the junior high school these activities are simpler and less highly 
specialized than in the senior high school, and this is probably the 
main reason why this plan is being used more in the lower school 
than in the higher. While this system represents a step in the right 
direction, it represents only a first step; the other plans are more com- 
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plex and more difficult to administer, but they are worth the addi- 
tional administrative trouble which they entail. 

Point system. In a plan of this type, which is the most commonly 
used, the various activities are evaluated on a basis of points, which 
usually range from 1 to 5, 10, 15, 20, or more. The basis of allotment 
is the time required for the activity, or the estimated importance of 
the position. The following plan will illustrate. The student does not 
always receive automatically the number of points indicated. If, in the 
judgment of the sponsor, his participation is not deserving of the 


maximum credit, she has authority to reduce the points. 


Activity Points Activity Points 
Srupent COUNCIL FORENSICS 
President 12 Debate 6-10 
Secretary-Treasurer 7 Other forms of speaking 5 
Other officers, committee Entering, winning forensic 
chairmen 4 contests 1-4 
Members 3 CLUBS 
PUBLICATIONS President 5 
YEARBOOK Other officers, committee 
Editor-in-chief 12 chairmen 4 
Business manager 10 Members 2 
Department editors, man- Dramatics 
agers Major parts 6-10 
Assistants 5 Minor parts 3-5 
NEWSPAPER Manager, director 6-10 
Editor-in-chief 12 Assistants—stage, adver- 
Business manager 10 tising, tickets, etc. 5 
Department heads, man- Crasses anD Home Rooms 
agers 8 Presidents 3 
Reporters, assistants 5 Other officers 2 
ATHLETICS Committeemen 1-2 
Major, lettermen 8 Music 
nonlettermen 6 Band, orchestra 
Minor, lettermen 5 Chorus 2 
nonlettermen 3 Other organizations 2 
Cheerleaders, letter 3 Entering, winning con- 
nonletter 2 tests 1-4 
Intramural 2 OTHER Activities variable 
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No student is allowed to carry, without special permission of the 
council, more than fifteen points. When he has achieved fifty points 
he is given special recognition. 

Variations. Although all point systems are similar in basic prin- 
ciples and elements, there are many minor variations, most of which 
relate to the number of points assigned each activity and the limita- 
tions set. Three rather significant variations, each of which will be 
discussed in detail later, should be mentioned. 

The first is that in which the number of points a student may carry 
is automatically determined by the marks he earns in his scholastic 
work, For instance, a student whose scholastic average is “A” may 
carry, say, twenty-five points, a “B” student, twenty, a “C” student, 
fifteen, and a “D” student, ten, while the failing student may carry 
very few points or none at all. 

A second variation limits the number of points a student may carry 
in any particular classification of activities, such as literary, athletics, 
dramatics, or service, and usually limits the number of points in any 
group which may be accepted towards the award or other recognition. 
In other words, the student is required to participate in the activities 
of more than one group. This is really a combination of the “point” 
system and the “group” system. 

A third variation, which is a combination of the “point” and the 
“majors and minors” systems, limits, on the basis of importance of 
position or activity, the number of points the student may carry. For 
instance, he might be allowed to carry twelve points by being the six- 
point president of one organization and holding two additional three- 
point positions, but he could not make up his twelve-point load by 
carrying two six-point positions or activities. 

System of majors and minors. In this plan the various activities 
of the school are equated and then classified as majors and minors. , 
The former are, of course, the more important of the two; that is, 
they are the ones which under the “point” system would carry the 
greatest number of points. Some schools officially define a major as an 
activity which requires three (or other number) hours a week and 
carries no credit towards graduation. The number of majors and 
minors which the student may carry is limited. For example, he might 
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be allowed to carry two majors, or one major and two minors, or 
three or four minors. Often, too, in this plan, the load which the 
student may carry is dependent upon his scholastic marks. 

The following lists of activities and positions will illustrate the 
classifications: 


Major Minor 
Football Assistant managers, editors 
Basketball Band or orchestra 
Class play (major parts) Class offices (minor) 
Debate Class play (minor parts) 
Editor Club membership 
Major chairmanship Glee club or chorus 
Manager Home-room officers 
Presidency (class, council) Minor athletics and intramurals 
Swimming Representative to council 
Track Squad members 


The plan shown below is a combination of the “point” and the “major 
and minor” systems. The student may elect any one of the following: 

1. Participation in two five-point activities with the privilege of select- 
ing other activities to the extent of four points. Total—14 points. 

2. Participation in one five-point activity with the privilege of selecting 
other activities to the extent of seven points. Total—12 points. 

3. Participation distributed among activities which count as one, two, 
or three points. Total—ten points. 


Point values are: 

5 points—Major interscholastics—athletics, forensics, and music, editors, 
business managers, council president, major dramatics. 

4 points—Class presidents, council secretary-treasurer, debate. : 

3 points—Minor interscholastic activities, minor dramatics, publications 
department heads, club and home-room officers, council. 

2 points—Music organizations, committees. 

1 point—Club memberships, intramurals. 


Group system. In this plan all of the various organizations and 
activities of the school are classified under such heads as Sports, 
Academic, Service, General, Social, Literary, Music, and Dramatic, 
and the student is limited to membership, at one time, in one or- 
ganization in each group. Of course, he could play football and 
basketball during the same year because these are not scheduled for 
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the same time, but he could probably not be a member of the basket- 
ball team and also the swimming team at the same time. The inten- 
tion is, of course, to require the student to widen his range of interests 
and participation and to prevent him from overspecializing in the 
activities of only one of these groups. As suggested previously, some 
schools combine this plan with the “point” system and others with 
the “major and minor” system, and allow the student to participate 
in only one large-point or “major” activity in each classification but 
in two small-point or “minor” activities in each group. 


THE RELATION OF SCHOLASTIC 
MARKS TO PARTICIPATION 


No discussion of point systems would be complete without a con- 
sideration of the relationship between marks and participation. And 
such a consideration naturally centers around two questions, “Does 
participation in extracurricular activities tend to lower school marks?” 
and “Shall the student with the lower marks be allowed to participate 
in this program?” 

Does participation lower a student’s marks? From the time when 
these activities first found their way into the school there has been a 
tendency to assume that because of the time and attention devoted 
to them, participation must logically be detrimental to classwork. 
On the other hand, one of the arguments in favor of them has always 
been that participation motivates schoolwork and therefore tends 
to raise rather than lower ratings in scholastic work. Both of these are, 
of course, suppositions. What is the evidence? 5 

A. D. Mueller found that there was no definite relation between 
the number of extracurricular activities that the students participated 
in and the average marks they received.’ A. S. Swanson conducted 
an investigation of Kansas City high-school students before and after 

5 It will be noted that these studies were made some time ago. During the past 
fifteen or twenty years little investigation has been reported on the effect of par- 
ticipation on marks. One possible, and probably a reasonable, explanation is that 


the effect, if any, has already been shown to be negligible. 
® Genetic Psychology Monograph, Vol. VI, No. 4, October, 1929. 
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participation and concluded, “there is little evidence that participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities affects scholarship.” 7 Merle Prunty 
reported that a survey in the Tulsa, Oklahoma, High School, showed 
that “controlled extracurricular participation does not lower scholar- 
ship, but rather stimulates the students to improve their scholarship 
records.” 8 W. H. Hill found that, in general, participation has no 
evil effect upon scholarship.» W. S. Monroe, in a study of several 
high schools, found that participation did not adversely affect 
scholarship? And I, R. Mechtly, in an investigation at Red Lion, 
Pennsylvania, High School, concluded, “Participation in extracur- 
ricular activities did not greatly help or hinder the student for the 
period studied.” On the basis of these and similar studies it is 
obvious that the effect of participation on scholarship has been over- 
estimated. 

A number of similar investigations of the marks earned by the 
athlete and the nonathlete have been made. For example, D. A. Wor- 
cester in his study at the Kansas State Teachers College found that 
the average of the men who participated in interscholastic athletics 
was higher than the average of all of the men of the school."* In a 
study of the schools of Southern Michigan, I. F. King found that the 
averages of the athletes were higher than those of the nonathletes. 
G. Y. Yeuell reported, following his investigation, “The evidence is 
quite conclusive that so far as this country is concemed the opponents 
of interschool sports must find some argument other than that of 
school marks and failures to substantiate their contentions.” ! Hall, 


7 “The Effect on High School Scholarship of Participation in Extra-Curricular 
Activities,” School Review 32:613-627, October, 1924. 

8 “Sane and Systematic Direction of Extra-Curricular Activities,” Sixth Year- 
book, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1922. 

9 Fxtra-Curricular Activities in the Small High School, Master's Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, 1928. 

10 “The Effect of Participation in Extra-Curricular Activities on Scholarship in 
the High School,” School Review 37:747-752, December, 1929. 

11 “Ay Interesting Correlation,” School Activities 7:3-5, 18, November, 1935. 

12 “Effect of Outside Work upon Scholarship,” School and Society 18:779-780. 
December 29, 1923. 

134A Study of School Marks of Participants and Non-Participants in Inter- 
school Athletics,” School Activities 8:104-105, November, 1936. 
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Cooper, Baird, Griffith, Morley, and others made similar studies and 
came to the same general conclusions." 

It must be noted that some of these and similar studies do not 
show that participation lowered or raised the marks of participants; 
they show only that one group received the higher marks. This may, 
of course, be due to the fact that the intelligent students participated 
in them, Nor do these studies show how much higher, or how much 
lower, for that matter, these marks might have been had the students 
not participated. In any case, they do disprove the commonly ex- 
pressed opinion that “athletes are dumbbells.” And this is all the 
more important when one considers that athletes are not selected on 
the basis of their academic excellence, but largely on the basis of their 
physical capacities. Really, there is no more logic in demanding that 
the athlete be an academic star than there is in demanding that the 
academic star be an outstanding athlete. 

In conclusion, whether these and similar investigations represent 
final proof or not, it is wise not to make too sweeping generalizations 
concerning the detrimental effect of participation upon students’ 
academic records. Doubtless, in many instances, participation has 
been distracting, and doubtless in many cases it has had the opposite 
effect. In general the opposition to this program has been based upon 
a somewhat logical, but unproved, assumption, and this assumption 
is apparently incorrect. Additional carefully organized investigations 
should help to settle this controversial matter. 

Shall the student with low marks be allowed to participate? It is 
reasonable to believe that the student’s first obligation is to his 
academic work, if for no other reason than that if he fails in this he 
will soon be out of school. On the other hand, it is just as logical to 
believe that if this student is unable to do creditable classwork the 
school should provide him with opportunities of any type through 
which he can profit. It is possible that in some of these he may find 
himself and really excel in achievement and, too, that this type of 


24 A brief account of several of these investigations will be found in Mechtly, 
I. R., “An Interesting Correlation,” School Activities 7:3-5, 18, November, 1935. 
See also pp. 300-301 for additional references. 
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work will be more valuable to him than all of the classwork he will 
ever take.15 


In this connection Paul Terry very convincingly says: 


This practice [denial of the right of participation] rests on the assump- 
tion that extracurricular activities are merely a luxury, that they possess no 
indispensable values of their own, and that their usefulness is that of a 
bait to stimulate application along other lines. Such points of view ignore 
the social aspects of community life, deny the necessity of teaching each 
individual the minimum skills of social activity, and fail to take account 
of the absolute dependence of the community on trained cooperation. To 
deprive a student of social experience because he failed in mathematics is 
scarcely less reprehensible than to deprive him of English for the same 
reason. Restrictions concerning high offices and major activities come 
under an entirely different category, but it is extremely doubtful if even 
the poorest scholar who is allowed to remain in school should be altogether 
cut off from this kind of experience in the lower ranges.1® 


In a similar vein Edgar Johnston very aptly writes: 


Activities may be held to be a definite part of the work of the school 
and to have a legitimate claim upon a portion of the pupils’ time . . , 
[otherwise] extracurricular activities are not in any sense fundamental or 
necessary but may be permitted to those pupils who are able to carry them 
without detriment to their school subjects. They are a sort of privilege to 
be granted to the more able—a sort of scholastic ice-cream or candy, per- 
mitted to those who have eaten their spinach and carrots. . . . There are 
in most high schools some pupils whose talents are not such as to enable 
them to do satisfactorily the work of certain phases of the regular cur- 
riculum, but who do have abilities which enable them to achieve an aver- 
age or superior success in some extracurricular activity. The conclusion 
seems justified that for these individuals the experience afforded in the less 
formal activity of the extracurricular program is the most profitable phase 
of the work of the school. . . . Failure in school work . . . is not solved 
by a blanket prohibition of extracurricular participation. Exclusion of a 


15 Logically, in all nonathletic interscholastic competition, such as debate, 
speaking, and music, the student should be required to meet the same academic 
eligibility requirement he is expected to meet in athletic competition. An article 
supporting the opposite view is Robinson, T. E., “Athletics: Are They a Privilege?” 
Clearing House, February, 1947: 2A f 

16 Supervising Extra-Curricular Activities, p. 303. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 1930. 
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pupil from all extracurricular activities on account of a failure in one or 
all of the subjects comprising his program of studies, appears to be un- 
justified in the light of provision for individual differences and of the 
psychology of interest.17 


However, because schoolwork is, or should be, based upon the 
assumption that all or nearly all of the students will be able to accom- 
plish it more or less satisfactorily, it is probably advisable to limit the 
opportunities for participation for the student who can and should do 
better classwork, Again quoting Johnston: 


While a consideration of the fundamental principles of democratic edu- 
cation leads to the conclusion that no pupil should be barred entirely from 
extracurricular participation, it does not follow that the same amount of 
participation should be permitted to all. . . . Determination of the most 
desirable program of school experience for an individual pupil is a problem 
in educational guidance. As such it should take into account such variable 
factors as abilities, past experience, and future expectation. Differential 
limitation of student activity on the basis of marks attained appears to be 
both justifiable and desirable.18 


The usual plan of limiting participation is to allow the student 
who is barely passing to carry only one activity or a minimum num- 
ber of points. If his marks are about average he may carry the aver- 
age load of activities, and if they are high he may carry the maximum. 
In this way no student is overloaded. Further, such a plan may be 
helpful in motivating the student's efforts and in encouraging him to 
raise his marks in order to participate in additional activities. This 
“motivational idea,” as will be pointed out later,’ is illogical and 
dangerous, but at least it is often effective. 


ENCOURAGING PARTICIPATION 


It might appear that this topic should have been discussed first, 
because usually it is more important and necessary to stimulate the 
student than it is to restrict him. However, these two phases are 
really a part of the same procedure, in that limiting the overpartici- 


1" Point Systems and Awards, pp. 27-29. A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. 1930. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 30-31. 

See p. 641. 
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pant means making additional opportunities for the underparticipant. 
Further, much more has been done in limiting participation than in 
encouraging it, and, too, a discussion of the former furnishes a good 
setting for a presentation of the latter phase. 

Some of the more commonly used devices for stimulating par- 
ticipation are as follows: 

Honor points. The simplest method of encouraging participation 
is by awarding of activity points, as suggested earlier in the chapter. 
Each organization, activity, or position carries a certain number of 
honor points, and these are credited to the student when he com- 
pletes these particular participations. Of course these, or a cor- 
responding evaluation if some other type of system is used, furnish 
the basis for many of the other devices suggested below. 

Requiring participation. This is done in two ways: by requiring 
that each student be continuously active in some organization or 
activity, and by setting a minimum number of points or credits which 
he must earn before graduating. Requiring every student to partici- 
pate, no matter what the device used, is certainly “encouraging” him 
with a vengeance, At first thought it appears that such a requirement 
is logical enough, too, if these activities are considered valuable to 
the participants. And as was pointed out earlier in the chapter, such a 
procedure would guarantee that all students took part, would add 
dignity and importance to the program, and would also bring a cor- 
relative demand that it produce results proportionate to the time 
and money spent on it. 

On the other hand such a requirement is hardly in line with mod- 
ern psychology—it is doubtful if vital interest ever arises out of com- 
pulsion; it would tend, in many instances at least, to make “credit 
grabbers” out of the students; it would bring an extraneous influence 
into the picture; it might formalize these activities; and it would prob- 
ably take a good share of the planning and promotion of them out of 
the hands of the students and thus probably bring fewer beneficial 
results than if the students had elected their organizations and 
activities entirely voluntarily, and conducted them themselves.*? 


20 We know of one school which made participation compulsory, with the 
result that about one third of its 400 students were in one activity—glee clubst 
Frankly, we doubt if these groups were very educative o- musical. 
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Practically, of course, equating participation credit fairly and uni- 
formly would be extremely difficult, if not impossible.** Incidentally, 
requiring participation in the junior school is more common than in 
the senior high school and this is probably due to the simpler pro- 
gram, widespread use of the home room and the activity period, lack 
of handicapping traditions, and general practice of allowing less 
elective work in the lower school, 

Allowing academic credit for participation. There is considerable 
disagreement among school administrators concerning the advisability 
of allowing academic credit for participation in extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Some schools have made great strides towards “curricular- 
izing the extracurricular” by offering this credit, while others allow 
no academic credit of any type.** It is true, of course, that some of 
the extracurricular activities of two decades ago, especially music, 
debate, and journalism, haye become curricularized; and in many 
others, such as literary-society work, speaking, athletics, and some 
forms of club work, the student is allowed to substitute some of his 
appropriate outside activity for certain portions of his regular class- 
work, 

A few schools have added an extra credit to the fifteen or sixteen 
required for graduation and allow the student to substitute one credit 
in extracurricular activities for one of these. This, however, is hardly 
a crediting device, because while the student is given his credit for 
participating, his regular load is not thereby reduced but rather is 
increased. This plan is open to the criticism, too, that if the regular 
full load of the classwork is required for graduation this increase may 
work a hardship on some students. 

The Committee of the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, in reporting on “The Evaluation of 
Extra-Curricular Activities,” classified these activities into three 
groups: (1) pupil participation in government, home rooms, class 
organizations, ete.; (2) activities closely related to curricular work; 

2! For example, just what would constitute a “flunk” in band, football, 
dramatics, club membership, or class presidency? And would it be eradicated by 


“repeating the course”? 
? Giving a mark in conduct is a very old school practice but of course it is not 


the same as allowing academic credit for good citizenship. 
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and (3) supplementary or outside organizations—Scouts, ete. It 
recommended that groups one and three be not recognized with 
academic credit, and that the parts of group two which had not been 
absorbed into the curriculum likewise afford no credit because “the 
gains represented in knowledge, habits, and skills should appear in 
greater efficiency in classwork.” * 

A very bothersome problem is involved in the computation of the 
amount of academic credit allowed. Extracurricular activities are 
considered as laboratory or unprepared work, for which one half of 
the credit given for prepared classwork is allowed. One hour a day 
of unprepared work for a semester yields one fourth of a credit; and 
one hour a week of unprepared work for a semester would yield one 
fifth of one fourth of a credit, or one twentieth. Hence, if the student 
carried one full hour of extracurricular activity a week for his full 
eight semesters he would earn eight twentieths—less than one half— 
of a credit. From this will be appreciated the practical obstacles in- 
volved in computing fairly and accurately the amount of credit 
earned, as well as the corresponding difficulties with fractional 
credits.** 

In this connection Spaulding writes: 


A good school should not offer an extracurricular activity which carries 
credit towards graduation. This does not mean that a point system may not 
properly be adopted as a means of preventing undue participation... « . 
But it does mean that no incentive should be added by which extracurricu- 
lar activities are given a merely artificial advantage over pupils’ other inter- 
ests. The need for a check on the interest which they arouse demands that 
so long as they are experimental they should stand completely on their own 
values, in respect to the advantages which they offer as well as in the matter 
of time at which they occur.*® 


In general, despite the fact that giving credit for extracurricular 
participation appears to be logical, probably it is wise at the present 


23 Gallagher, O. C., Chairman. “Report on Evaluation of Extra-Curricular 
Activities,” Sixth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, p. 241, 1928. 

24 School authorities rarely. evaluate extracurricular credit by careful computa- 
tion. And, always, they are most generous in the amount of credit allowed. 

2° Spaulding, F. T., “What Extra-Curricular Activities Ought a Good School 
Not to Offer?” Educational Method 9:3, December, 1929. 
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time not to push this movement too rapidly for fear of formalizing 
the program, of bringing in an extrinsic motive, of antagonizing 
teachers and administrators who are not as yet ready to accept this 
idea, and of getting into the many conflicts and troublesome com- 
plexities of equating participation. Nevertheless, in spite of all that 
has been said, offering academic credit for participation is one effec- 
tive method of stimulating it. 

Awards. Several different types of awards are now being given in 
recognition of participation in extracurricular activities, and these 
doubtless help to encourage the student to take part in the program. 
Because these have already been discussed on pp. 466-486, only a 
brief presentation of them will be made here. 

Letter or emblem. Although not the oldest, this device is prob- 
ably the best known and the most widely used at the present time. 
Originally the “varsity letter” was awarded only for participation in 
interscholastic athletics, but later, in various modifications, it was 
given for work in connection with other activities of the school— 
intramurals, debate, forensics, music, publications, and dramatics, and 
still more recently for general school citizenship. Sometimes these 
emblems are various types of the usual felt or chenille letter—larger 
or smaller, shield and letter, letters with colors reversed, etc.; often 
they are in the form of small pins, the activity insignia usually being 
superimposed upon a uniform base. 

Certificate of merit. Increasing use is being made of this device, 
an attractively printed or engraved certificate suitable for framing, 
which is awarded for participation in certain activities, contributing 
to general school betterment, or for the winning of a certain number 
of activity points. Some schools also issue a small replica which may 
be carried in the pocketbook or cardcase. In some instances this is 
accepted as an admission ticket to all school functions. 

Public recognition. Another method of stimulating participation 
is through public recognition in assembly, graduation, or other formal 
program, and on citation or honor rolls which are read, published, or 
posted. A congratulatory letter is often sent to both the student and 
his parents in connection with this recognition. 

Appointment to positions of honor. In this type of award the 
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students who achieve a certain rating are appointed to positions of 
honor about the school, such as ushers, receptionists, office assistants 
or messengers, custodians of the flag, assistant librarian, and repre- 
sentatives. 

Special privileges. In addition to awarding emblematic or other 
type of recognition, some schools allow special privileges, such as, for 
example, membership in honor study halls; choice of seats ın class- 
rooms, auditorium, gymnasium, and stadium; freedom from corridor- 
pass restrictions; additional library, gymnasium, swimming pool, and 
other periods; favored periods and seats in the cafeteria, etc. 

Other devices. Still other devices for recognizing and thus stimu- 
lating participation are medals, scholarships, pictures, books, special 
events, parties, banquets, and trips, and, in the case of interroom or 
interclass competitions, banners, plaques, cups, and social events. 


RECORD FORMS 


Appropriate forms and blanks are essential to any type of point 
system because the records of participation must be obtained, used, 
and kept. Although a number of different kinds of forms are used, 
nearly all of them fall easily into four main types: (1) registration 
blank; (2) sponsor’s report; (3) permanent record card; and (4) re- 
port to parent. Not all four of these are absolutely necessary in all 
schools, but provision for obtaining and using the information is as 
necessary in a small school as in a large one. The size of the school, 
its organization, and its extracurricular program, as well as other 
aspects of the local situation, will determine what records are 
necessary. 

Registration blank. This, as its name indicates, is a form on which 
the student registers his choice of activity, usually completing one 
blank for each activity. These blanks are sent to the central com- 
mittee and then to the sponsors of the various activities selected. 
After being signed and thus authenticated by the sponsor, this report 
is returned to the central committee, which, after checking it or using 
it together with similar reports from other sponsors in computing the 
number of points which the student is carrying, approves it and 
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sends it to the student’s home-room sponsor, who files it for use in 
counseling him. 

Sponsor’s report blank. The purpose of this form is to provide 
the office, committee, or secretary with the records of the individual 
students, showing the type of activity, number of hours or period of 
time, character of the job, and ratings by the student superior and 
the sponsor. These reports may be made up individually for each 
student, or they may be made up on a one-sheet form for the entire 
group. The latter method is probably preferable because it supplies 
complete information on the entire group and thus facilitates check- 
ing by the committee or office. 

Permanent record card, This is the office form on which the 
permanent record of the student is kept. If the regular permanent 
record form used for curricular records is large enough, a part of it 
(perhaps the reverse side) may be utilized for the student’s activity 
record. Such a card must provide for two variables, (1) the different 
semesters, and (2) the different activities. If the student is marked 
on his participations, these marks may be entered alongside the 
number of points earned. 

High-school service record. This is a small booklet maintained 
and retained by the student himself. On each page are blanks for 
activity, office or position held, dates, sponsor’s comment, signature 
of sponsor, and date of her signing. The last page includes a statement 
of graduation and an authentication of the records, signed by the 
principal. Such a record would be of great interest to the student in 
his future years.” 

Report to parents. Although this is probably not so necessary, a 
form for reporting participation to the parents may be used. Many 
schools now include this information on the regular report card. This 
latter arrangement is not so complete as a separate report, but it is 
satisfactory, and further there is little danger of too much detail and 
duplication, to say nothing of the extra work involved in preparing 
the report. 


*° One inexpensive form of this service record booklet is published by School 
Activities Publishing Company, 1515 Lane St., Topeka, Kansas. A pertinent 
article is Stokes, W. E., “We Start an ECA Log,” School Activities 21 3153-154, 


January, 1950. 
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Value of record forms. The values of the use of record forms are 
probably obvious, but a brief statement of them may be helpful. 
These records are of value in that they (1) provide definite and 
pertinent material concerning the student which may be used by 
the guidance officer in counseling him; (2) represent a first step in 
the direction of measuring the results of participation in extra- 
curricular activities; (3) supply information which may be desired by 
colleges in connection with the admission of applicants; and (4) pro- 
vide information on which may be based recommendations to pro- 
spective employers; and employers, increasingly, are requesting this 
information.?7 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
POINT SYSTEM 


There are two main types of organization for the administration of 
a point system, the first of which is built around a single individual— 
the principal, director of activities, secretary, or someone else properly 
authorized and empowered. In the small school the principal or some 
appointed teacher will probably have to handle the details of this 
plan. In a large school the most logical person to be in charge of this 
is the director of activities. In the second type a specially appointed 
committee, consisting usually of the activity director and a number 
of teachers and students, does this work. 

The work of the committee will include such responsibilities as 
(1) promoting the development of an adequate and satisfactory point 
system; (2) devising the various forms and record blanks used; (3) 
supervising, receiving, checking, using, and keeping the records; 
(4) adjudicating claims and settling arguments concerning the various 
participations; (5) educating the teachers, students, and patrons in 
the purposes and administration of the plan; (6) conducting ap- 


27 In speaking before the staff of the Cleveland schools, Leonard P. Ayres, 
Vice-President of the Cleveland Trust Company, stated, “When I am consider- 
ing an applicant for employment I wish to know whether he has debated, taken 
part in athletics, written for the college paper. If what he has to offer is merely 
scholarship, I am suspicious of him.” Social Guidance in the Cleveland Schools, 


p. 122. Cleveland Teachers’ Federation. 1927. 
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propriate and helpful investigations and surveys of participation, and 
(7) promoting the intelligent use of these records by the proper 
guidance. In short, this committee will accept the responsibility for 
development, administration, and use of the system to the end that 
all students are stimulated, and limited if need be, to a wholesome 
and beneficial participation in the extracurricular activities of the 
school. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


The Administration and 
Supervision of Extracurricular 
Activities 


HE SERIOUSNESS with which extracurricular activities are 

now being considered, as evidenced by the time, attention, and 
money being invested in them, has brought a correlative demand that 
they function as effectively as possible in the lives of the students. 
This demand that they represent a good educational investment has 
opened up a vast field in the guiding and directing of the program— 
a field which school people have been seriously exploring only for 
the past two or three decades. If the reader doubts this statement, 
let him look up and compare the number of pertinent references in 
Reader’s Guide for an earlier and a more recent five-year period, say 
1915-1920 and 1940-1945. This movement for the development of 
competent guidance by specialized teachers and administrative officers 
really began in 1921 when the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals adopted this resolution: 


Whereas, the present development of socializing aims in education 
shows the increasing necessity for supervision and advisory contact with 
the students and the necessity of organizing the extracurricular activities 
of the school, and 

Whereas, many high schools of the country have with benefit to the 
schools and community recognized the work of Deans or Advisors by an 
allowance of time or salary, or both 

Therefore, be it resolved that this association express its belief that 
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_ such work should be officially recognized in every high school in the 
country.? 


Although at present “such work is officially recognized in every high 
school in the country,” there is considerable variation both in the 
titles and in the work of these administrative and supervisory officers, 
as well as in methods of recognition. However, this is but to be ex- 
pected in any pioneer work. In time these responsibilities, relation- 
ships, and methods will become more clearly defined, and appropriate 
and accurate titles of officers will become accepted. The purpose of 
this chapter is to indicate some of these officers and their duties and 
relationships, and to suggest ways and means of making their work 
more effective. 

Not all schools employ directors and deans, but all schools do 
schedule many of the activities which have been described in this 
volume and for which intelligent guidance must be provided. The 
suggestions concerning activities and relationships included here 
apply to all officers responsible for these, irrespective of their titles.” 


DIRECTOR OF ACTIVITIES 


The average high-school principal carries a great load of respon- 
sibilities, and in a school of any size he cannot give personal atten- 
tion to all of its activities. Further, because of his own particular 
training and experience he should not be expected to be equally inter- 
ested and competent in all fields. In recognition of this the large 
schools now employ several assistant principals or administrative 
officers, one of whom assumes charge of administration, another of 
supervision, and still another of activities. Of course the head of the 
school insures that there is a proper development, coordination, and 


1 Fifth Yearbook of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 


acquainting them with the school’s opportunities, and promoting the necessary 
contacts for intelligent capitalization. No student’s guidance record is complete 
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articulation of these various departments. This plan of organization 
allows for specialization and the capitalization of the individual dif- 
ferences of these assistant administrators, and by definitely charging 
responsibilities helps to guarantee more comprehensive and more 
satisfactory results. A director of activities is as logical as a director of 
the curriculum, of supervision, of guidance, or of administration. 

Work of the director of activities. The director is responsible for 
the initiation, promotion, and development of this phase of the 
school’s life. His work will touch all of the students of the school. 
He will develop plans for encouraging and, if necessary, for limiting, 
participation; assist in assigning sponsors to particular activities; help 
to provide materials and equipment; discourage those activities which 
are believed to be detrimental and for them substitute others more 
valuable; and promote the proper articulation of the various elements 
of the program. The director is not merely an unofficial promoter but 
a duly authorized administrator to whom the individual advisers are 
responsible, 

His program must be fairly proportioned. It is probably true that 
he will be more interested in certain activities than in others, but he 
must not allow his own personal interests to throw the program out 
of proper perspective and proportion. His criteria for allowing time, 
equipment, and attention will be, of course, the greatest good for the 
greatest number. And in the building of this program he must be able 
to justify his plans logically and satisfactorily to the sponsors on the 
basis of actual values, in order to prevent advisers from feeling that 
he is overemphasizing some activities and underemphasizing others. 

Obviously, it is not the function of the director to act as personal 
sponsor for the various particular activities. That would be as un- 
reasonable as to suggest that the principal should teach all the sub- 
jects of the curriculum. He may not be any more competent to spon- 
sor certain activities than is the principal to teach certain subjects. 
The director is an administrative and supervisory officer and as such 
will help to develop plans, charge responsibility, give wise leadership 
to promotion, and, finally, recognize accomplishments. 

Relations with the principal. The principal is the head of the 
school and as such is responsible for everything that goes on in it 
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‘ 


‘Therefore it is only reasonable that he have the final decision in any 
and all matters that concern it. Because he sees the school as a 
whole, and the various activities in their perspective and relationships 
to each other, his views may not always coincide with those of the 
director or sponsors, and they must realize this. The director must 
sympathetically recognize this responsibility of the principal and work 
closely with him. 

‘At the same time, it must be remembered that the principal does 
not assume the directorship any more than the director assumes the 
principalship. The former considers the latter his professional expert 
in matters of the extracurriculum, and the latter considers the former 
as his superior officer. Both appreciate the fact that they are working 
towards the same end. That which injures one injures both, that 
which helps one helps both. 

The principal must recognize that the task of the director is to 
initiate, promote, and correlate the development of the extracurricular 
activities, and not to keep books, run errands, and be a general handy 
man. This position is administrative and supervisory, not clerical. Of 
course it is very easy for the principal to unload some of his own 
duties on the director, especially if he is not entirely in sympathy 
with the extracurricular program. It is probably true that in more 
than one high school the principal, unable to get an assistant to 
handle details and routine, has inveigled the board of education into 
being “modern” and supplying him with a director of activities, who 
when appointed became a sort of general man-of-all-errands instead of 
an administrator of the extracurriculum. Such an attitude, of course, 
prevents any real development in this field. 

Relations with teachers. The director must be an educator of rare 
ability because he must educate his teachers, and this is often difficult 
to do. In many instances, because of long and continuous practice, 
the teacher’s attitudes and habits are solidly established. Tt is more 
difficult to teach a teacher to change a procedure or habit which he 
has been following for a number of years than it is to teach him facts 
about his subject. Many of the directors are younger and of more 
recent schooling than the teachers already employed, and often a 
hostile or uncooperative attitude is shown towards them. Such an 
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attitude complicates the work of the new director. He has no easy 
task, but if he has ideas, enthusiasm, and personality, he will be able 
to win the respect and cooperation of the faculty members. 

Generally speaking, there are three types of teachers, with, of 
course, variations and combinations of these. The first type is the 
teacher who considers the school a house in which subjects are taught, 
He believes that the school exists only for the passing along of sub- 
ject matter, and such expressions as leadership, initiative, respon- 
sibility, and citizenship are not in his vocabulary. He considers the 
extracurricular activity program as an intrusion upon schoolwork and 
a waste of time. Logically, the director of activities will probably do 
well to spend his energy teaching and leading the teacher who is 
willing to be taught and led, rather than to waste it on the one whose 
mind is closed to educational progress. 

A second type of teacher is the one who has already brought his 
activity to a high state of effectiveness and development. The director 
can probably do little with this sponsor except to encourage him, pro- 
vide him with the equipment and materials he requires, insure that 
he receives proper recognition for his efforts, and incidentally use his 
services in promoting the development of the other sponsors. This 
teacher will probably be closer to the other members of the faculty 
than the director himself, and this relationship can be capitalized 
for the improvement of the program. 

A third type of teacher is the one who is willing and anxious to 
serve but who lacks the necessary knowledges, skills, and materials, 
Many teachers will be found in this group. Following his study of 
1500 teaching graduates of Ohio State University, R. H. Eliassen 
concludes, “The present investigation and other recent studies have 
shown that more than 50 per cent of the secondary-school teachers 
throughout the country must perform extracurricular duties for which 
they are in most cases inadequately trained.” * Although the situa- 
tion has improved since 1932 when this statement was made, cer- 


* Eliassen, R. H., “The Teacher and Extra-Curriculum Activities,” School 


Review 40:364-371, May, 1932. See pp. 629-630 for pertinent references to the 
training of sponsors. 
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tainly no one would contend that today it is unimprovable.* Nearly 
all teachers recognize the values of these activities and are willing to 
accept responsibility for a share of them, but many do not know what 
to do, when to do it, and how to do it. They lack a program, The 
director does not hand this program to them already made, any more 
than the principal hands out similar programs for use in their cur- 
ticular work. Rather, he helps them to gather material, assists them 
in making contact with similar activities elsewhere, and in other 
ways contributes to the solution of their problem. 

The director must cultivate the teachers’ friendship in a wholesome 
and dignified manner. Probably the people we do not like are those 
whom we do not really know. Hence the director's first job is to be- 
come acquainted with the teachers and also to make them acquainted 
with him. Especially must he cultivate those who rather resent his 
program, his appointment, or his position. He must show that he 
recognizes that activities are secondary interests of the teacher, that 
the most important concern of the teacher is, of necessity, his class- 
room work. At all times he must be sympathetic and patient in his 
dealings and lead rather than drive. He will not, if he is wise, pass 
judgment upon a teacher in the presence of a student or student 
committee. If criticism or advice is in order he will talk the matter 
over privately with the person concerned. And he will not forget the 
importance of a pat on the back; surely in every teacher's sponsorship 
there are some elements which merit complimentary remarks. 

Faculty committee on activities. A general faculty committee will 
be of great assistance to the director. This group, of which the director 
is chairman, determines the policies, correlates elements of the pro- 
gram, supplies material and equipment, and in other ways helps to 
shape the activity life of the school. This plan of organization will 
be valuable not only because several heads are better than one, but 


4The question as to the advisability of the certification of activity directors 
(and teachers) is frequently raised. Undoubtedly such a banat would raise 
the general standards of this office. However, there are indirect requirements in 
some activities, such as, for example, music organizations (music), dramatics 
(English), athletics (physical education), and newspaper (English or journalism). 
Too, there is a quasi-requirement that the teacher shall have had experience in the 
activity in his high-school or college career. 
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also because it will naturally have a most salutary effect on the other 
members of the faculty, especially those who are inclined to look 
upon the new officer as an intruding upstart. Hence this committee 
should be composed of those faculty members who are highly re- 
spected by their colleagues, who have an interest and competency in 
activities, and who are educable. 

Relations with students. Another important relationship of the 
director will be with the students of the school. He will be a popular 
member of the faculty—probably the most popular—because his work 
concerns the things in which the student is likely to be most inter- 
ested. Further, he will rarely make assignments or set tasks; he will 
give no examinations; seldom will he punish students; and he will be 
in much closer contact with the student than will the average teacher, 
because of the informality of activity relationships. It will be easy for 
the small-minded teacher with limited perspective to be jealous of his 
popularity and publicity, but the director must go forward with his 
work undiscouraged by petty jealousy and unfair criticism. He must 
remember that the only person who makes no enemies and of whom 
others are not jealous is the one who accomplishes nothing. The 
greater the man, the greater the jealousy of, and the criticism directed 
towards, him. The director must ignore littleness and remain fair- 
minded and agreeable towards all faculty members, big, little, and 
average-sized. 

The director will be popular with the students, but he must not 
allow this to mean lower standards of work or undue familiarity. He 
must accept his task as seriously as if he were a regular classroom 
teacher and be unaffected by either the praise or the censure of stu- 
dent groups. He will undoubtedly make student enemies because of 
appointments and plans, but towards these and all others he must 
preserve his equanimity and wholesome and cordial relationships. As 
an alert student of himself he will at all times welcome criticism and 
constructive suggestions from others. 

Qualifications of the director. A consideration of the work of the 
director will reveal that the qualifications required for such an officer 
are of a high order. He must be at all times a real leader, and as a 
leader he must be teacher, administrator, counselor, and friend. He 
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should have the best of educational and professional preparation as 
well as good experience in teaching, if for no other reason than that 
such qualifications will mean a proper respect on the part of the 
other members of the faculty. Nothing wrecks morale more quickly 
than the knowledge that the leader is not well prepared and equipped ` 
to lead the followers. A pleasing personality, sympathy, unbounded 
enthusiasm, and a sound educational philosophy, in addition to the 
more technical requirements, are essential. 

The majority of schools are too small to employ a full-time director 
of activities. In these, a suitable teacher may be assigned part-time 
to the organization and administration of the program. In still other 
schools the responsibility must remain where it is now, in the hands 
of the principal. In any case, all of the basic principles suggested 
above will apply, whether the activity program is directed by a full- 
time or a part-time director or by the principal. 


THE DEAN OF GIRLS* 


The office of “Dean” or “Adviser” of girls is another of the high 
school’s many imitations of college procedures and activities. Unlike 
some of the imitations, this is a highly commendable one. The im- 
portance of this office is being evidenced by the increasing number of 
high-school deanships, the development of deans’ associations, the 
time and space devoted to professional meetings and literature, and 
the general good will of communities towards it. 

The dean in the earlier college was largely a trouble-shooting dis- 
ciplinarian, and about all that was necessary to start a scandal was to 
be seen coming from her office. However, when the deans themselves 
saw the possibilities of this position they changed it from an office 
of discipline to an office of educational assistance. Of course dis- 
cipline is often handled by this officer, but she now sees far beyond 
this more or less incidental routine. She is an educational con- 
structionist. 

5 Many schools have both a Dean of Girls and a Dean of Boys, although some 


have only the former. In general, the discussion of this section is applicable to 
both. 
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Title. A number of expressions are used to designate this high- 

school officer, chief among which are “preceptress,” “adviser,” “cen- 
sor,” “teacher adviser,” “mother,” “lady principal,” “counselor,” 
“welfare worker,” and “dean.” “Preceptress” is a cold and formal 

` term; “adviser” suggests the unpleasant; and “censor” is much worse; 
“mother” is too sentimental; “lady principal” is stilted; “counselor” 
applies more accurately to vocational work; and “welfare worker” 
already has a recognized connotation. “Dean” is probably preferable 
to any other because it is dignified and accurate. “Dean of girls” is 
more appropriate in the high school, and “dean of women” in the 
college and university. 

Work of the dean. In the large school the main function of the 
dean is to promote the general all-round development of tlie students, 
especially in those phases such as social, civic, and personal relation- 
ships, which all too frequently are not provided for in the regular 
curricular work. Naturally the duties of this office are extensive, 
ranging all the way from the handling of simple disciplinary cases to 
directing and supervising the entire extracurricular program. 

In discussing the responsibilities of this officer, Miss Sarah M. 
Sturtevant of Teachers College says: 


Her task is not merely a salmagundi of pick-up jobs, of managing 
details of parties, of serving on committees, or chaperoning dances; deans 
are not primarily patterns of social decorum, assistant clerks to principals 
and presidents, nor yet confidential advisers of high school and college 
students to speak to girls on subjects taboo to men. 


She then quotes from Miss Richmond's book, What Is Social Case 
Work? as follows: 


The field of the dean is the development of personality through con- 
scious and comprehensive adjustment of social relationships, and within 
that field the dean is not more occupied with the characteristics of the 
individual than of the environment, is no more able to neglect the one 
than the other. 


The work of the dean of girls has been classified by Miss Eula W. 
Deaton, of the Austin High School, Chicago, into five tasks as 
follows: 
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. Keep the children in school 

. Connect them with what is best in city and community 

. Teach proper use of leisure 

. Satisfy love of organization and need for self-expression 

5. Teach students how to live harmoniously with other people ® 


pwn re 


Because of the wide variation in local conditions and school 
organization, and also because of the many new situations constantly 
arising, it is not possible to propose a program for a dean of girls, It 
is possible, however, to suggest some of the work of this office. This 
will at least show the general types of activities that have been, and 
are now being, handled by it. Naturally not all of these activities 
would be found in any one school, and many of them, in some in- 
stances, could be handled more properly and effectively by other 
offices, but at least they are suggestive. No significance should be 
attached to the order in which the activities are listed. 


Scholastic Relations: 


Guidance to freshmen registration, advising 

Receptions to new students 

Handling absence, tardiness, excuses, dismissals 

Handling failures, investigating causes 

Developing good emotional attitudes towards school and its life 
Encouraging better scholarship 

Promoting the retention of students 

Handling cases of discipline 


Social Relations: 


Formulation of social calendars 

Regulation of parties, dances, receptions, and other social events 
Handling unusual cases and requests 

Supplying and supervising chaperonage and patronage 
Supplying information and materials for social education 
Organizing and supervising the extracurricular program 
Promoting and supervising all types of girls’ activities 


Health and Hygiene: 


Promoting discussions of sleep, diet, exercise, recreation, etc. 


© Deaton, E. W., “The Work of a Dean of Girls and Its Relation to that of a 
Dean of Women,” Proceedings of the National Education Association 57:420- 


425. 1919. 
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Giving adyice in personal problems 

Care in emergencies, accidents, sickness 

Corrective physical-education measures 

School rest rooms and hospital facilities 

Supervision of cloak- and washrooms 

Development of proper relations with physician and nurse 
Education in improvement of home conditions 


Morals, Manners, Courtesy: 


Teaching manners and courtesy 

Supervision of activities in which boys and girls participate together 
Character and personality ratings 

Counseling in love affairs 

Remedial work with serious unsocial cases 

Programs of constructive citizenship 

Social conduct in classroom and outside 

Good taste in dress, make-up, smoking, and other personal matters 
Publicity through posters, newspaper, home room, assembly, tags 


Curricular Guidance: 


Discussion and explanation of school’s curricula 

Information on courses, teachers, books, marks, tests 

Schedule making and readjustments 

Disseminating information on colleges and universities; entrance re- 
quirements, standards, social life, expenses 


Vocational Guidance: 


Providing vocational information, books, bulletins, charts, graphs, 
guides, posters 

Student analvsis charts, blanks, records, and work 

“Choose your vocation” campaigns 

“Stay in school” drives 

Employment and placement activities 

Working permits and certificates 

Follow-up work of all types 

Cooperation with employment bureaus and managers 

Information concerning trade and continuation schools 


Service to Students: 


Surveying student needs 

_ Student aid, shoes, books, carfare, clothes, food, medical service 
Information on boarding and rooms 

Establishment and supervision of student loan fund 
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Administration of scholarships 

Welcoming new students 

Providing financial assistance 

Service to sick students, flowers, fruit, books, magazines 
Care of absentee’s belongings 

Assisting absentees to keep up in their studies 

Special coaching activities 

Distribution of Christmas baskets and gifts 

Parties for subfreshmen 


Office Work and Relationships: 


Supervision of reports, records, supplies 

Special “at home” days to encourage office visitation 
Personal and private conferences 

Provision for rest rooms, first-aid equipment 

Records of plans and projects, recommendations, reports 
Correspondence with teachers, parents, schools 


Relationships with Teachers: 


Development of faculty cooperation 

Education of the faculty concerning the function of the dean 
Education of the faculty concerning its own responsibility 
Promoting good student attitudes towards faculty 
Cooperating with teachers on discipline, failures, guidance 


Home Visitation: 


Visiting homes of drop-outs 

Winning cooperation of parents of failing students 

Helping the home to establish conditions for effective schoolwork, 
home study, sleep, food, quiet, regular hours, no distractions 

Visiting sick and injured students 

Promoting mutual home-school understanding and appreciations 


Extraschool Relationships: 


Meeting with mothers’ clubs, church groups, women’s organizations 
Publicity through newspaper and other channels 

Making contacts with commercial and industrial firms 

Seeking cooperation of places of amusement 

Promoting “Mother and Daughter,” “Big Sister” banquets and events 
Promoting “Visit the school” day 

Cooperating with service and charity organizations 

Serving on committees of local organizations 
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Qualifications of the dean. Needless to state, the qualifications of 
a dean of girls, like those of the director of activities, are very high. 
Miss Elsie Smithies, of the University High School, Chicago, ques- 
tioned many high-school boys and girls, college men and women, 
mothers and professional men, concerning the qualifications requisite 
in a dean of girls. In all of the replies certain traits were included. 
Her general summary is as follows: 


She must have a broad understanding, well-developed sensitiveness to 
youthful emotions, impulses, whims, temptations, and weaknesses. Her 
ideals and morals must be exemplary. She must have scholarship, a sense 
of humor, a magnetic and optimistic personality. She must be youthful, 
if not in years at least in spirit. She must have sound common sense and 
sane balanced judgment. She should have good health, no nerves, pep, 
and good sportsmanship.” 


Such a set of requirements is certainly exacting. It may be dis- 
couraging to those who contemplate entering the field; but at the 
same time such a set of opinions indicates the high regard in which 
the deanship is held. And this is most encouraging. 

Any teacher entering upon this work should make serious study of 
herself, her duties, and her possibilities of successful service. Good 
intentions, sympathy, and personality are useless without the neces- 
sary knowledges and techniques. A teacher should no more consider 
herself competent to undertake the duties of the dean without ap- 
propriate professional training than she should consider herself com- 
petent to teach her subjects without training. And in a number of 
universities such courses are now available. 

Dangers. ‘There are three chief dangers connected with the estab- 
lishment of an office of dean of girls in the high school. The first is 
that too much will be expected of it. This office is very important, 
but it must not be expected to revolutionize school attitudes, pro- 
cedures, and organizations. It is not a panacea that will immediately 
and completely cure all of the ills of the school and its girlhood. It 
will make substantial contributions, but it cannot accept respon- 
sibility for setting straight all of the twists in the system. 


7 Smithies, E. M., “Qualities Essential to a Dean of Girls,” School Review 
32:203-208, March, 1924. 
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_ A second possible danger is that too much will be attempted by 
the new dean. Especially if the school has never before employed a 
dean, she and her position are both “on the spot.” In her enthusiasm 
for the work and in her attempt to justify her appointment she may 
promote too extensive a program and accomplish only scattering 
results, She must produce results that can be easily seen and ap- 
preciated. Consequently, if she is wise, she will make a survey of 
what she can do, select a few very definite and not too large tasks, 
and do these completely and well. She may, of course, initiate the 
larger and more indefinite programs which require several semesters 
or years for completion, but her main emphasis should be upon the 
accomplishment of the smaller and more definite tasks. 

A third danger of this office is that it will be considered by the 
principal and faculty as a sort of unloading ground onto which are 
dumped all sorts of odd jobs, especially the troublesome and per- 
plexing ones. Of course any such attitude on the part of teachers and 
administrators will handicap this office. The dean of girls is not a 
flunky; she, too, is an educational constructionist. 


THE SPONSOR 


The sponsor is a teacher who accepts responsibility for some par- 
ticular phase or activity of this program.* He is an adviser of a club, 
committee, staff, or other group. In a general way his work will not 
differ greatly from that of the director or dean except that his field 
will be smaller, more pointed, and definite. He is responsible for the 
organization, administration, and promotion of his activity. His chief 
contributions will be experience, judgment, and enthusiasm. Naturally 
he must be as interested in his activity and work with it in as serious 
a manner as he does with his regular classes. If his organization fails, 
he must consider this as his own personal failure. He must recognize 
that the activity exists for the education of the students and conse- 
quently insure that these capitalize the opportunity it offers. He must 


® Probably we need a new and more attractive designation for this school 
officer. “Adviser” is a cold term of rather unpleasant implication, and “sponsor,” 
due to the unhappy influence of the radio, is beginning to become both inac- 
curate and distasteful. ' 
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be neither a dictator nor an enthusiastic member of the group. His 
job is to counsel, advise, and promote student activity. And any 
attempt to dominate will only antagonize the group and prevent or 
delay good results. He will, of course, recognize his superior in extra- 
curricular affairs in the same way that he does in curricular relation- 
ships. 

The ideas of the students themselves as to what constitutes a good 
sponsor are probably as valuable and discriminating as those of school 
administrators, as the following qualifications, representing a sum- 
mary of student opinion at the Oak Park, Illinois, High School, would 
appear to indicate: The ideal sponsor should have (1) the habit of 
allowing the students to assume most of the responsibility, (2) tact 
in directing the choice of programs without the students’ feeling that 
he is interfering, (3) the ability to make friends with the students 
on an informal basis outside of class, (4) a sympathetic understand- 
ing, (5) a knowledge of the subject on which the club is based, 
(6) a strong and pleasing personality, and (7) a sense of humor.® 

Because of the sponsor's close relationships with the student, the 
following statement of Professor Frank McMurry, made during the 
course of a celebration in his honor, is pertinent: 


As I see it, the greatest test of a teacher is to be found in the extent 
of his friendship with students and in the extent to which he utilizes that 
friendship for their benefit. . . . A warm heart, leading to strong friend- 
ship, is a bigger thing in teaching than skill in instruction. . . . How 
would these facts influence me, if I were to live my professional life over 
again? I would not leave the cementing of friendships so much to acci- 
dent. I would set aside far more time for meeting students. I would make 
more of a study of students when I was with them, and I would assume 
that advising with them on any or all matters that they cared to talk over 
seriously was my highest function.1° 


As was also emphasized earlier, the responsibilities in this field 
should be considered a part of the teacher’s regular program and not 
additions to it. In short, while an assignment may be an “extra- 
curricular” activity, it should not be an “extra-teacher-load” activity. 

° Blackburn, L., Our High School Clubs, The Macmillan Company. 1928. 


10“The Biggest Thing in Teaching,” Teachers College Record 28:217-218, 
November, 1926. 
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Loads should be so equated that no teacher will feel that he is being 
imposed upon. Extra salary," smaller regular load, assistance and con- 
cessions of various types, will prove to the teacher that the administra- 
tion is not saddling him with a lot of extra duties on an apologetic 
““we-have-to-do-these-and-you-have-to-do-your-share-whether-you-like- 
it-ornot” basis. Also, such sensible provision will insure that the 
teacher is not so overloaded as to be unable to do justice to his pro- 
gram of extracurricular activities. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


Evaluation and Other Problems 


ECAUSE THE FIELD of extracurricular activities is so extensive 
there has been no attempt at completeness in this book; such a 
presentation would require several volumes. In fact, separate books 
have been written on all the major topics here represented. The 
author has tried to cover the most important of the extracurricular 
activities in such a manner as to give the busy teacher and administra- 
tor immediate and practical assistance. In this final chapter will be 
discussed some of the most troublesome general problems which the 
faculty must face. A few of these have already been presented in pre- 
vious chapters, but a brief treatment here will serve not only to sum- 
marize them and emphasize their importance, but also to direct 
efforts towards their solution and to suggest sources of additional 
help. 

Of course it must be recognized that there never was, and there 
never will be, a problemless extracurricular program. There will 
always be new settings—conditions, educational ideals, activities, pro- 
cedures, materials, teachers, students, etc.—which will bring new prob- 
lems and demand corresponding changes. Although not all change 
represents progress, at least this is true—there is no progress without 
change. An administrator or teacher should be rather suspicious of 
an activity which appears to have reached its full development, be- 
cause such an activity in today’s school will probably be something 
entirely different in tomorrow's school—if that school has kept pace 
with the march of time. Consequently, it is much more reasonable 
for the administrator or teacher to expect new problems, perhaps even 
in a way to welcome them, than it is for him to expect to attain | 
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permanent solutions. In short, he should be encouraged, rather than 
be discouraged, by the seemingly unending procession of difficulties. 


EVALUATING EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Great progress has been made in the field of educational measure- 
ment during the past two or three decades, most of it in the organiza- 
tion, methods, and materials of the regular curriculum, And because 
the basic assumption has always been that the student who makes 
high marks in his curricular work will attain a corresponding degree 
of success in his later lifework, most of this measurement has been 
concerned largely with the extent to which he has mastered the 
“stunts of education”; it has been little concerned with the extent 
to which this mastery causes him to live more completely and whole- 
somely. Just here is a pitfall which, as much as possible, evaluation in 
extracurricular activities must avoid. 

It is as logical to rate the student in his extracurricular as in his 
curricular affairs. It is also logical to rate these activities themselves in 
order to provide only those opportunities which are most effective in 
producing desirable results. In short, the evaluation of extracurricular 
activities must involve two types of measurement, first (to reverse 
the order), of the various elements of the program itself, and second, 
of the students’ participation in these elements. Such a program of 
measurement probably will be more difficult than a program of 
estimating successes in the curricular fields in which more definite and 
limited goals are sought, but it must come; and in time it will. 

The objectives of evaluation. To determine the immediate effects 
of participation. Some of the methods of attempting to discover the 
relationship of participation to scholarship, discipline, and general 
emotional attitude were sketched in Chapter XXV. Undoubtedly 

1 For a study of changes in activities in 269 schools see Jones, G., Extra-Curricu- 
lar Activities in Relation to the Curriculum, Chaps. II-IV. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 667. 1935. 

2 Although it is a little old, probably the best single general article on evalua- 
tion, one that summarizes and reflects many of the other articles, is Grim, P. R., 
“Evaluating the School Activities Program,” School Activities 8:198-200, 208- 


213, January, 1937. Articles on evaluation are listed in nearly all of the main bib- 
liographies in this book. 
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there are in many instances both desirable and undesirable effects 
from participation, and some of these may be rather easy to recog- 
nize, However, as was pointed out before, even a discovery of close 
relationship of participation to scholarship or discipline does not tell 
us exactly to what extent participation was influential or responsible, 
nor does it tell us what might have happened had there been no 
participation. 

To determine the ultimate effect of participation. Obviously, the 
school must not only be interested in an immediate development of 
student abilities and capacities but also in the ultimate development 
of them. To illustrate: it has often been stated that the individual’s 
standards of leisure have been fairly completely established by the 
time he leaves high school. If this is true then it is reasonable to 
assume that the school must accept almost entire responsibility for 
the setting of these standards, Therefore a check-up on former stu- 
dents and alumni, after they have been out of school for several 
years, should offer some evidence as to the effectiveness or ineffective- 
ness of the school’s program. Here again, such an investigation would 
not show us exactly to what these adults’ standards were directly 
attributable, nor would they indicate how much higher or lower they 
might have been had these students not participated, or participated 
more. Nevertheless, we must assume that the school does have con- 
siderable influence, and also that these final developments do repre- 
sent ultimate effects.* 

Types of evaluative procedures. The extent of participation. We 
assume that if participation in activities is beneficial to one student it 
is, in general, beneficial to all. Hence, one method of measuring 
effectiveness is noting the extent to which students participate. This 
may not tell us a great deal, but at least it furnishes figures which 
may be used as a basis for interschool comparisons, and these may be 
valuable. For instance, if 30 per cent of the students participate in 


3 In “School Activities and Personality Development,” School Activities 20:275- 
277, May, 1949, J. R. Shannon reflects seven investigations of the relationship 
between extracurricular participation and post-school success. Although here we 
are interested only in this procedure as a device of evaluation, Shannon's conclu- 
sion is worth noting: “With the conclusions of these researches pointing in the 
same direction, the case for school activities is clear; they, more than routine 
class activities, mold wholesome and attractive personalities.” 
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one school, 50 per cent in another, and 7o per cent in a third, we 
have something upon which to base a good guess as to the effective- 
ness of the three programs.* 

The nature of the participation. This is really a part of the above 
device because the extent of participation, considered by itself, does 
not give us any information concerning its quality. A student may 
“participate” by being merely a nominal member of an organization, 
and it is possible that he may not receive any more benefits from 
being a member of it than he would receive if he were not a member. 
Here again, this type of measurement is exceedingly difficult to make 
because of the wide variation in types and relative potentialities of 
opportunities and students, and also because of our inability to 
evaluate student development in terms of possibilities of maximal 
development. Even so, a judgment of the apparent interest, industry, 
and activity of the participants does supply us with some measure of 
the nature of participation. 

Expression of opinion. The simplest form of measurement is an 
expression of opinion concerning the item being evaluated. Of 
course this expression itself may be simple, or it may be very long, 
detailed, analytical, and complex. But whether simple or complex, 
an opinion represents measurement because it is based upon stand- 
ards felt, implied, or definitely stated. Of course the more competent 
and unbiased the one expressing the opinion, the more accurate will 
be the measurement. In any case, this device cannot be dismissed with 
a curt and deprecatory statement, “it is subjective—mere opinion.” 
Even mere opinion has nearly always some basis in fact. Probably 
due to the complicated nature and wide variety of extracurricular 
activities and relationships and the consequent difficulty of tracing 
very definitely, directly, and accurately the many influences operative, 
this type of evaluation will always be the most commonly used in 
this field.* 

The devices which may be used in expressing opinion include sim- 

‘For a very careful analysis of the extent of participation see Jones, G. op. cit., 
Chap. V. 

5 See Lorenzen, S. H., “Opinion Reactions in High-School Follow-Up Studies,” 


Bulletin 33:119-126, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Jan- 
uary, 1949. This article reviews eighteen studies made since 1940. 
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ple reactions of like and dislike, score and rating cards, analytical and 
evaluative discussions, written detailed reports, balloting, and others, 
some of which have already been suggested in the earlier chapters on 
clubs, assembly programs, and the home room. These evaluations 
may be made by administrators, sponsors, participants, alumni, par- 
ents, and patrons, and by competent outside critics. 

1. Opinions of school administrators. The principal can feel the 
pulse of the school more accurately than any other individual in it 
because he is in a position to see the entire setting in the proper 
perspective. As he is not close to individual activities, he is conse- 
quently not biased because of enthusiasm for certain ones. More- 
over, his office is always a general clearinghouse for the ideas, reac- 
tions, and opinions of teachers, students, and outsiders. He, better 
than anyone else, is able to evaluate the general development of 
the program, if, as, and when he has an adequate philosophy of 
education to know when some particular activity is getting beyond 
control or another is being slighted. And more important, he is also 
in a position to note their general effects upon the students and the 
school. No one is more competent to judge general school morale 
than the principal. 

2. Opinions of sponsors. Although the sponsor's estimates of the 
effects of his particular activity may be colored by personal interest 
and bias, yet they do represent evaluations of considerable merit 
even if they are heavily discounted. The sponsor is close to his 
activity, knows its participants, both when they entered and when 
they left, and he is in position to note the effects of the various 
elements of his program. The classic studies of Fretwell and Rohr- 
bach are illustrative of this type of measurement.” 

3. Opinions of participants. It is reasonable to believe that if the 
activity is designed to bring about certain changes in the student he 
himself should be the first to feel and note these changes. Hence, it 


€ For a more complete discussion of these devices see the author’s School Clubs, 
pp. 62-65; Assembly and Auditorium Activities, pp. 32-34; and his Home Room 
Guidance Rey. Ed., pp. 156-164, 199-218. 

7 Fretwell, E. K., “Education for Leadership,” Teachers College Record 20:324- 
352, September, 1919. Rohrbach, O. A. W. Non-Athletic Activities in the Sec- 
ondary School, Westbrook Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 1925. 
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is perfectly logical to utilize his evaluations. It is of course true that 
these activities are voluntary on his part and that consequently he 
may tend to overrate their values. At the same time, his critical atti- 
tude towards the organization will likely tend to equalize what might 
be otherwise an overenthusiastic evaluation. In any case, he is in bet- 
ter position to appreciate what is happening within himself because 
of them than is the outsider. 
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4. Opinions of alumni. The graduates and former students of the 
school are in a good position to rate the effects of their participation 
because they are far enough away from it to be uninfluenced by its 
immediate appeal. Probably, too, they have had experiences in which 
they could see its potential values, whether these obtained or not. 
Such an evaluation is not only very logical but also exceedingly im- 
portant because, as suggested previously, participation must be of 
benefit not only to the student immediately but also to him ultimately 
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as an adult. He, too, may underrate or overrate, and, further, what 
he considered beneficial for the students of his own day may, due to 
changed conditions, not be so important for those of the present day. 
However, if he is unable to see definite and direct contributions, then 
something is wrong with the program. 
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5. Opinions of parents and patrons. The adults of the community, 
too, are in a good position to evaluate the extracurricular program, 
because they are continually hearing the informal discussions of their 
children (which incidentally are usually honest because they are un- 
influenced by the presence of teachers and school administrators), 
noting the attitudes taken towards activities by these students, as well 
as those taken by other parents and patrons. Although these student 
and parent reactions may be based upon incomplete, inaccurate, and 
secondhand information, yet they do have some basis in fact. ‘These 
adults probably have a fairly accurate feeling of the general morale 
and tone of the school. 

6. Opinions of competent critics. The competent critic is the indi- 
vidual who has had a great deal of experience with activities and is 
therefore qualified to judge relative worth of programs, methods of 
organization and administration, and materials. This, too, represents 
subjective evaluation, but it is nevertheless based on definitely estab- 
lished standards. The professional jewel expert who rates colors in a 
precious stone, or the coffee taster who evaluates flavors, is giving 
subjective estimates, but these are based upon long and wide ex- 
perience and so are accepted. Surveys and ratings of music, dramatics, 
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and publications in competitions represent this type of evalua- 
tion.® 

Controlled experimentation. Although difficult to organize, pro- 
mote, and administer because of the widely varying potentialities of 
opportunities and student abilities, capacities, and attitudes, con- 
trolled experimentation offers a very attractive field for the educator 
who is interested in definitely evaluating extracurricular activities. In 
the simplest form of this plan two properly equated groups, one par- 
ticipating and one nonparticipating, are set up, measured, and after a 
certain period measured again.? Obviously, if the experiment has 
been carefully safeguarded, any difference in final scores or ratings is 
attributable largely to the training received. In a similar manner two 
methods of organizing or administering an activity, two types of ma- 
terial, times of meeting, lengths of participation, places of meeting, 
and other elements may be similarly studied and relative evaluations 
made. We need many of these experiments in extracurricular 
activities. 

As yet relatively few controlled experiments have been made in this 
field. It is true that many experiments have been made, but most of 
them have been of the “we-tried-this-and-itdidn’t-work-so-we-tried- 
something-else” type. Usually, too, no very serious attempts were 
made to discover why it did not work, to determine whether it might 
have worked under other conditions, or to what extent it might have 
been successful with only slight changes in procedures. 

Incidentally, it is to be regretted that only successes are written up 
in professional literature. Descriptions of failures, together with care- 
ful analyses of the probable reasons for failure, would be as effective 
in many instances as accounts of glowing successes. A well-analyzed 
failure would at least eliminate some of the weaknesses and dangers 
and ineffective procedures. Such an account might not be positively 
constructive, but it would certainly be negatively so. At least, it 


2 Two comprehensive illustrations of this type of evaluation are the doctoral 
dissertations of Jones, G., op. cit., and Wise, J. H., An Evaluation of Extra-Curricu- 
lar Activities in Large Southern High Schools. George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 1935. 

® In “Leadership Can be Taught,” Clearing House 11:280-281, January, 1937, 
G. A. Eichler describes four experiments with the parallel-group technique. 
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would be helpful.1° But the average teacher or administrator naturally 
dislikes the idea of failure and hesitates to give publicity to it. 

Use of all types of evaluation desirable. Evaluation is neither a 
one-man nor a one-technique job. It is reasonable to assume that the 
use of all possible methods of evaluating participation in extra- 
curricular activities is preferable to the use of one type only. It is 
true that some activities lend themselves more readily to certain types 
of measurement than do others, but at the same time it is logical to 
believe that nearly all activities are more or less susceptible to the 
same kind of evaluative procedures. Furthermore, several types of 
measurement would not only offer additional slants on values, but 
also serve as checks against each other. 

The interpretation of results. It is trite to state that the task of 
measuring is not done when ratings have been made or marks given, 
although, sad to relate, many programs of evaluation stop just there. 
And here again, the evaluator of participation in extracurricular 
activities must avoid the mistake of many an administrator who makes 
a good investigation of marks, promotions, absence, finance, or other 
important area of schoolwork, gives it some publicity, and then lays 
it away in his files to be soon forgotten, thereby failing to capitalize 
it effectively. 

Common sense tells us that once an evaluation has been made it 
should be judged or interpreted in the light of such questions as 
“What does it mean?” and “How shall we use it?” To emphasize, 
such an interpretation is not an evaluation of participation itself but 
rather an evaluation of the activities in which the participation was 
measured. It shows the high and the low spots of the entire program, 
as well as strengths and weaknesses in the various elements, such as 
organization, administration, supervision, membership, programs, 
material, and financing, of each activity. This interpretation should be 

10 Two such articles are, Meyer, F., “A Student Court Passes,” School Activities 


13:227-228, February, 1948, and McLaughlin, R., “Our School Voted It Down,” 
School Activities 21:8-11, September, 1949. 

An excellent example of the use of this type of procedure is the “I Learned 
About Flying From That” series which has been a feature of Flying for several 
years. In each of these articles the pilot describes what he did (or did not do), 
the final result, and what he should have done. Undoubtedly, these true stories 
have prevented many similar accidents and near-accidents, 
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capitalized by reorganization, replacement, substitution, change, ex- 
perimentation, and other procedures which will bring improvement. 
A time-consuming program of evaluation is worse than useless un- 
less it is properly capitalized. But apparently some school people have 
not as yet realized this. 
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OTHER PROBLEMS 


Justifying extracurricular activities. It has already been stressed 
that a logical and well-founded belief in the values of extracurricular 
activities is essential to the proper development of the program, and 
that justification of them on any other basis will always mean a half- 
hearted and inadequate support. Hence, it is well to emphasize again 
that these activities should be almost, if not entirely, maintained on 
the basis of their own direct contributions, rather than on the basis 
of their indirect or motivational values. 

The natural attractiveness of this program, together with the 
mechanical (and necessary, apparently) device of eligibility require- 
ments, does furnish a very effective means of stimulating the student’s 
curricular work, but such a support is illogical and detrimental. There 
is as much reason for justifying English or history on the basis that 
it motivates the student’s work in football or social events, as there is 
for justifying his work in football or social events on the basis that it 
motivates his work in English or history. It is true, of course, that 
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there are certain important and desirable correlative values, but these 
are not, strictly speaking, motivational in nature. In short, if these 
activities cannot be justified on the basis of their own direct and im- 
mediate contributions, then they probably cannot be justified at all. 
Here again, the faculty itself must take the lead in developing a 
logical support for its extracurricular program. 

Fusion of the curriculum and the extracurriculum. All through 
this book it has been pointed out that a policy which accentuates the 
dualism between curricular and extracurricular activities is unfortunate 
and undesirable. Such a conception handicaps the full development 
of both of these programs because it fails to recognize that each can 
contribute to and enrich the other. Although they employ somewhat 
different methods and settings, yet both have about the same general 
objectives, utilize about the same equipment, and concern the same 
teachers and students, Therefore it is reasonable that they should be 
integrated as closely as possible consistent with achieving success 
without detrimentally affecting each other. Such integration will not 
be attained so long as the extracurricular activities are considered 
largely as motivators of the curricular program. Some of the pos- 
sibilities of these relationships have been suggested in connection with 
the discussions of the home room, council, assembly, clubs, athletics, 
dramatics, music, trips, publications, and other activities. Much has 
been done in this direction during the past two decades, but much 
still remains to be done before these two programs are really in- 
tegrated effectually. 

General program policy. Another important problem which the 
faculty must solve concerns program policies. In general, a plan or pro- 
gram may be (1) originally developed, (2) copied, or (3) adapted 
from some other. And the administration of the school, as well as 
individual teachers, will have to decide which of these three pro- 
cedures it will, in the main, follow. 

Initiating and developing an original plan is usually uneconomical 
and often unprofitable, because it does not capitalize the experience of 
others. There is no more logic in a faculty doing this than there 
would be in an automobile manufacturer similarly designing and 
building each new car from “scratch.” Probably not much needs to 
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be said about this procedure because there are very, very few really 
“original” developments in anything. Even new and startling inven- 
tions are based upon previous knowledges and experiences. 

A blind and slavish copying is probably as common in educational 
affairs as it is in any other field of endeavor. Often lack of time, 
suitable experience, background, foresight, and general ability com- 
bine to make indiscriminate imitation an easier road to travel than 
intelligent adaptation. The assumption that “all schools are schools” 
and therefore that a program or plan which is successful in one will 
also be successful in others is no more reasonable than a similar 
assumption that “all men are men” and hence a suit of clothes or a 
pair of shoes which fits one will fit all. Schools are dissimilar in types, 
organization, purposes, communities, and support, as well as in the 
experiences, maturities, ambitions, and general educational back- 
grounds of teachers and students, and consequently slavish imitation 
will always represent unintelligent leadership. Incidentally, here is 
the danger in presenting a volume such as this—the possibility of 
encouraging blind imitation because “‘it’s in the book.” 

However, despite major and minor differences between schools, 
there are similarities and, consequently, there is a place for a dis- 
criminating adaptation of plans and programs. Naturally, the greater 
the similarities of schools, the greater the possibilities of success in the 
utilization of each other’s activities. Intelligent adaptation may be a 
bit less economical than copying, but it is more productive of “a 
good fit.” In short, this method of producing plans is more desirable 
than either of the other two discussed. 

Of course, an essential part of any program of adaptation involves 
access to suitable activities, processes, plans, programs, methods, and 
materials, And this means that the school should supply appropriate 
books, magazines, bulletins, reports, and similar material in which 
activities are described and evaluated; it should promote both teacher 
and student visitation with other teachers, groups, and students; and 
it should encourage teachers to take courses, and attend lectures, 
conferences, workshops, and similar meetings at which the various 
methods of handling extracurricular activities are presented and 


discussed. 
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Finally, this policy must include proper attention to the question of 
permanence of organizations, plans, schedules, methods, and ma- 
terials. It is easy to assume that once a creditable program of extra- 
curricular activities has been established it has been made for all 
time, and that few or no additional efforts need to be expended on it. 
Here again, this assumption is no more reasonable than would be a 
similar one, that once an individual purchases a pleasing and perfect- 
fitting suit of clothes, he will never need to buy another. Suits wear 
out, and styles and materials, and even purposes and values, change. 
Similarly in extracurricular activities, materials and activities wear 
out, and ideals, purposes, and values change to some extent. Hence, 
an intelligent faculty will give the same careful attention and con- 
structive criticism to its extracurricular program that it does to its own 
clothing, or to the books, methods, materials, and equipment of its 
curricular subjects. This process is continuous; it never ends. 

Relative emphasis. At least two explanations of the situation de- 
scribed in the oft-quoted statement, “My side show is eating up my 
main tent,” may be made. Either the “main tent” is not particularly 
strong and attractive, or the “side show” is getting out of control; 
or perhaps both of these conditions exist. There is no more logic in 
allowing athletics, debate, music, or clubs to dominate the school 
than there is in allowing English, history, shop, or foreign language 
to dominate it. And the principal and faculty must accept the blame 
for any such disproportioned program. 

On the other hand, there is a possibility of underemphasis because 
of differences in educational beliefs and policies. The teacher or 
administrator who considers the school as a place in which subjects 
are taught very easily becomes jealous and suspicious of anything 
which threatens in any degree to detract from a reverence for this 
material. And usually he attempts by various means, both direct and 
indirect, to hinder and prevent the development of the extracurricular 
program. As a result his “circus” is less interesting, attractive, and 
profitable because it has no “side shows.” 1 

The teacher of the new day—the one who is more interested in 


11 See footnote reference on p. 16 to the lack of spirit in the schools of some 
foreign countries. 
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teaching students than he is in teaching subjects, and to whom the 
student is the most sacred thing in the school—will welcome any 
change whereby he can do his job the better. He will not blindly 
accept suggested changes or innovations but will be alert to all that 
is offered and endeavor intelligently to experiment, weigh, imitate, 
adapt, and incorporate. He has no fear of “side shows” or “main 
tents,” nor has he any petty jealousies concerning traditional sub- 
jects, organization, or procedures. To him education is a progressing 
science. 

The school authorities, and not the enthusiasts, either curricular 
or extracurricular, must accept the responsibility for preserving a 
reasonable ratio between these two fields. They must see the entire 
program in perspective, and plan as wisely and intelligently for one as 
for the other. Just what these proportions shall be no one can tell, 
because conditions will vary from community to community and 
even from school to school within the same community. However, 
there are areas beyond which development will mean overemphasis 
and misemphasis. The delegated authorities must stake out these 
areas. 
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The extent of formalization. To what extent should extracurricular 
activities be formalized? For instance, should participation be re- 
quired? If so, how much? Should credit for participation be allowed? 
If so, how much, and on what basis? Should provision be made for 
including these activities in the regular daily schedule? If so, how 
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much time should be allowed? What period should be assigned to 
them? Should participation be stimulated and limited? If so, by what 
means and to what extent? Should office records of participation be 
kept? If so, what kind, and in what ways should they be utilized? 
To what extent should these activities be faculty-initiated, admin- 
istered, supervised, and controlled? Any school which is interested in 
improving this program will have to face these and similar questions. 
And the basis for the correct or more appropriate answers must not 
be either tradition or a desire “to be modern,” but a serious con- 
sideration of the students’ vital needs. 

On the one hand there is a danger of no provisions for system at 
all, and a consequent looseness in organization and administration 
that results in a failure to give proper importance and dignity to the 
program and to provide intelligent, continued, and constructive 
support. On the other hand there is a danger of an excessive 
formalization which will transform these activities into school tasks, 
thereby robbing them of their attractiveness, and crushing student 
interest, spontaneity, creative abilities, and leadership.12 Somewhere 
between these two extremes there lies a happy medium which will 
have to be discovered by each individual school. There is no general 
prescription which will fit all settings and all situations. 

Interscholastic competition. Another annoying problem on which 
the faculty will have to establish a sensible policy concerns inter- 
scholastic competition of all types. Many of these contests, both 
curricular and extracurricular, are being promoted in American sec- 
ondary schools. With but few exceptions, these affairs represent 
about the same vexatious settings and opportunities for unwise and 
unethical conduct that have always been found in interscholastic 
athletics, and for which athletics has been so roundly condemned. 

To illustrate: for six years the author was chairman of a university 
committee which staged an annual academic contest, in which, in the 


12 Galen Jones says in this,connection, “The development of definite courses 
of study for these [student council, assembly, clubs, and home room] is not 
feasible and tends to formalize them. The adolescent, with his desires for new 
ventures, needs areas of experience which have not been too definitely charted 
beforehand.” Op. cit., p. 88. { 
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final year, more than 1300 high-school students participated.# And 
despite every precaution, nearly all of the abuses of interscholastic 
athletics crept into the affair. Students were excused from regular 
classes, given special coaching, and even sent to summer school in 
order to prepare for the event; copies of the examination questions 
were stolen; ineligibles were entered; all sorts of pressure, pleasant 
and unpleasant, was brought to bear upon committee members, 
officials, and judges; students wrote down immediately following the 
tests all of the questions they could remember in order to compile a 
list to be used in preparing for later contests; teachers were hired 
and fired on the basis of the success of their entrants; undesirable 
interschool jealousies and feelings developed; and to top it all, the 
schools which won the events usually illogically boasted about the 
success of their “system and methods.” Of course, three other valid 
criticisms were raised, (1) the overemphasis upon traditional subject 
matter, (2) the domination of the high-school curriculum by the 
test-makers, and (3) the discouragement of deviation from the 
standardized norms established by the tests. The activity was con- 
sidered so detrimental that it was discontinued, 

Of course it may be held that the committee in charge of this event 
was incompetent, and perhaps it was. On the other hand, it was prob- 
ably as competent as the average group, and moreover it was con- 
scientious in attempting to make this an event that was really educa- 
tionally profitable; and after several years of experience it certainly 
had acquired some competency in handling it. It is logical, too, to 
believe that the students, teachers, and administrators concerned (not 
all of whom, of course, played the game unfairly) were not very much 
different from those to be found in other schools of the country. It 
is not the intention here to prove or disprove the value of an activity 
with a single illustration. What is being emphasized is that the most 
careful plans and precautions may be inadequate to meet the many, 
varied, and complicated problems involved in the successful staging 
of an educative interscholastic competition. 

Any competition stimulates participation, encourages development, 


13 For a brief description of this type of event see pp. 556-557 
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sets standards, and makes for school morale and community interest, 
and, if properly safeguarded and controlled (provided this is possible), 
may be beneficial. However, because it limits participation to a few 
individuals and to restricted areas of activities, because of the pos- 
sibilities of unethical actions and unsocial attitudes, and because it 
too often makes “winning” synonymous with “success” (of teacher, 
contestant, and school) and “losing” synonymous with “failure,” a 
contest may very easily be detrimental. Turning out a “winner” is 
no more a justifiable aim in dramatics, music, spelling, or Latin than 
it is in football or debate.™ 

One reason for the rapid development of these interscholastic con- 
tests is the desire of a college, university, state department, associa- 
tion, or other organization, or individual officers of these, for pub- 
licity; this activity offers an excellent channel for the promotion of 
such a program. And too frequently the basic idea of education is 
obscured by this desire for a spectacular “show.” Which means that 
the local faculty should, before it schedules or authorizes participa- 
tion in any interscholastic contest, consider the pros and cons most 
discriminatingly.'* The real responsibility not only for making the 
decision concerning participation, but also for properly educating the 
school and its community, rests with the faculty of the local school. 

Naturally, because of his position as leader of the faculty, the prin- 
cipal must accept the final responsibility. 

14 “We are sorry to read that ‘interscholastic quiz contests are almost as pop- 
ular in as interscholastic sports.’ Not because we are jealous of sports 
publicity, but because we heartily dislike to see education confused with the 
glorification of a lot of isolated and unimportant facts. 

“Another illustration of this radio-type of ‘educational emphasis’ is the spelling 
contest, in preparation for which pupils waste hours and hours of valuable time 
learning to spell words which they will rarely or never be called upon to spell 
outside the narrow confines of a stunt.” Editorial, School Activities 22:178, Feb- 
ruary, 1951. 

18 In the October and February issues of The Bulletin, the Contest Committee 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals lists ““Recommenda- 
tions for Participating in National Contests in Schools,” “Criteria Used in Eval- 
uating All National Contests,” and “Approved National Contests.” Every 
secondary-school principal and activity director should be familiar with this S 
lent material. “Competition in School Activities,” North Central Association 
Quarterly 25:234-237, October, 1950, is the first of a series of articles to be 


published by the Committee on Contests of this Association. 
16 See pp. 76-77 for a discussion of home-room competitions. 
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Faculty leadership. As suggested in Chapter XXVI, faculty spon- 
sorship is a basic element in any program of extracurricular activities, 
and, too, it is a most troublesome one because of the great number 
and wide variety of ideals, ideas, interests, preparations, experiences, 
ambitions, personalities, and general competencies represented in the 
faculty. An unsympathetic and incompetent sponsor is a menace to 
the development of any kind of functioning program. So, too, is the 
overenthusiastic adviser, especially if she tends to “lord it over” her 
less successful colleagues or if she feels that her work is being limited 
by the administration. The impersonal expression of honest doubts 
and disagreements should be not only expected but actually desired 
and encouraged, to the end that improvement be made. A good, inter- 
ested, and sympathetic critic is the best friend any cause can have. 

According to R. H. Eliassen (page 618) only about 50 per cent of 
teachers are prepared for the duties of sponsorship. While this is to 
be regretted, yet it is only to be expected because of the recency of 
the development of the movement for constructive faculty leader- 
ship. Increasingly, administrators are concerned with the preparation 
of teaching applicants, and this demand will bring more competent 


17 See also the references on p. 556. 
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leaders into the field. For instance, in his nation-wide study of “The 
Preparation of Secondary Teachers in Teachers Colleges for Guiding 
and Directing Extra-Curricular Activities,” Dr. E. S. Briggs discovered 
that three fourths of the principals wanted teachers to have special 
professional training in these activities.'* And this is very encourag- 
ing. 

In the meantime, an examination of the curricula of teachers col- 
leges is not so encouraging. It is commonly believed that nearly every 
teacher-training institution offers courses for the preparation of future 
leaders of extracurricular activities; and many of them do, offering 
not only general, but also specialized, courses in athletics, dramatics, 
assembly, publications, and home rooms. However, Dr. Briggs’ study 
revealed that only 22 of the 100 state teachers colleges investigated 
offered such courses, and that 56 of them included certain units of 
work in connection with particular subject courses. All of which leads 
to the natural conclusion that despite popular belief there is still a 
decided deficiency in teacher-preparation opportunities. In the face 
of the demand for trained leaders the causes for this lack are difficult 
to define and explain. In any case, a continuous and increased de- 
mand from school administrators will ultimately bring these courses 
into teacher-training institutions; and when this happens, a consider- 
able number of the principal’s perplexing problems in this connection 
will be solved. 
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18 Christian College, Columbia, Missouri, 1935. 
1 See also the references on pp. 629-630. 
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Student leadership. This phase of activity is no less important 
than that discussed immediately above; but in one way at least it rep- 
resents a more vexatious problem because, although the administrator 
can assign responsibilities to his teachers he cannot assign them to 
voluntary participants. Hence, it is logical to assume that it requires 
more sagacity, ingenuity, and skill on the part of the administrator to 
develop profitable student leadership than it does to develop faculty 
leadership. This is the main reason why the problem is com- 
plicated. 

In general, on the basis of avenues of approach to positions, leaders 
may be classified as those who attain their offices through (1) elec- 
tion, (2) appointment, (3) “making” (team, cast, staff, etc.), and 
(4) general informal acceptance. Of course all leaders, whether offi- 
cially authorized or just popularly accepted, have some background 
of experience or personal qualities or accomplishments upon which 
their leadership rests. The responsibility of the school is to discover, 
develop, and capitalize all of these types of leaders. 

In most schools few definitely organized attempts are made to dis- 
cover potential leaders. The authorities just sit and wait until some 
student leader “pops up,” and then begin to take steps to capitalize 
him and his abilities. As a result some leaders are not discovered until 
late in their school career, often too late to allow for much capital- 
ization and further development. Doubtless, too, some potential stu- 
dent leaders are never even discovered. In all such instances both the 
student and the school lose. A wise program of faculty leadership 
provides for a survey of incoming classes and a continuous search and 
lookout for students who give evidence of possessing qualities which 
indicate leadership ability. 

There is no wise leadership without a corresponding wise follower- 
ship, and the student body as well as the faculty must be trained in 
the intelligent and discriminating selection of its leaders, E. L. Thorn- 
dike long ago raised the very pertinent question, “Is not special train- 
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ing in judging the qualities of leaders worthy of a place in democratic 
education?” 2° Such training is often given to the students previous 
to their selection of officers through an analysis and discussion of the 
positions to be filled, so that these electors can judge the relative 
competency of the various candidates to fill them acceptably. Too, 
such education implies the teaching of the elector’s own responsi- 
bility for the wise leadership of his group. 

Further, after leaders have been discovered and selected they must 
be trained for their duties. Probably all of them will possess the nec- 
essary interests, ambitions, and enthusiasms but will likely lack many 
of the knowledges, habits, and techniques for the successful perform- 
ance of the obligations of office. Here again, the school, through its 
organized leaders’ corps, classes, or groups, can provide the necessary 
details of techniques of handling meetings, keeping accounts, and 
writing up minutes, as well as the more indefinite tasks of developing 
intelligent public opinion, and group spirit, consciousness, and 
morale,” 

In addition, there must be built up a mutual understanding and 
proper attitude between the sponsor and the student leader of the 
particular organization. Because of her more complete training, 
broader experience, greater maturity, and better judgment, the spon- 
sor is in a position to give intelligent leadership to the leader. But she 
does not dominate him, nor dictate to him except in the rare instances 
in which dictation becomes absolutely necessary; rather she counsels 
him and helps him to develop not only the activity, but also some 
of the qualities which she herself possesses. Perhaps, sometimes, she 
may even allow him to have his own way despite her advice. Mistakes 
and errors, if not too serious, can be most educative to both leaders 
and followers. 


20 “Education for Initiative and Originality,” Teachers College Record 17:405- 
416, November, 1916. 
21 For a description of such training see pp. 20, 67. 
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Healthy community support. School authorities must recognize 
that they have two important responsibilities, the education of the 
students and the education of the parents and patrons. Some admin- 
istrators neglect the latter, and as a direct result many are the desir- 
able measures designed for school improvement which fail to mate- 
rialize because of a lack of community support, a support which 
probably would have come had steps been taken to develop it. Any 
community must not only be stimulated to desire educational prog- 
ress, but also educated concerning the practices, procedures, organiza- 
tion, and materials which constitute this.?* 

In extracurricular activities one community may show a lack of 
proper support by failing to be interested in athletics, dramatics, 
music, exhibits, and other significant school events. And a neighbor- 
ing community may show a lack of proper support by being too much 
interested in these, by demanding that athletic and debate teams and 
music organizations always win, or that dramatic spectacles be “bigger 
and better than ever.” Again, a happy medium between these two 
extremes is desirable. The school itself must set the point at which 
support is too limited to be of any benefit, and also, at the other end, 
the point at which it begins to be detrimental. Naturally the school 
must develop a program for use in encouraging and directing this 
necessary support. 

A final word. Very rapid progress in the constructive develop- 
ment of the program of extracurricular activities has been made dur- 
ing the past two or three decades, but the story is not yet told. 
Broader experience, greater maturity, and better judgment should 
modify some of our ideals, materials, activities, and methods; add 
some; and eliminate others.** We dare not continue to allow this pro- 
gram to “just grow up.” We must use as much intelligence and 
sagacity in building the extracurriculum as in building the curriculum. 

With the shifting of educational emphasis from the subject to the 
student, and from scholarship to citizenship, the social life of the 

23 For a description of ways of utilizing extracurricular activities in this educa- 
tion, see McKown, H. C, “The Place of Student Activities in a Public Relations 
Program,” Education 53:77-83, October, 1932. 


*4 See Charters, W. W., and Harvey, C. C., “The 12 Questions on the Future 
of Our Extra-Curricular Program,” Clearing House 19:13-17, September, 1944. 
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school has taken on a new significance, and there has appeared a cor- 
responding demand that it, too, contribute definitely and substantially 
to the accomplishment of these newer educational purposes. Just as 
the curriculum was, and is being, continuously improved through the 
steady development of ideals, equipment, materials, and techniques, 
so must also the extracurriculum be similarly continuously improved. 
It, too, requires painstaking searching, inventing, initiating, develop- 
ing, experimenting, evaluating, and adjusting, if its excellent oppor- 
tunities are to be fully capitalized. 

Those of us who are interested and somewhat competent in these 
activities—students, teachers, administrators, writers, and other work- 
ers, supporters, and promoters—should be at one and the same time 
their most severe and their most intelligent critics. Surely it would not 
be to the credit of the “insiders”—who know activities and appreciate 
their educational potentialities, to have “outsiders’”—who lack our 
background of information, ideals, and ideas, point out weaknesses 
and flaws that we should have noted first. Helpful and constructive 
criticism is ever in order, and should always be welcomed by those 
who are interested in this field. True, not all criticism will be either 
helpful or constructive, but all of it, irrespective of its source or mo- 
tivation, will deserve discriminating examination. Naturally, that 
which is worthy must be reflected in correlative improvement. 

This is our opportunity and our responsibility. And the extent of our 
success in living up to all of our various possibilities of capitalizing 
these vital opportunities in extracurricular activities will be the extent 
of our success in contributing to the one great educational aim— 
healthy, happy, and wholesome citizens. 
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Extracurricular Activities, 606-607 

National election project, 566-567 
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National Federation of High-School 
Athletic Associations, on interstate 
basketball tournaments, 297 

National Forensic League, 462 

National Honor Society, founded, 468; 
purposes, 474-475; membership re- 
quirements, 475; advantages of, 475- 
479; as basis for selection of gradua- 
tion speakers, 501 

National Junior Honor 
founded, 480; described, 480 

National Pan-Hellenic Congress of Col- 
lege Fraternities, on high-school sec- 
ret societies, 253 

National Scholastic Press Association, 
343; on magazine, 406-409 

National Survey of Education, on fi- 
nancing of athletics, 298 

National Thespian Society, 193, 481- 

82 

Naw Kensington, Pennsylvania, High 
School, school bank, 523, 530 

Newlon, J. H., on secret societies, 248 

News, definition of, 350; elements of 
interest, 350-352; sources of, 352; 
gathering, 352-353; qualifications of 
newsgatherer, 353; stories, 3547 362; 
writing, 363-366; vs. opinion, 366- 
367; preparation of copy, had 

Newspaper, school, types of, 345-350; 
news, 350-353; materials of, 354- 
362; Hay 368-378; organization 
and duties of staff, 378-384; business 
organization, 384-393 

Noon-hour activities, 545 

Norsworthy, N., on approval, 36 

North Central Association Committee, 
on athletics, 297 


Society, 


Oak Park, Illinois, High School, student 
opinion on ideal sponsor, 628 

Oasis Society, founded, 468 

Oaths, school, 546-547 

Oberteuffer, D., on sportsmanship, 287 

Objectives of extracurricular activities, 
13-1 

Gass County, New Jersey, store-win- 
dow displays, 555 

Officers, home-room, 65; club, 172-174; 
council, 101-102; training of, 21, 67, 
173-174, 652-653 

Operetta, 214-215 
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Opinion in evaluation, value of, 634- 
635; of administrators, 635; of spon- 
sors, 635; of participants, 635-636; 
of alumni, 636-637; of parents and 
patrons, 637; of competent critics, 
637 

Origin of extracurricular activities, 1-2 

Owen, W. B., founds Phi Beta Sigma, 
468 

Oxford plan of debate, 233 


Pageants, origin of, 200-201; types, 
201; presentation, 201-202; sources, 
202-203 

Pantomime, 204 

Parents’ evaluation of extracurricular 
activities, 637 

Parker, F. W., introduces educational 


trips, 302 
Parkhurst, C. H., on curiosity, 30; on 
sympathy, 38 


Participation, importance of encourag- 
ing and limiting, 592-593; Lan ied 
of, 593-596; types of systems, 596- 
600; relation of marks to, 600-604; 
encouraging, 604-609; record forms, 
609-611; administration of, 611-612; 
evaluating, 631-641 

Parties, see Social events 

Party, assembly program, 144; courtesy, 
327320, 

Passbook system, school bank, 527-531 

Patty, W. W., on reasons for initiating 
or continuing activities, 22 

Paxton, H. T., on basketball coaches, 
28 

penne W., on debate, 233 

Pennsylvania Supreme Court, ruling on 
control and auditing of activity funds, 

8 
Peoria, Illinois, buses for school trips, 


303 
Pet Day, 561-562 
Phi Beta Kappa, 466 
Phi Beta Sigma, founded, 468 
Plato, on curiosity, ean 
Pledges, school, 54 
Poetry Squabble, ey program, 
139 
Point systems, see Participation 
Policy, general extracurricular, 
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642- 
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Portland, Oregon, antifratemity cam- 
paign, 252 

Principal, veto power, 93-94; as gradua- 
tion speaker, 505-506; and director 
of extracurricular activities, 616-617 

Principles underlying extracurricular 
activities, 17-25 

Program, home-room, 67-74; assembly, 
132-135; club, 175-178; graduation, 
492-512; committee, 5, 174-1753 
presentation, 71; evaluation, 71-74; 
exchanges, 79, 131-132, 179 

Pro Merito Society, 468 

Prunty, M., on participation and schol- 
arship, 601 

Publications, types of, 336; values of, 
336-341 functions, 341-342; board 
of, 462-463 

Public speaking, opportunities for, 
237-239; credit for, 239 

Puppet show, 203-204 


Question box, club, 179; in teaching 
courtesy, 268 
Quill and Scroll, 343, 482-483 


Radio broadcast, 227 
Rand, H., on purposes of the yearbook, 


415 
Rea, A. A., investigation of handbooks, 
8 


44 

Red Cross overseas gift boxes, 75 

Report room, distinguished from home 
room, 4! 

Responsibilities, home-room, 74-75 

Ringdahl, N. R., and origin of the Na- 
tional Association of Student Coun- 
cils, 85 

Riordan School, Highland Falls, New 
York, school trip, 304 

Ritual, school, 54 

Rohrbach, Q. A. W., on measurement, 
63 

RRE in home room, 56-57 

Ruch, F. L., on curiosity, 31 


Safety, assembly program, 127 

Salutatorian, arguments against, 499- 
501 

Saving, in thrift education, 532-533 

Scholarship, and council membership, 
94; and athletics, 281; and graduation 
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speakers, 499-501; and participation, 
600-604 

Scholarship fund, 553-554 

Scholastic Editor, 343 

School Activities, 4 

School bank, 530 

School boosters, 570 

School Press Review, 343 

School spirit, and athletics, 277-278; 
developing, 547-549 

Secret societies, origin of, 241-242; 
definition of, 242-243; arguments for, 
243; objections to, 244~248; methods 
of dealing with, 248-254 

Self-direction, development of, 14 

Service activities of council, 111 

Sex urge, recognition and capitalization 
of, 42-43 

Shadow play, 204 

Shaker Heights, Ohio, student council, 


9 

Sharon, J- R., on participation and 
post-school success, 633 

Shields, Dr., founds Ephebian Society, 
468 

Singing, group, 213, 218 

Smith, S. K., on mental health, 45-46 

Smithies, E., on qualifications of dean 
of girls, 626 

Snyder, T. A., on school newspaper, 


Social events, desire for, 319-320; 
values, 320-321; essentials to success, 
321-323; organizing for, 324; activ- 
ities of committee, 324-334 

Song and yell contest, 549 

Sons of American Revolution Award, 
493 

Spaulding, F. T., on curricular credit 
for participation, 607 

Spending, in thrift-education program, 
533-535 

Spence 627-629; evaluation by, 635- 


3 
Sports and athletics, assembly program, 

143 
Springfield, Missouri, student council, 

94 
Staff, newspaper, methods of choosing, 
378-379; sponsor, 380; organization, 


pelt equipment for, 383-384; 
yearbook, 439-441 
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Stamp card, school banking system, 
526-527 

State contests, 554-556 

Stearns, C., on dramatics, 186 

Stecker, E. A. X., on mental health, 44 

Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
educational trips, 304 

Stiles, P. G., on value of cheering, 289 

Store, school, 536 

Store-window publicity, 563 

Stout, M. W., on financing activities, 
582-583 

Student, as basis of education, 27-30; 
leadership, 651-653 

Student council, origin, 84-85; objec- 
tives, 87-89; principles underlying, 
89-95; types, 96-100; illustration of, 
97; internal organization, 101-107; 
initiating, 107-108; first work, 108- 
110; scope of activities, 110-1 16; and 
home room, 78 

Student court, 104-105 

Student Life, 4 

Student self-government, impossibility 
of, 86-87 

Study halls, student-monitored, 551- 


5 
stone of education, 6-9 
rele S. M., on dean of girls, 
22 
Subfreshman day, 542-543 
Summer hobbies, 567 
Supplementary organizations, 570-571 
Survey, graduation program, 498-499 
Swanson, A. S., on participation and 
scholarship, 600-601 
Sympathy, 38-39 


Teacher, place of, 10; activities, as part 
of schedule, 11; and pupil acquain- 
tanceship, 50-53; relations with direc- 
tor of activities, 617-619; leadership, 
649-651 

Terry, P. W., on newspaper, 338; on 
handbook, 448; on participation and 
scholarship, 603 

Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
Wyandotte, Michigan, student ex- 
change program, 304 

Thorndike, E. L., on gregariousness, 33; 
on training of leaders, 651-652 

Thorpe, L., on mental health, 45 
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Thrift program, see banking and thrift 
education 

Tremaine, C, M., originator of music 
memory contest, 217 

Trips and tours, place of, 302-303; 
types, 303-306; values, 306-308; 
principles and procedures, 308-314; 
destinations, 314-316; tours, 304~ 
305; test of a trip, 313 

Trophies, care of, as student council 
project, 109 

Tucson, Arizona, High School, and 
secret societies, 250 

Turck, C. J., on athletics, 290 


Unified theme programs, graduation, 


497 
Urges, of adolescence, 30-43 


Valedictorian, arguments against, 499- 


501 

Van Auken, E. P., on mimeographed 
handbook, 446 

Van Pool, G., on student court, 105 

Vaudeville program, 205 ‘ 

Veblen, T., on approval, 37 

Veto power of principal, 93-94 

Villa Maria Academy, Malvern, Penn- 
sylvania, student council, 94 

Visitation, interroom, 79-80, 303; in- 
terschool, 305 

Voltaire, on imitation, 41 

Vredevoe, L. E., on elimination of sec- 
ret societies, 251-252 


Warren, E., on admission fees, 582 
Washington High School, Rochester, 
New York, code of honor, 471-472 
Welfare committee, home-room, 66 
Wester State High School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, assembly program, 148 
West Technical High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, council clean-up commit- 
tee, 112 

What Would You Do If? assembly 
program, 144-145 

Which Applicant Gets the Position? 
assembly program, 146 

White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, on fraternities and 
sororities, 248 
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Whitley, M. T., on approval, 36 

Will, making of, in thrift education 
rogram, 536 
illiams, J. F., on athletics, 274; on 
championships, 297 

Winfield, Kansas, High School, training 
of student officers, 67 

Winning overemphasized, in music, 
216-217; in debate, 230-231; in 
athletics, 284-285; in academic con- 
tests, 646-649 

Woodrow Wilson High School, Long 
Beach, Califomia, honoring seniors, 


ATE. 
Worcester, D. A., on participation and 
scholarship, 601 
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World Good Will Day, 565-566 
Worter, J., on adolescent desires, 29 


Yearbook, development of, 413; types 
of, 413-415; purpose of, 415-416; 
content and organization, 416-435; 
business management, 435-439; staff 
and duties, 439-441; policy, 441; 
time schedule, 441; library, 441-442; 
evaluation of, 442 

Yell contest, 549 

Yellometer, assembly program, 143 

Yeuell, G. Y., on participation and 
scholarship, 601 

Yourd, W. J., on home-room sponsor- 
ship, 58 


